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Ten hundred fresh from China, their 
faces turned with eager, absorbed look to 
the shore. So many, so close together, they 
made one think of the sand in the sand hills 
near by. 

It was in the days of unrestricted immi- 
gration. The ship was a little iron ocean 
tramp, an irregular trader chartered by Pu 
Hong, a Canton merchant. The captain, a 
dapper little fellow, was storming about and 
swearing big oaths. At last he hauled in to 
the wharf, and everything being ready, the 
custom-house cordon was drawn. 

hen what a scene of confusion! The 
hitherto silent, patient mass broke into a 
pyrotechnic of language. They fired mono- 
syllabic words right and left, every man for 
himself; and it seemed as though the old 
saw would be reversed, and the Devil take 
The Chinamen were anxious 
to get on shore. The gang-plank was not 
half wide enough, and, in spite of the exer- 
tions of the officers, many of them went over 
the sides of the ship, tossing their picturesque 
luggage ahead. Some had _ bright-colored 
baskets; others had their effects wound up 
in curiously woven matting; some in sheets 
or in bright-colored pieces of cotton. Some 
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had boxes, red, yellow, brown, or canvas- 
covered, with bright decorative labels. Some 
had lacquered boxes, others had curiously 
inverted washbowl-hats tied up in bundles: 
these were to speculate with. All were in 
confusion, good natured, laughing at acci- 
dents; the victims loudest. Sea-legs on 
shore, and a slippery gang-plank, upset more 
than half as they came out. Bundles went 
one way and men another, the two indis- 
tinguishable in their Oriental coverings, till 
the effect was of men split in two on the 
gang-plank and joined together again under- 
neath. One large fellow, with an imperial- 
yellow box, fell, scattering the curious con- 
tents right and left as though exploded by a 
bomb. He laughed, collected himself and 
his property, and trotted off. Finally their 
compassionate consul spread resin on the 
plank, thus removing the most fertile source 
of their troubles. 

Soon everything was out on the wharf in 
apple-pie order, the bundles unrolled, the 
trunks and baskets opened. The Chinamen 
had evidently known what to expect. Their 
luggage contained little: seldom a change 
of clothing; sometimes a pair or two of their 


queer stockings. ‘These are reinforced on 


1 See editorial comment. 
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the foot, but made only of fine cotton in the 
leg; they reach to the knees, where they are 
sometimes self-supporting, and sometimes 
tied with blue, red, or green silk bands. 
Some had brought an extra pair of shoes or 
a blouse, but for the most part, fearing the 
customs people, they wore all their clothes, 
even in some instances several suits, one 
above the other. Every one had more or 


less medicine: dried herbs or roots, and al- 
most always a box of colossal pills done up 
in a brittle coating easily cracked off. 
These pills are used as a tonic like our qui- 
They are also put on asa plaster, and 


nine. 
seem a sort of universal remedy. 
were half a dozen Chinese doctors on board, 
traveling like common These 
seemed to have little more medicine than 
the rest, and of what excess they did have, 
the customs officials relieved them, thus sav- 
ing the population from some of pheir doses. 

The Chinamen are great fellows for smug- 
They tie silk or opium under their 


There 


coolies. 


gling. 
arms, between their legs, or around their 
bodies. They weave silk into pieces of mat- 
ting. ‘They have false bottoms to baskets 
and trunks, occasionally a false lining to a 
hat; opium is sometimes put into their bam 
boo sticks—in short, they have a thousand 
devices for ingeniovs hiding. The best off 
of these passengers were sixty-two who were 
returning after a visit to China. Most of 
these wore American hats, and had red and 
blue American blankets; otherwise they 
looked like their compatriots. The dress of 
the mass was bright in color. Blue predomi- 
nated, but all colors excepting red were rep- 
resented. One stout fellow wore a sleeveless 
jacket of figured green; another was all in 
butternut; his bare legs harmonized well 
with his dress, and he had, moreover, a de- 
lightful brown basket in two stories that 
could be taken apart. Those who wore 
leggins or stockings tied with silk, knee- 
breeches, and blouses fastened on the side, 
were the most picturesque. Hats like in- 
verted dishes added much to their effect. 
Some wore round black skull-caps with six 
ribs or lines, and a red button ontop. One 
had a small red crown on his cap. Those 
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who wore American hats had a curious fash- 
ion of tying them on with their queues: 
while their hair lasted, these were sure of 
their hats. 

The customs officers were not unkind, 
but most of the seizures seemed unneces 
sary. Hardly any of them would have 
been made from whites. One poor fellow 
had brought a bed lambrequin with Chinese 
decorations to present to his employer in 
Oakland. The officers took it. Next to 
him was a man whose sole baggage con- 
sisted of half of a decomposing sheep. 
This was not confiscated. The police and 
customs people were very polite to us, but 
their evident idea was that we were looking 
only for what was repulsive, criminal, or 
what would pander to the antagonistic feel- 
ing of the masses, and one of the officers 
dragged me up and down over boxes and 
across the entire wharf simply to show to 
me a man with a harelip. 

There were on the ship many boys 
fellows ten to eighteen years old. 
seemed mature—more like little men than 
boys. ‘These were mostly under contractors 
who were bringing them over on speculation. 
They were dressed, like the men, except 
that their pig-tails were made long enough 
for the fashion by braiding in blue and red 
cotton or silk. The pig-tail regulation in- 
troduced by the Tartars is, that their ap- 
pendage, without counting the tassel, must 
reach to the knees. 

There were on board several merchants; 
these wore gowns fastened at the sides with 
small brass buttons and silk loops. The 
gowns were beautiful; usually of delicate-col- 
ored silks, with shaded arabesque patterns. 
Many of them were left open at the sides, 
showing white or colored trousers under- 
neath. These were often of silk and tied at 
the bottom, producing an effect similar to 
that of the Austrian soldiers’ trousers. 

On the steamer’s bridge stood a repre- 
sentative of the six companies, telling the 
strangers what to do. ‘The Chinese are 
thoughtful of the wants of their countrymen 
arriving thus in a foreign and unsympathetic 
land, whose language they do not under- 
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stand. Always on the arrival of vessels with 
Chinamen on board, the six companies 
would send representatives to meet the new 
arrivals; these registered each man accord- 
ing to his province, and when the revenue 
ordeal had been passed, loaded them on 
express wagons, drays, etc., to be carried to 
the Chinese quarter. It reminded one of 
Niagara or the New York ferries to see 
these poor fellows seized as they came under 
the customs rope, with chalkmarks on their 
backs as well as on their luggage. Draymen 
pulled one way, red-shirted Irish express- 
men pulled another; and the poor coolie 
was in despair at the wrangle till the com- 
pany’s man came to his rescue. Probably 
this custom of the six companies has given 
rise to the idea that it is they who imported 
the Chinese. This is a mistake. 

When the Chinese first came to Califor- 
nia they formed guilds or clubs, as is their 
custom everywhere, and segregated them- 
selves according to the districts from which 
they came. From this arose the six com- 
panies, representing each one a province of 
Canton. Each has its president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary, etc. When anything im- 
portant occurs, the merchants who are the 
controlling element in them meet and de- 
cide what is to be done. Each company 
takes care of its new arrivals, defends those 
charged with crime, and often sends back to 
China its helpless and indigent. They also 
arbitrate and settle difficulties among their 
members, and allow no coolie to return to 
China until he has paid his debts, charging 
cach man fromtwoto five dollars for his release 
ticket. This sum is to reimburse the club 
or company for its charges in taking care of 
him on arrival, law expenses, etc. The 
ticket it is absolutely necessary for every 
Chinaman to have before he can leave the 
country. An arrangement with the steam- 
boat owners enables the six companies to 
exact their special tax. On one side of 
the gang-plank of every departing steamer 
stands the ship’s agent for his tickets, and 
on the other side stands the six companies’ 
man for his. These companies are only 
protective. They do not import coolies. 
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Occasionally, Chinamen come here with- 
out engagements; sometimes they come 
under contract to work for a certain length 
of time at a small price, say five or six dol- 
larsa month. Such are, on arrival, sent out 
with Chinese bosses on the railroads or else- 
where, and what they earn more than the 
contract-price goes to the importer. Others, 
again, give a mortgage on themselves or on 
a member of their family to secure the ad- 
vance of the passage-money. The mort- 
gage generally amounts to treble the sum 
advanced. If this is not paid within a 
specified time, the persons thus mortgaged 
become slaves by foreclosure. Many of 
those imported are already slaves. The 
women belong almost exclusively to the lat- 
ter class. The importation is done by mer- 
chants and private guilds, largely resident in 
China, also through Chinese agents, by our 
own railroad companies, and by other large 
corporations. These corporations by this 
means obtain for a certain period their labor 
at about one-fifth less than the ordinary 
price of Chinese labor in this country. 

The Chinese guilds often have deadly 
feuds amongst themselves, and it is then 
only that they use our courts. They charge 
individuals with debt, robbery, or murder, 
and swear away their lives or liberty with 
perjured testimony. This is the greatest re- 
proach to the Chinamen here. ‘Their failure 
to comprehend the sanctity of an oath is 
beyond doubt. Often, before the grand 
jury, Chinese witnesses swear to one state of 
facts, while at the trial they turn about and 
swear to the reverse. Lawyers employed 
by them have frequently to answer these 
questions, put in a_ matter-of-fact way, 
“What you want prove?” “How many 
witness?” ‘The Chinese are also very loath 
to testify against each other. In trials with 
whites or the State against them it is hard to 
obtain a conviction. In cases involving the 
Hip Ye Tong Company, it is almost impos- 
sible to secure adverse testimony. This 
company is conrposed of the highbinders, 
who import and own lewd women, control 
most of the gambling-houses, and engage in 
pretty much all kinds of villainy. These 
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men do not hesitate to raise from five hun- 
dred to three thousand dollars; and by proc- 
lamations posted on the city walls, set that 
price on the head of an enemy. Besides 
this price to be paid, they declare further 
stipulations. 
rested, the company will furnish him with law- 
yer and witnesses; should he be imprisoned, 
they will pay him so much a day while he is 
detained; should he be executed, they bind 
themselves to pay so many extra hard dol- 
lars to his family. 

But to return to our new arrivals. At 
last in San Francisco’s Chinatown, they dis- 
appear there like sugar in water, and one 
would never dream that there had been any 
addition to the population. ‘The place is a 
hive that hums with humanity. The whole 
quarter is solid Chinese, all in Oriental cos- 
men in all dresses, 


tumes and long pig-tails : 
from the silks of the richest merchant to the 
rags of the poorest mortgaged coolie ; wo- 


men with loose garments nearly identical 
with those of the men—gold earrings, jade 
amulets and rings to adorn; children padded 
out with clothes; the little girls, bangles on 
their ankles, their hair cut to a fringe in 
front, with long love-locks left at each ear; 
the boys, quiet little fellows, one or two in 
red, and all with a wonderful surplus of 
clothing, intended perhaps to represent their 
importance in the family. 

The stores look, if possible, more Chinese 
than the people ; all sorts of odd things in 
them: preserves without end, endless dried 
things, devil-fish, smelts, flounders, meat, 
clams, ducks, and innumerable shreds and 
strings of substances one never heard of —all 
dried and in little compartments. The 
whole appearance of the place is of Cathay. 
Narrow shelves run out from upper floors 
with flowers or piles of firewood on them ; 
many-colored and many-shaped lanterns hang 
in balconies with queer lattice-werk around 
them, and pots and vases on the edges. 
Swinging disks with fluttering fringes; out- 
houses, additions, and projections added on 
in irregular ways ; signs—wonderful signs 
mystery in characters looking at you on 


every side—mystery which, being interpreted, 
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seems but little less mysterious, reading in 
phrases such as “ The Pathway of Flowers,” 
“The Virgin Happiness,” “The Blessed 
Delight,” etc. Most gorgeous of all is a 
doctor’s sign. Hung around it are his cer- 
tificates in large characters from cured pa- 
tients—green on gold, red on gold, black on 
red, every possible combination of pictur- 
esque lettering in colors; above all, a pendent 
mass of tinsel with peacocks’ feathers spring- 
ing from it. ‘The very town is denational- 
ized. One would never guess himself to be 
in America. It is not only that the build- 
ings are unrecognizable: the very smells are 
unrecognizable. ‘The atmosphere itself is of 
Asia. The smell impression is half old fish, 
a suspicion of sandal-wood, and an unpleas- 
ant remainder that no man can analyze. 

Standing in a doorway is a dentist smok- 
ing a brass pipe with a square bowl; opposite 
the bowl is a compartment for reserve tobac 
co. It looks a double-ender. On his nose 
is an immense pair of round spectacles in 
heavy frames; they make his head look 
like a cobra’s; on the door is his sign—a rich 
affair supplemented with peacocks’ feathers ; 
dangling below are hundreds of teeth, proofs 
of his skill, reminding one of scalp trophies. 
Here is an alley where fish and poultry are 
sold, dried and fresh, with greens and vege- 
tables. Everything is saved; not only the 
entrails and viscera, but the blood of the 
chickens is kept curdling in bowls. 

In every street, lane, and back room is 
a ceaseless buzz of industry. Sewing-ma- 
chines driving on shoes, on shirts, on clothes; 
cigar-makers, jewelers, barbers—every con- 
worker, and every con- 
Many of the stores 


ceivable sort of 
ceivable sort of seller. 
are even divided into two floors; sewing- 
machines are in full blast where a tall man 
cannot stand upright. On a street corner is 
an old scribe writing a letter for a coolie. 
He writes with a brush, holding it upright 
and working most with his little finger. 
Five minutes sees the letter finished and the 
money paid. 
Twelve o’clock 
of the bell pour out squads of docile work- 


comes. At each stroke 


men, who go into various places for their 
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noon meal. One house that we saw was es- 
pecially interesting. Into it went hundreds 
of men. For twenty minutes we watched 
the constant stream entering. It seemed as 
though the windows or roof must burst and 
let the human current overflow. Still they 
continued to pass in. Filled with curiosity, 
we followed, and went with the crowd up 
the dark stair, through a tortuous passage, 
into and out of a kitchen whose only light 
was a dim ved//euse ; on, still on, to another 
passage; at one side of this was a narrow 
trough filled with water ; into this each man 
silently dipped his hands, only shaking the 
water off; from this out on a roof hung full 
of fluttering clothes and surrounded by walls, 
then down another dark stair by crooked 
ways; past a cupboard where to each man 
was handed a bowl of tea; next into a great 
loft packed tight with men eating rice out of 
owls. No took notice of us. 
Everything went on as though we were in- 


one any 
In so strange a place, with such 
strange and stolid beings, it seemed as 
though it must all be a dream, that nothing 


visible. 


could be real. 

We had another remarkable experience in 
an opium factory. ‘Through the courtesy of 
a Chinese merchant we were enabled to see 
the preparation of opium in all its stages. 
(he way to the factory was down a long, 
narrow lane between high, blank walls. 
Suddenly, turning to the right through a 
small door, we passed from the bright day 
into utter darkness. Groping about in pas- 
sages, knocking against corners, we passed 
several small cupboard-like rooms, in one of 
which a man smoking opitm was reclining 
on a matting-covered shelf, his head on a 
little wooden pillow; as usual, the only light 
was a wick burning dimly in a tumbler. 
The appearance of these smoking-rooms is 
weird beyond description. However small 
they are, they seem full of endless vistas; 
the whole room is dark, excepting the spot 
where lies the smoker’s head. This is 
lighted into 4 low yellow glow, with the 
heavy shadows crowding in. Harmonious 
with the scene is the sallow, half-narcotized 
face; into that, also, shadows are crowd- 
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ing fast, and the last glimmer will soon be 
out. 

We went on through more night into 
another orderly littered room where a book- 
keeper was painfully casting up his accounts 
with paper and brush, referring often to his 
counting-machine of wooden knobs on wires. 
He was working in a twilight that had to 
struggle down a deep shaft and through a 
heavily barred window. Nearly all of the 
Chinese houses are thus protected by bars 
six inches thick, against mobs and the po- 
lice; the latter, when virtue seizes them and 
they attempt to execute the city ordinances, 
being the more dreaded of the two. After 
a little more stumbling in narrow places we 
came to the opium factory. 

It had been the yard between two houses, 
the walls of which were within ten feet of 
each other, and mounted high toward a dis- 
tant roof. The ends were boarded up, the 
dim light came in through auger holes and 
bars. Along one side was a raised place of 
cement in which were many round furnaces 
for charcoal. Over one was an immense 
hammered brass bow] with opium boiling in 
it, the fumes curling away, and a red light 
underneath. On others were smaller brass 
dishes, in which the opium, as the water evap- 
orated, was being kneaded by two strong, 
half-naked coolies. This was hard work. 
After about two hours, the mass becoming 
stiffer and stiffer, the coolies were able to 
form it with brass flatteners into a thick 
cake that adhered to the bottom of the 
dishes. ‘This done, they turned the dishes 
upside down over the embers, and, lifting 
them from moment to moment, peeled off 
the outer skin, which, in becoming cooked, 
separated from the rest. Each cake in this 
way produced fourteen or fifteen thinner 
ones—an affair of making pancakes with the 
pan upside down. 

From this place we went to several schools: 
some conducted by philanthropic people or 
missionaries; some paid by the Chinese, and 
one or two conducted by them. The only 
object of the scholars seemed to be to learn 
English. It was with surprise that we had 
observed in our wanderings not a single in- 
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dividual reading a book or a paper. Few of 
the Chinese here read enough of their own 
language to enjoy a work in Chinese; still, 
one would expect to find some interested in 
literature, if not in their own, in the English. 
But no; not one was reading. ‘The truth is, 
the Chinese are not nearly so intellectual a 
race as is supposed. They are quick, indus- 
trious, frugal, cunning, imitative. When 
literary, they are scholastic, but not broad or 
brave: dogmatists, not investigators. 

One of the most interesting men we met 
here was the physician of an English steam- 
er, a Chinaman who had graduated in a 
Canton college conducted by Europeans, 
and had subsequently passed an examina- 
tion in Hong Kong, and obtained an English 
diploma. He was dressed in mauve silk, 
with long gown and queue, in striking con- 
trast with the rough English officers. He 
was very bitter against the Tartar govern- 
ment, saying that it had caused the present 
stagnation in China. He was also outspok- 
en about several simon pure Chinese doc- 
tors, who were amongst the ship’s steerage, 
passengers from Hong Kong. It seemed 
that they did not understand the circulation 
of the blood, could perform no surgical op- 
erations requiring cutting, and altogether 
practiced quackery. One of them had 
usurped a case being treated by this doctor 
himself, which doubtless added animus to 
his remarks. 

From the schools we went to the principal 
Chinese Merchants’ Exchange. The room 
was as neat as a pin, as are all the Chinese 
stores and clubrooms-—and for that matter, 
the whole quarter, considering its crowded 
condition, is not so bad as pictured. It is 
infinitely better than the tenement quarters 
in New York; and the smells, though pecu- 
liar and not pleasing, are not so altogether 
and solidly intolerable as those of the gorged 
garbage-barrels of Manhattan. On the walls 
of the Exchange were strips of writing and 
pictures, one of which represented two 
smiling friends with arms around each others’ 
necks; one held grain and oil, the other a 
dish of gold. This picture was to show the 
advantages of trade. In another place was 
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a placard in Chinese, announcing a fine of 
ten cents for every pound short in under- 
weight packages. Our merchant friend in- 
formed us that this had the desired effect in 
stopping cheating. Around the room were 
ranged curiously carved chairs and narrow, 
high tables, all made of dark Calcutta wood. 
The lower end of the room was latticed off 
from the rest by an odd-patterned lacquer- 
work. In this nook was the joss in a gilt 
tinseled altar; peacocks’ feathers all about; 
tall candlesticks; vases, some flowers, but 
no images; deep in the center the word 
“ Confucius,” with a heavy brass censer in 
front of it, in which smoldered burning 
sandal-wood that, together with the dim 
lamp overhead, gave a religious scent and 
stamp to the place. Every company, every 
shop, even every gambling hell or den of 
Cyprians, has its joss. The theory is, as our 
friend explained it: “You ketch heap joss, 
all lighty. Devil no can come.” The Chi- 
nese usually translate their word “ Ki,” 
spirit, into our Devil. Of spirits they have 
the greatest dread. Every house in China 
has a dead wall in front to keep them out, 
the idea being that spirits cannot turn sharp 
corners. 

Over the inner door of the Exchange was 
a gilded frame, deeply carved and surrounded 
by a golden dragon. In this was a letter 
from the Emperor of China, constituting 
this Aorg the governors of the Chinese in 
California. ‘The first thing the Chinese do 
when they come in any numbers to a coun- 
try is to form Aongs, or societies. These 
constitute the governing power amongst 
them, and control all affairs pertaining to 
their colony. We visited two or three of 
these societies, and were particularly well 
treated in the Sam Yup Company room, 
where we conversed with several intelligent 
merchants. This is one of the six about 
which so much is heard. 

We spent the quarter part of our night in 
wandering about in the Chinese quarter. 
The hum of industry was still going on. 
We saw jewelers at work, each man at his 
table ; an iron saucer containing oil fixed on 
a rod, and a handful of pith wicks gathered 
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at one side. These burning, furnished light, 
also, by the use of a blow-pipe, the heat for 
soldering. One man, in cotton breeches 
only, was hammering out a bar of gold. Be- 
hind all was a fat controller watching from 
an odd little curtained house built in the 
room. The next shop was a_ barber's. 
Here were men in all stages of tonsorial 
manipulation, being washed, having their 
heads shaved, their ears cleaned with a fine 
long wire, and their queues plaited: the lat- 
ter a delicate process, for silk tresses have to 
be insensibly woven in to obtain the fashion- 
able length of the queue. Some of the 
customers had splendid long scalp-locks 
hanging to the waist, and, by reason of the 
plaiting, very wavy. 

Hearing a great din of gongs and a sound 
like bagpipes, the latter produced by the 
Chinese clarionet, we looked up the cause. 
We found that the noise was in honor of the 
holy time of the Young Wo Company, and 
would last three days. In a little crowded 
temple, where roast pig, rice cakes, etc., 
were set in profusion before the images, 
were three priests in scarlet, with black bor- 
ders on their gowns, and black caps with 
gold buttons on their heads. They went 
thtough curious ceremonies, waving live 
chickens before the heroes or gods ; conse- 
crating their mouths by rapid movements 
of charmed wands, they tasted water, rice 
wine, or some other of the delicacies, and 
then spat out at the images what they had 
taken into their mouths; every now and 
then large paper effigies of men on horse- 
back were taken out and burned. Behind 
the crimson-clad priests stood their acolytes 
in blue, with brass knobs on Tartar hats. 
The acolytes did the genuflections, prostra- 
tions, bumping the head on the ground, 
etc. On the outer wall of the temple was a 
red placard, thirty feet square, covered with 
the names, in Chinese characters, of those 
who had contributed to the sacrifices. 

Next we went to the theater. The long, 
narrow room was jammed with men till they 
flooded over and crowded the stage. On 
one side was a gallery for the women, amongst 
whom were several children. Only the 
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lower class of women go to the theater in 
China. In fact, the theatrical profession 
is looked upon as of a most degrading 
character. Women are very rarely employed 
on the stage; their parts are usually taken 
by men. The theater opens at five and 
closes at midnight, without any reference to 
the plays. If one ends between times, they 
commence another. About half an hour 
after our arrival one play ended, and we had 
the good fortune to see finished a little 
moral piece lasting out the allotted time. 
It told the tale of the love of a student for 
a slave girl; he becomes acquainted with 
her in a rain-storm by offering her the shelter 
of his umbrella. The girl, of course, gets 
into trouble as soon as her mistress finds 
out how affairs stand. She is beaten un- 
mercifully and turned into the street. This 
is her culminating misfortune, as in China 
every one must be attached to some family: 
a slave has had all natural ties severed, and 
belongs when sold to the purchasing family. 
If slaves are freed and not reinstated in their 
native clan, it is the greatest misfortune that 
can befall them—one thus freed being cut 
off from the world and having no social 
standing whatever. So the girl sees her 
father die of grief because he is too poor 
to take her back, and she and the boy 
go through a series of heart-rending but 
edifying horrors to the end of the play. It 
is curious that freedom should be considered 
a misfortune anywhere in the nineteenth 
century. The play was partially chanted 
and partially spoken. ‘The music we found 
much more endurable than it is usually 
thought to be, suiting well the action of the 
play. Naturally, in warlike or bombastic 
parts it is not agreeable, but the chants were 
often delicate and harmonious. Absence of 
scenery is made up by gorgeousness of dress. 

During the latter part of the night we 
went through the slums of Chinatown : into 
the alleys, the opium-cellars, the crowded 
houses, into all the places the detectives 
show as low and bad. We saw wicked- 
ness, but not disorder ; vice, calm and un- 
disguised, apparently not thinking itself in 
the wrong. In the alleys were the women, 
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behind their little grated windows—poor 
women, most of them owned by masters 
who force them to earn money in a dreadful 
way. Some are actually slaves, others are 
under contract for a series of years; only a 
very few are free. 

The social condition of China is very diffi- 
cult for us to realize. One thousand years 
ago, two Arabian travelers visited the coun- 
try and kept adiary. Their descriptions ap- 
ply equally to the conditions of to-day; so 
also the story of Marco Polo: it is the story 
of the present. The deposits within the 
artificial banks of the river Hoang Ho indi- 
cate that the country has been in close cul- 
for nine thousand Their 


tivation years. 


civilization also became fixed thousands of 


years ago. We cannot get into our heads 
the intensity of conservatism induced by 
To change a Chinaman 


The 


these conditions. 
or his customs is next to impossible. 
laws and social make-shifts which have been 
found for over- 
crowding have become with these people 
mental traits. In in the 
house-tops is the Chinese population: thou 


necessary our temporary 


the cellars and 


sands of them in asingle house. ‘They have 
no beds like ours, only shelves or bunks, with 
a blanket rolled up on one side ready for 
use. It is like nothing so much as the fore- 
castle of a ship. ‘The officers have testified 
under oath to taking twenty men from a sleep- 
ing-room eight by twelve feet in size. ‘This 
massing is with the Chinese a second nature. 
It is not only the poor workman forced to 
it who thus crowds, but it is equally the rich 
merchant. ‘These live in the same quarter 
and same houses as the others; all of them 
have one good trait: they eat with their em- 
ployees. Once while visiting a merchant 
whom we knew, we arrived just as a boy was 
drawing curtains before the door. This is 
always done at mealtime. The merchant 
and his men were seating themselves toa 
frugal meal within reach of the counter; yet 
this gentleman had only a few days before 
purchased seventy-four thousand dollars’ 
worth of goods from a single house and paid 
cash for them. In the provincial cities they 


mass together just as in San Francisco. 
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Even in the mountains, where we found a 
colony of one hundred and fifty of them 
washing a Yuba River bar for gold with old- 
fashioned rockers, it was the same. In a 
locality where there was unlimited space, 
they had crowded themseives into a nest that 
would have been restricted for a chicken- 
yard. So also in the isolated Chinese fish 
ing villages on the coast: usually there is 
not a house within miles of them; still they 
herd themselves and their shanties till there 
is scarce a crooked path to get between, 
often even crowding out into their clumsy 
junks, whose unhandy rig they are too con 


servative to change. 

All their institutions, from their religion to 
their language, are of the primitive types, 
amplified but unchanged. | 
ancestor-worship. ‘The images in the joss- 


Their religion is 


houses are of heroes, sages, and emperors. 
An abstract idea of God few if any Chinese 
have. It is a religious necessity to have a 
son to perform the requisite rites to one’s 
after death. 


family, upon which is based the whole theory 


spirit This necessitates the 


of government. The father has complete 
control over his wife or wives, children, and 
slaves. He may chastise them, shut them 
up, or sell them into slavery. Even killing 
one of them is but a venal offense, as the 
following quotation from the penal code of 
China will show: 

**Whoever is guilty of killing his son, his grand- 
son, or his slave, and attributing the crime to another 


person, shall be punished with seventy blows and 


one and a half years’ banishment.” —Sec. cexciv. 


The penalties for this, as for many other 
crimes, may be commuted by money. So 
the father and clan are held responsible, and 
often terribly punished for the deeds of 
members. ‘The government is an absolute 
one on a patriarchal basis. Their maxim 
says: “As the Emperor should have the care 
of a father for his people, a father should 
have the power of a sovereign over his fami- 
ly.” This system affects the character of 
the people. Very few persons in China be- 
ing independent, they have acquired as a 
nation a docile disposition, a reverence for 
recogrtized authority, and a patience under 
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injustice and hardship that no free race can 
have. These qualities make them agreeable 
household servants: especially are they pleas- 
ant in this capacity if allowed to carry on 
the petty peculations so universal amongst 
them. Contractors for large undertakings 
like them too, for they can be packed in cars 
like sheep, and moved about or stored in 
juarters impossible for ordinary laborers. 
For light work, such as children or women 
perform, they are economically and easily 
handled; for heavy work they are not so 
-ood. 

I'he traits of Chinese character are doubt- 
less partially due to the peculiar system 
of slavery prevalent in that country. ‘The 
of the father to his children 
is very generally exercised. D. H. Bailey 
estimates the slaves in China at fifty mil- 
Chief Justice Smale, in his crusade 


power sell 


lions. 
against the Chinese slave-trade which had 
srown up in the British colony of Hong 
Kong, says he was horrified to find that 
a colony growing up on a barren island, 
ifter thirty odd years of British law, should 
contain ten thousand slaves in a total popu- 
lation of that kidnaping cases 
should be of daily occurrence, and Chinese 
placards for the return of runaway slaves be 
found on every dead wall in the town. This 
shows how impossible it is to control the 
Chinese by any of our laws. If the British 
could not do it with their laws, we may well 
doubt our capacity for the task. In a free 
most difficult to execute 


120,000, 


government it is 
laws against the social usages of any homo- 
geneous part of the population. Amongst 
the Chinese colonies in this country, whose 
members regard such matters as 
though we did not exist, it is about impossi- 
ble. In the Chinese quarters of California, 
one sees the cubic-air, the health, and the 


us in 


fireor dinances continually violated, and, 
what is most extraordinary, slavery existing 
among us who have spent so much blood 
and treasure in a supposed extirpation of 
that institution. 

Some extracts from the penal code of 
China will indicate something of the status 
of slaves in that country: 
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“*1, All slaves who are guilty of designedly strik- 
ing their master shall, without making any distinction 
between principal and accessories, be beheaded. 

**2. All slaves striking so as to kill their masters 
shall suffer death by a slow and _ painful execution,” 

Sec. 

**A slave guilty of addressing abusive language to 
his master shall suffer death by being strangled at the 
sec, 


cece xiv. 


usual period.” CCCXXVil, 


The Chinese merchants of Hong Kong 
deprecated the sudden activity of the Eng- 
lish against their slave system, and sent a 
long petition, setting forth their views. The 
whole of it is intensely interesting; I will 
venture to quote a few sentences: 

**TIn consequence of the propinquity of this Colony 
of Hong Kong to Canton, the custom of which prov- 
ince is to permit the people of the various places 
in the province to frequently sell their daughters and 
barter their sons, that they may be preserved from 
death by starvation, the usage has become engrafted 
on this colony also... . . 

“In China, amongst the evils heretofore existing, 
the custom of drowning superfluous female infants 


has been rife. ee 
“*Tf, as to the buying and selling of male and fe- 


male children, the custom be terminated, irrespective 
of any considerations it is to be anticipated with sor- 
row that on a future day the custom of infanticide 
will of a certainty receive an impetus hitherto un- 
known.” 

The worst form of Chinese slavery is that 
of young girls from ten years of age upwards. 
From three to four thousand of this miser- 
able class are now living in California. They 
constitute, with a few exceptions, the female 
Chinese population of the State. I have 
talked with some of these, and heard their 
sorrows, but their awe of their masters and 
of the relentless highbinders prevents them 
from daring to accept aid in an escape. 
Most of them do not understand the possi- 
bility of such a thing. Occasionally one 
runs off with a Chinaman, or turns up all 
bruises at the missions or police court; but 
their masters usually get them again by false 
testimony or misinterpretation. ‘The terror 
in which Chinese interpreters live makes this 
possible. About half of these linguists have 
thus far lost their lives by acting honestly in 
cases opposed to the highbinders. Their 
fate has generally been to be chopped to 
pieces by hatchets. Out of the Chinese 
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slave system has also grown a sort of polyg- 
amy or legalized concubinage. The boys 
of all the wives have an equal standing be- 
fore the law; as for the girls, a Chinaman 
never counts them as children. When asked 
how many children he has, the number he 
mentions will refer to his boys; they do not 
speak of the girls. We saw several second 
and third wives. Nearly all the rich Chinese 
merchants in California have two and some- 
times three or four. 

This foreign population of the State is al- 
together an anomalous one. It consists 
almost wholly of adult males. Ofthese there 
are nearly one hundred thousand—about the 
same number as the adult male whites; so, 
as far as productive or arms-bearing power 
is concerned, we are half and half—half 
American and half Chinese. No people 
should be admitted in any numbers to this 
country to whom we cannot give the full 
benefit and privileges of our institutions. 
The suffrage is the root of them all. No 
thinking man, acquainted with the Mongo- 
lians in California, advocates the extension 
of this privilege to them. Scarce a China- 
man in ten thousand can understand an ab- 
stract idea in our language. I have never 
met one who could. ‘They do not read our 
literature or papers; and their materialism, 
clannishness, venality, and apathy to every- 
thing here except the receipt of sufficient 
money to leave the country, together with 
the system 
places them so much under the control of 
their guilds, would render them unfit voters. 
There are so many adult Chinese here that 
a grant of the suffrage to them would give 
them, also, control of every election. Their 
vote would go in a block, and the elections 
would be transformed into auctions, in which 
success would be to the highest bidder. 
Some think that the adulteration of the suf- 
frage has gone far enough: certain it is that 
the enfranchisement in California of so large 
an ignorant and venal population would be 
nothing less than a calamity. 

These people are not immigrants ; they are 
only visitors. While here, they live in ho- 
mogeneous societies in every town in the 


of personal mortgage, which 
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State. They live under their own laws and 
customs as completely as though at home in 
their own country. They demand wages 
just less than the whites; so, of course, in 
periods of distress it is the whites who lose 
employment. From this cause discontent 
arises, often ending in bloodshed. ‘The white 
race, strongest in combative power to pre- 
serve itself, fights the yellow race, strongest in 
close living. Every one laments this unfail- 
ing incident in the meeting of strong and 
weak people, but the part of wisdom would 
be to prevent the conditions causing it. 
All minorities of homogeneous people living 
in countries with, but not of, the controlling 
power have been ill treated by the masses 
and indifferently protected by the govern- 
ments under which they lived. It is to be 
expected that such will always be the 
A compact foreign body in a nation is a 
Self pres- 


case. 


source of weakness and danger. 
ervation being the first law of nature, such 
bodies must expiate their offense against the 
community they threaten. 

The Chinese have been eminent sufferers 
from this law. In Saigon, Siam, Singapore, 
Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Manilla, Australia, 
here —in fact, wherever they have gone 
restrictions have been put upon them and 
they have been hardly used. In Borneo, 
Batavia, and Manilla they have been mas- 
sacred—in Manilla repeatedly so; on one 
occasion, the whole Chinese population of 
that colony, twenty-five thousand, were de- 
stroyed. ‘The massacre in Batavia was 
caused by a conspiracy against the govern- 
ment. Itoccurred about the time the Dutch 
lost their prosperous colony of Formosa. 
The Chinese went to that island after the 
Hollanders were well established. Event- 
ually becoming powerful enough, they killed 
the whites scattered in the country, and, 
after a nine months’ siege, captured the forts, 
which have since remained theirs. In 
Borneo their troubles began through a part- 
ly executed conspiracy to massacre all the 
natives in Sir James Brooks’s little kingdom 
of Sarawak; but the tables were turned, and 
it was the Chinese who were exterminated. 
In other countries where they have gone, 
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trouble has always occurred. It is for our 
statesmen to meditate on this record. 

The most objectionable feature of the 
presence of the Chinese in California is 
their effect on our own people. The poor 
native whites are in a more unsound moral 
and industrial condition than in any other 
Northern State. It reminds one of the con- 
dition of affairs in the South in slavery times, 
and the cause in both instances is doubtless 
thesame. Once while traveling in the foot- 
hills we stayed at a little house, where the 
woman keeping it was much overworked ; 
but she said she could obtain only Chinese 
help. ‘There were plenty of poor white 
girls in the neighborhood in want of money, 
but when asked to take any menial position 
they uniformly replied that they were not 


A CHRISTIAN 


I Live on the corner of a village street, 
and directly opposite is the dwelling of Mr. 
Ferreti—a pretty white cottage with a porch 
in front half hid by honeysuckle vines. 
The front yard is laid out in beautiful flower 
beds, where many plants bloom luxuriantly; 
and every morning and evening Mr. Ferreti 
may be seen watering and cultivating them 
with assiduous care. In the rear of the cottage 
are many fine fruit trees and grape-vines; 
and beyond them a poultry-yard which seems 
to require considerable attention from its 
owner. 

My neighbor and I were on friendly terms, 
though all that I knew about him could be 
summarized in a few words: he was a tailor, 
and a Turk. A dingy sign-board informed 
the village people of his business, and through 
the window I could often see him seated 
on his table busily sewing. He himself in- 
formed me of his nationality, and the asser- 
tion was emphasized by the red fez that he 
wore constantly. He wasa short man with a 
dark complexion, dark hair, and fiery black 
eyes, 

Mr. Ferreti was not a popular person; in 
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going to do a Chinaman’s work. It was the 
same in old times in the South; there it 
was the negro slave who degraded labor. 
The effect of the Chinese in California has 
been to degrade labor, to weaken the politi- 
cal body, and to injure morally, in the broad 
sense of that word, both the rich and the 
poor. They are a most undesirable people 
for us to open our doors to: any people 
must be that will not amalgamate with us. 
If, however, contrary to all experience, 
such an amalgamation should take place, it 
would be like two rivers I knew well in my 
school days. Their currents met, and, to 
my childish delight, ran side by side, unal- 
tered, for many miles—the clear blue Rhone 
and the muddy Arve. At last the contest 
ended. One conquered: it was the mud. 
Abbot Kinney. 


TURK. 


fact, he had few friends, for he was of a 


jealous, suspicious disposition; he seemed 
to be always troubled with a fear that some 
designing person would seek to deprive him 


of his property. ‘Though he was a Turk, I 
think he had abandoned the Mohammedan 
religion. 

Diagonally opposite my home was an un- 
occupied house in a state of general dilap- 
idation. It had been deserted for a long 
time, but one day a strange family arrived 
and took up their abode there. There was 
an old man and an old woman, both short 
of stature, and with faces deeply wrinkled; 
they were apparently husband and wife. 
Another old woman, tall, bony, and haggard, 
seemed to officiate as housekeeper. The 
fourth and last person was a girl who seemed 
about sixteen years of age. She was of 
small figure, and remarkably quick in her 
movements. Her hair was decidedly red, 
and flew about in a way that seemed to defy 
subjection; her face was thin and very much 
freckled, and her eyes were very large, keen, 
and dauntless. In the course of a few days 
I learned that the name of the family was 
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Priggs, and that the daughter was called 
Lucine. ‘The latter name seemed absurd 
enough at first, but I soon came to regard it 
as quite appropriate. 

Every morning at six o’clock there would 
arise a great bustle in the stranger’s house. 
The chimney would send forth smoke, and 
the tall, wild-eyed housekeeper would be 
seen hurrying about in discharge of her 
duties. At seven, the little old man and 
his wife would hurry away to the depot, and 
take the early train to the neighboring city, 
returning at seven in the evening. ‘They 
always carried with them a small valise, 
and it was a matter of great speculation to 
the gossips of the town what their business 
could be. After the old man and his wife 
were gone, the housekeeper would disappear 
and remain invisible the entire day. 

The effect produced upon Mr. Ferreti by 
this new arrival was extraordinary. He seem- 
ed to believe that it was the development of a 
plot against his peace and welfare. I occa- 
sionally saw him standing in the shade of his 
honeysuckles, and watching, with an appre- 
hensive air, the people across the way. For 
some days I think his flowers suffered from 
lack of care. ‘Then he consulted a carpen- 
ter, and had heavy wooden shutters put on 
his windows that faced toward the new 
neighbors, and afterwards appeared some- 
what reassured. 

Not many days had elapsed before the 
girl attracted my attention. While the other 
members of the strange family were very 
shabby, she was dressed richly, but gaudily 
and without the least taste. I had seen a 
piano carried into the house when the family 
came, and twice a week a pale lady came to 
give the young barbarian a music lesson. 
Then would be heard desperate attempts at 
scales, a jangle of discords, and finally a 
series of crashes, followed by the teacher's 
departure with despondent looks. ‘The girl, 
having thus disposed of an irksome duty, 
would come out, vault lightly upon the 
gate-post, and sit there, viewing with ap- 
parent interest the beautiful garden of Mr. 
Ferreti. 

One afternoon as I sat at my table writing, 
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I saw my Turkish neighbor come into his 
garden with a hoe and watering-pot, wearing 
his red fez as usual. In a moment I heard 
a peculiarly shrill voice calling : 

“Hullo, red-head! Hullo, red-head!” 

Looking out, I saw Lucine sitting on the 
gate post, repeating at intervals her rather 
questionable salutation. Mr. Ferreti ig- 


nored her presence for a time, though he 


was evidently ill at ease. At last he said 
severely : 

“Little girl, go away. 
away.” 

Then he retired to his house with great 
dignity. 

That night he came over to see me, and 
began to recount his troubles. 

“I haf been so mad to-day,” he sighed. 
“Dat girl over here—she is rude—she is 
She sit on the post of the gate, and 
say to me: ‘Hullo, red-head.’ O, I feel 
all hot, like fire inside. She call me red- 
head, but her head is more red than mine. 
Ah, I vas so mad!” 

“Why, Mr. Ferreti,” I replied, “she is but 
a child, and you should not notice her. 
Children will be children. Perhaps she is 
not taught to do better, for you see her pa- 
rents go away every day. Children some- 
times say saucy things to me on the street, 
but I do not mind them. I keep cool.” 

“Ah! you Americans are always cool. I 
wish I could be $0. But no; anything like 
dat make me burn inside. 1 could take the 
whip —the pistol—but there is the law. 
There should be law that children should 
not be rude. I say to myself, ‘Can this be 
America, where a man cannot go in his gar- 
den without getting insult?’” 

And with that he departed in deep afflic- 
tion. 

The next day I saw Lucine, attired in a 
red silk dress, busily engaged with a coffee- 
pot and fire shovel in cultivating a consump- 
tive rosebush that grew, or rather existed, in 
their yard. She was so interested in her 
new occupation that she positively refused 
to take her lesson when the music-teacher 
came, and that unfortunate lady went away 
with an expression of joy on her pale face. 


You are rude. Go 


saucy. 
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The rosebush received a great deal of atten- 
tion for a week, and then something new 
agitated the Priggs residence. One morn- 
ing the old man and his wife went away as 
usual, but instead of the deathlike silence 
which usually fell upon the place, there arose 
a clamor of voices, the shrill tones of Lu- 
cine predominating. They ceased presently, 
and, wondrous to relate, the chimney again 
sent forth a cloud of smoke. About two 
hours afterwards, I saw Lucine in earnest 
consultation with one of the neighbors’ girls; 
then she entered the house, and soon re- 
appeared, bearing an object covered with a 
snow-white cloth. The girl took it very 
carefully, and went across the street to Mr. 
Ferreti’s gate, while Lucine retired to a win- 
dow where she stood watching. The girl 
had hardly reached the gate, when Ferreti 
came hurriedly down the walk and met her. 
A short parley ensued, during which he 
waved her away in the most emphatic man- 
ner, and she returned to Lucine. Immedi- 
ately Lucine came out, banged the gate, flew 
across the street, and planted herself in front 
of Ferreti’s house. 

“You red-headed fool!” she cried, shak- 
ing her fist at the house; “come out here 
and I'll tell you what I think of you. Come 
out, or I'll come in there.” 

She tried the gate, but it was fastened in 
some way. ‘Then Mr. Ferreti leaned for- 
ward from his table, and opened the window. 

“Ah, little cat’ Ah, little cat/” he said; 
I would not hurt you. Go 
home right away.” 

Lucine stood on the gate. “Ain’t you 
ashamed of yourself, you unpolite old scis- 
sors-snipper; after all the trouble I took—” 

“Ah, little red cat/” cried Mr. Ferreti, 
with a black scowl; “your tr-r-r-r-rouble vas 
failure dis time!” He reached up quickly, 
and took down a long, ancient horse-pistol, 
cocked it, and took deadly aim at Lucine. 
did not move. ‘“Who’s afraid?” 
she said, throwing her head on one side, and 


“Go away. 


sne 


pouting her lips. 
Mr. Ferreti lowered his pistol, and shut 


I and Lucine, after 


his window with a bang; 


reflecting a moment, slowly returned home. 
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That evening Ferreti came over to see 
me. 

“Ah!” he said, with a deep sigh, “I do 
not feel well. ‘To-day I haf trouble again. 
I haf insult. Dis morning I see one little 
girl come to my gate withsomething covered 
with a cloth, a white cloth. I know not vat 
it vas, so I go to the gate and I say: 

“*Ah, little girl! what haf you there ?’ 

“She say, ‘It is a nice pie that Miss Lu- 
cine send to you, and she hope you will like 
it.’ 

“T say, ‘Give to Miss Lucine my thanks, 
my gratitude, but take the pie back again, 
and say I haf no use for such things.’ 

““Then the girl go back, and soon Miss 
Lucine run over and stand on my gate, and 
call me ‘red-head fool.’ Oh, I vas so mad! 
I open my window and say, ‘Little cat, go 
home.’ Still she talk, so I point my pistol | 
at her, but she vas not afraid; then I shut 
my window, for I did not wish to hurt her, 
and she go away. Why did she send the 
pie tome? She is not my friend. How 
can I know that it is all right? With my 
friend—with you, for instance—it is different. 
I would sit at your table, I would eat of your 
food, and place my life in your hands; but 
we would not do dat with a stranger; so 
when the girl send a pie to me, I think 
there vas something wrong.” 

I felt some surprise at this outcropping of 
medizval ideas, but tried to convince him 
that the pie was sent out of simple motives 
of kindness. In spite of all I could say, 
however, he went away with an expression 
of doubt on his face; and I did not know 
but he thought me a partner in the plot. 

Soon afterwards I used frequently to see 
Lucine standing at Mr. Ferreti’s fence watch- 
ing him as he tended his flowers. He took 
no notice of her, and she did not speak to 
him. One evening she ventured to climb to 
the top of the post at the corner of the fence, 
and from that elevated seat observed his 
operations with greater ease. She sat with 
her hands folded in her lap, and ewith an 
expression of deep interest on her face. 
Presently Mr. Ferreti saw her, and stood for 


a moment aghast. Then he seemed to 
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make up his mind that the time had come 
for action. 

“‘Girl, get down and go home.” 

“T ain’t hurtin’ nothin’,” was the imper- 
turbable answer. 

“Go away immediately. I might Awurt 
you. You would not like to be Aurt.” 

“I want to see you water the flowers.” 

“Go home, I say!” 

“T won't!” 

Mr. Ferreti grasped a hoe and advanced 
toward her with hasty steps. She turned a 
little pale, but did not move. Ferreti paused 


within two paces of her and stood surprised 


and irresolute. They conversed in a low 
tone for a few moments, and then he retired 
to the house and shut the door, leaving Lu- 
cine mistress of the situation. : 

After that, Lucine made the fence-post her 
throne every evening. She always opened a 
conversation of which I could hear portions, 
like the following, Ferreti generally answer- 
ing one question out of half a dozen: 

“What’s that thing with the red flower? 
Who laid out your garden?” 

**T did,” answered Ferreti. 

“How long did it take you to do it? 
Where did you learn to garden?” 

“Tn Rome.” 

“Rome! O-o-0-oh!” 

‘*Where’s Rome?” 

“In Italia.” 

‘Where's ‘ Talyah’?” 

“In Europe.” 

‘* How big is Europe ?” 

No answer. 

“Are you a Frenchman?” 

** No.” 

“What are you?” 

No answer. And so on. 

One evening Lucine mustered all her 
courage and boldly walked into Ferreti’s 
garden when he was watering his flowers. 
That roused him to a last desperate effort. 
He caught her by the arm and both came 
flying out of the gate like a whirlwind. 
Then she sat down on the ground as the 
best way of stopping her headlong career, 
and he sprang back inside and fastened the 
With three leaps she cleared the fence 


A silence. 


gate. 
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and was in the garden again. He darted 
one look at her, then turned away and took 
up his watering-pot. Having gained an 
entrance, she walked about examining the 
plants and flowers with great delight. Every 
evening afterwards she was there, and after 
atime I occasionally heard him talking to 
her. 

One night he called on me. He seemed 
preoccupied, and it was a long time before 
he broached the real object of his visit. At 
last he began : 

“Dat girl over here make me great trou- 
ble. She is not a bad girl, but she come in 
my garden every night. I try to make her 
go away, but she come all the same. I 
lock my gate—she climb over the fence. 
She walk around and ask me questions, but 
I do not care for dat very much. Dat girl 
is smart, but she has not been much to 
Sut now I think dat it is not right 
for the girl to come there. In Europe it 
would be considered not proper. It would 
be very bad. In America it is different, but 
still the people will look from their windows 
and talk. I like not to haf the people say 
bad things about dat girl; but what shall I 
do? Shall I stay in my house? My flowers 
will die. They must haf water. What shall 
I do?” 

“Mr. Ferreti,” I replied, “go to Mr. Priggs 
and ask him to use his authority to keep his 
daughter at home.” 

“His what? Use—eh?” 

“Ask him to keep his girl at home.” 

“OQ—but what good? I think the girl 
do just what she like.” 

“Tt would do no harm to try.” 

‘**No, it would do no harm. 
2” 

The next morning I saw my afflicted 
friend accost Mr. Priggs as he left his gate. 
Ferreti with tragic gestures seemed to recount 
his troubles, and Mr. Priggs replied with an 
abject, deprecating attitude. The results of 
the conference were not apparent, for Lucine 
appeared with great regularity in the garden. 

One evening my friend did not appear 
His door was closed, 

fastened. He had 


school. 


I shall try 


among his flowers. 
and the shutters all 
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either gone away, or else beaten a retreat 
and intrenched himself. Lucine appeared 
at the usual hour, but waited in vain for Mr. 
Ferreti; and after walking about and calling 
a few times she went home. 

About nine o’clock the door was opened 
cautiously, and Ferreti appeared, carrying a 
lantern and a watering-pot. He came down 
amongst the flowers. Then a figure stole 
along the fence, the gate clanged, and a 
shrill voice said: 

“Where you been? What makes you so 

(hen I heard a series of ejaculations in 
an unknown language. It was evidently a 
wail of despair, and after that Mr. Ferreti 
submitted to his fate. 

\bout a week afterwards, my friend came 
to see me again. He appeared like a 
changed man. His face beamed with good 
nature, and he talked gayly and laughed con- 
stantly. He did not once mention Lucine 
nor his troubles. 

He brought me as a present two bottles 

f wine. He set them on the table, and 
then asked for a corkscrew and 
When they were brought, he opened both 
bottles, and drank a little wine from each. 

“There,” he said, as he replaced the glass 

n the table, ‘I haf tasted the wine. You 
may know it is all right.” 

“Confound your heathenish customs,” 


glass. 


thought I. 
Mr. Ferreti having performed his duty in 
regard to the wine, entered into conversa- 
tion, in the course of which he recounted 
many incidents of his travels, and informed 
me of many customs of European countries. 
In return, he desired me to enlighten him in 
regard to some American customs, which I 
lid as well as I could. He departed in 
igh spirits, and that evening I saw him pick 
the finest rose in his garden and give it to 
|.ucine; at which I wondered not a little, for 
| erreti was usually very miserly with his roses. 
On my return home one afternoon, I was 
surprised on entering my sitting-room to 
‘ind Mr. Ferreti and Lucine. They arose 
is Lentered. Ferreti held an open paper in 

his hand. 


A Christian Turk. 
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“My friend,” he said, as he advanced 
leading Lucine, “it is with pleasure that I 
introduce my wife, Madame Ferreti.” 

“Ts it possible!” I said in astonishment. 

‘“‘Ah! you are surprise,” cried Ferreti, 
laughing, ‘‘but it is true. See, I have the 
deed—the bond”; and he held out the mar- 
riage certificate. 

“T congratulate you both, and wish you a 
great deal of happiness. ‘This is so unex- 
pected that it did surprise me.” 

“Tt is done a little quick, but it could 
be no other way.  Lucine like the flow- 
ers, and she please me with the questions. 
What could we do better? We go away 
and are married. But still we have a little 
difficulty. I say to Lucine before we are 
married: ‘Shall we not tell your parents? 
Shall we not haf the wedding feast?’ 

“She say: ‘My father cares nothing for 
me. My mother give me fine clothes, and 
she buy me a piano; but I do not care for 
such things. They eat little that they may 
save money. ‘They say nothing to me, but 
go away every day, and at night count 
money. At home I see nobody all day but 
my aunt, who smokes a pipe that makes her 
sleep. Why should I tell my parents? 
Would they stop counting money to make a 
wedding feast? Would my aunt leave her 
sleepy pipe that she loves better than any- 
thing? No, never. It is ridicule. I am 
eighteen years old, and I can do as I 
please.’ 

“So we tell nobody, but go away and are 
married. Now we sall go and tell them, 
and would wish you to go with us, if you 
will be so kind.” 

So I accompanied my friends to Mr. 
Priggs’s residence, when that mysterious 
gentleman and his wife returned from the 
city. Mr. Ferreti led the way with his wife 
on his.arm. In the other hand he held the 
open marriage certificate fluttering in the 
breeze. I followed, feeling much amused 
at the whole affair. 

We found Mr. Priggs and his wife in the 
front room, and presently the wild, haggard 
face of the housekeeper appeared at the 
kitchen door. They all stood in silent 
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amazement at our appearance. .The room 
was furnished with a few rude chairs and a 
dilapidated sofa; and in sharp contrast to 
these, a fine piano stood at one side. ‘There 
were no books, no pictures, no ornaments of 
any description. 

“Mr. Priggs. and madam,” said Ferreti, 
gravely saluting them, “I haf the honor to 
announce that your daughter Lucine has 
become my wife, and is now Madame Fer- 
reti. We were married to-day, as the bond 
will show.” 

There was silence for a moment. 
the old man said in a lachrymose tone, as 
he nursed one hand inanother: “Is that so? 
Is that so?” 

“Here is the bond,” said Ferreti. 

There was another silence. 

‘“*T am very poor,” said the old man, in a 
whining tone; “I can't give her any money, 
any goods; nothing at all.” 

“T ask nothing,” said Ferreti, proudly; “1 
haf my house, my vines, my trees, my flow- 
ers. We sall be happy. I haf the honor 
to say good by.” 

They turned to go, when Mrs. 
caught Lucine by the hands, and there was 
a trace of tears on her leathery face as she 


Then 


Priggs 


said, in a dazed way : 
‘Little Lucine married! It can’t be. It 
can't be. Why, she’s but a child—” 
“Tut, the old 
anxiously, taking her arm; “it is done now.” 
silently held aloft the marriage 


tut,” whispered man 
Ferreti 

certificate. 
* But little Lucine must have something,” 

said the poor old woman in a broken voice, 


Song. 
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while the tears rolled down her cheeks, 
“We must give her—” 

*Q-o0-0-0-0!” cried the old man, with a 
hypocritical expression of woe. “We are so 
Shall we give her a broken chair? 
See the tinkling piano you wou/d hire. 
We cannot pay the rent. The good, kind 
husband will provide ali things.” 

Lucine seemed overcome with astonish- 


poor. 


ment at this unusal expression of feeling on 
the part of her parents; but they now relaps- 
ed into silence, and we took our departure. 

The next day Mr. Priggs and his wife did 
not go to the city. The day after, they 
packed their scanty furniture, and silently 
stole away in the early morning. No one 
knew where they went. 

Mr. Ferreti and Lucine live happily to- 
gether. Every evening they talk and laugh 
in the garden as they water the flowers. - I 
often see them taking their tea on the porch 
under the honeysuckles. 

Not long ago I was in the city, and while 
I was talking to a friend on the street, two re- 
markable persons passed us. One was a little 
old man with a wrinkled face, who appeared 
to be blind. His faltering steps were guided 
by a little old woman who was very lame. 
From curiosity | asked my friend who they 
were. 

“A pair of beggars who have frequented 
these streets for many years. Humbugs, I 
dare They ought to be as rich as 
Croesus by this time.” 

In spite of their disguise and affected in 
firmities, I recognized Mr. Priggs and his 


wife. 


say. 


C. E. B. 


SONG. 


© WIND, stir not; 
O singing bird, be still: 
Let but this surging love 
The senses fill. 


© stars, be fixed; 
© day, forget to dawn 
Since night hath seen 


love born. 


EB. B. F. 
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ONE may get interesting and important 
views of “the Indian problem” from the 
standpoint of the United States census for 
1880, aided by a study of the annual reports 
of the Office of Indian Affairs for 1879, 
1880, 1881, and 1882. The Compendium 
of the Tenth Census (1880) has at last come 
to hand in the shape of two ponderous oc- 
tavo volumes of nearly one thousand pages 
each. The delay in publication is attributed 
to the immense amount of statistics gath- 
ered, and the inadequacy of appropriations 
by Congress. It is foreign to our present 
purpose to attempt a review of these vol- 
umes. <A leading object of the writer of 
this article is to cull from this immense pile 
of statistics, furnished both by the Census 
Office and Indian Office, such statistical 
facts, dry but important, as pertain to the 
Indian problem in our own State, and to 
compile a series of tables and other statis- 
tics, and place them in print—not in the 
columns of a daily newspaper to be used on 
the morrow for kindling the household fire, 
hut in a magazine which can be bound and 
preserved for future reference. ‘They are 
intended to become the basis for future 
practical operations in solving the Indian 
problem in the several counties of the State. 
The first thing in the solution of any prob- 
lem is to know its fundamental facts and 
One important fact is that, while 
the Federal Government is supposed to be 
looking after a/Z our 18,000 Indians as 
“wards of the government,” more than three- 
quarters of them—13,788—are outside of all 
connection with or control of any Agency or 
Reservation, and attending to their own 
business and getting a living in their own 
way—a way not tending very rapidly toward s 
their civilization. But the discussion of 
such questions I postpone for another day. 
We are dealing now with dry statistics. 

In order to show the relations of Califor- 
nia to the other States and Territories, as 

Vow. FL 


factors. 
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regards her proportional burden of the In- 
dian problem, I have thought it best to com- 
pile a table—No. I.—showing the total 
population of each State and Territory, é- 
cluding the Agency Indians ; the number of 
Indians outside of Agencies, taken from the 
United States Census ; the number of Agen- 
cy Indians, taken from the reports of the 
Indian Office; and the total number of 
Indians pertaining to each State and Terri- 
tory. No such table is to be found in the 
Census Compendium, for reasons which may 
be gathered from the remarks following. 

The work of taking the census of the 
Indian population is peculiar, differing from 
that for all the other classes of population. 
In order to get an accurate estimate of the 
total Indian population of the States and 
Territories, as well as the separate totals for 
each State, Territory, or county, one re- 
quires to go through a special education in 
the science of enumerating Indians. In our 
schoolboy days we were taught how to test 
the accuracy of a sum in addition by a pro- 
cess called “casting out the nines.” The 
Census Office in enumerating Indians seems 
to work by some similar process of casting 
out, not the nines, but the Indians, or three- 
quarters of them. 

In one of the “ Census Bulletins,” issued 
in advance of the Compendium volumes, is 
found this note of explanation: “ The fig- 
ures for Alaska and the Indian Territory 
are omitted, as their inhabitants are not con- 
sidered citizens. All Indians not subject to 
taxation are also omitted in conformity with 
the census law. The column headed ‘ col- 
ored’ comprises persons only of African de- 
scent.” The table referred to has separate 
columns for Chinese and Japanese, and no 
mention is made of any omission of Chi- 
nese “* because they are not citizens.” The 
clause of “all Indians not subject to taxa- 
tion” requires the omission of “all Indians 
not taxed, i. e., Indians in tribal relations 
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under the care of the government ”—mean- 
ing thereby all under the care of United 
States Indian Agents and usually living on 
Indian Reservations. These excepted In- 
dians were reported by the Indian Office 
Report of 1882 as numbering 261,351, ex- 
clusive of those in Alaska, which have been 
estimated by an official agent in December, 
1882, at 31,240. ‘The great “Indian Terri- 
tory,” containing an area of 69,830 square 
miles (larger than the State of Missouri) 
and an Indian population of 79,024 (larger 
by 10,000 than the entire population of the 
State of Nevada), is not allowed to appear 
in the population tables of the Compendium, 
not even by a line, nor has it a line in the 
‘index. In Table CVIII. (second volume) of 
Areas and Land Surface, it is allowed one 
short line showing its square miles; but is 
not allowed to enter into the aggregate area 
as a basis of computation of population to 
the square mile. And yet every schoolboy 
finds this Indian Territory laid down on his 
map of the United States. Does it belong 
to Mexico or Great Britain? Not even its 
small white and negro population is noticed. 
The exclusion of Indian population amounts 
to a monomania in the Census Office. 

According to the tables presented by the 
Compendium, to the mind of a foreign stu- 
dent of our national statistics, the total Indian 
population of the United States and Terri. 
tories amounts to only 66,407, and all these 
are “civilized” by the magic agency of the 
heading of a column in the table. 

One might be disposed to censure the 
Hon. Francis A. Walker for this absurdity, 
he having been the superintendent not only 
of the census of 1880, but of that of 1870 
also; and having also been Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs in 1872. But this is what 
he himself thinks about the subject, as 
quoted from the Introduction to Vol. L, 
page xvi, Census Reports for 1870: 

“Tt is to be regretted that the census law 
of 1850, while extending the enumeration 
required by the Constitution to the inhabi- 
tants of the Territories, should have followed 
the narrower rule of that instrument in respect 
to the Indian population. The phrase of 
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the Constitution, ‘Indians not taxed,’ seems 
to have been adopted by the framers of 
the census law as a matter of course. Now, 
the fact that the Constitution excludes from 
the basis of representation Indians not taxed 
affords no possible reason why, in a census 
which is on its face taken with equal refer- 
ence to statistical as to political interests, 
such persons should be excluded from the 
population of the country. They should 
of course appear separately, so that the pro- 
visions in regard to the apportionment of 
representatives may be carried out; but they 
should appear, nevertheless, as a constituent 
part of the population of the country, viewed 
in the light of all social, economical, and 
moral principles. An Indian not taxed 
should, to put it upon the lowest possible 
ground, be reported in the census just as 
truly as the vagabond or pauper of the white 
or the colored race. The fact that he sus- 
tains a vague political relation is no reason 
why he should not be recognized as a human 
being by a census which counts even the 
cattle and horses of the country. The prac- 
tical exclusion of the Indians from the 
census creates a hiatus which is wholly un- 
necessary, and which goes to impair that 
completeness which affords a great part of 
the satisfaction of any statistical work.” 

General Walker, in order to complete his 
“table of the true population” of 1870, 
which he inserted in his Introduction, was 
obliged to resort to the records of the Indian 
Office for a more correct estimate of the 
Indian population. In that table the Indian 
Territory holds its proper place, as well as 
other Territories having a large Indian pop- 
ulation. Even Alaska was admitted, but 
with a greatly exaggerated figure. 

Such a table is lacking in the Census 
Compendium of 1880; and we are obliged 
to supply its place by our Table No. L, in 
which needed corrections have been made. 
It appears by this table that the total of both 
Outside and Agency Indians in California is 
17,925, being the largest number in any 
organized State, Michigan being second, with 
17,044 And it also appears that only 4,324 
United States Agency Indians are to be 
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deducted from the total for California, leav- 
ing, of outsiders, or free Indians, 13,891. 
There are only seven of the organized States 
that contain over 5,000 Indians; namely, 
California, 17,925; Michigan, 17,044; Min- 
nesota, 6,682; Nevada, 10,634; New York, 

5,935; Oregon, 5,813; Wisconsin, 10,411. 
If Washington Territory should be admitted 
as a State, she would have 17,542, ranking 
next below California. The number in 
Dakota, if admitted, would depend upon 
the new boundaries. Over one-sixth of the 
population of the State of Nevada is Indian, 
or was in 1880. 

The most obvious fact derived from the 
general census is the small proportion which 
the Indian class bears to the other classes in 
the republic. As compared with the whole 
fifty millions of the United States, counting 
the Indians at one-third of a million, there 
is only one Indian to every one hundred 
and fifty inhabitants; and as compared with 
the colored population, only about one to 
eighteen. The Indians in California are 
not quite equal in number to one-quarter of 
the Chinese population of the same State. 
The number of immigrants arriving from 
foreign countries in the year ending June 
30, 1882, was 780,000, more than double 
all the Indians, even including those of 
Alaska. These immigrants are distributed 
all over the country; and probably one-half 
of them do not speak English any better 
than the Indians. All the Agency Indians 
do not amount to more than one-third of 
our annual immigration. 

In compiling the Table No. II., I have 
added the Agency Indians in their proper 
counties to the Outside Indians, so as to 
show the total of Indians in each county, 
whether under Agency or not. They have 
been added in the total population of the 
counties where Agencies exist. In the 
counties of Los Angeles, San Diego, and 
San Bernardino there was a double enumera- 
tion, one by the United States census 
enumerator, and the other by the United 
States Indian Agent, each reporting to a 
different office at Washington. The United 
States Indian Agent at San Bernardino has 
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Showing total population of each State and Territory, 
and the Indian population of cach; compiled partly 
Jrom the Compendium of the U.S. Census for 188o, 
and partly from the Indian Office Report of 1881- 
82, with some necessary corrections suggested by a 


comparison of the two documents. 





Total ; 
|populat’ n, | : } 
| including Indians 
| Agency Outside. | 
Indians | 


Total 
Ind’ns. 


States and 
Territories. 


Agency 
Indians. 


1,202, §05 








Alabama..... a 
Arkansas ......++- 802,525 
California. .....6. 866.342! 13 601 17,925 
1954252 154 po 
622,700 235 255 
146 608 3 
269.493 180 
124 
140° 
246 
1,624,905) 406 
99®.995 815 
1,648 6go 50 
939,946 
645,936 
934 943 
1,753 O85 
1,640,732 
785.155 
1,131,507 


213 213 
105 seececene 195 


Connecticut 
Delaware 

iy eee 
Georgia.. 
Illinois... 

Indiana 

SR wrskseetcnes 
Kansas......+ 0s. 
Kentucky 


Louisiana. ........ 





Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi ...... 
Missouri 2,168, 38 
Nebraska. 459,341 
Nevada. eee 70,097 
New Hampshire... 346,091 


1,131,116 

New York. «++! §,087,987 
North ¢ ‘arolin ina....| 1 399750 
sees] 3,198,062 

179.239 
4,282,891 
276,531 
995-577 
155425359 
1 §91,857 
332 286 
1,512,565 
O15.457 
1.323.253 
49.418, 560 


Pennsylvania...... 
Rhode Island. 
South Carolina .... 
Tennessee 


Vermont 

i eee 
West V irginia ere 
Wisconsin . ; 
Total in States. ... 
Arizona 

BRET a:s:009 0 
Dist. € ‘olumbia. init 


| 10,917 

91,786 
57 061 20,714 
166,273 32,457 
177.624 5 | | 5 
Idaho...... 36 862 4417 
Montana in 57. 864 | 20.368 
New Mexico..... | 146,242 7| 36 449 
146 334 | 3,178 
88,219 | 14,508 
22,562 1,922 


Washington .. 
Wyoming ‘ 
{5 tribes... § 60,036] 
(Other tribes | 18 988! 
Organized| | 
Territories 978, 665 19,441 193 63) 213,072 
Alaska (estimated ) | 33-420 31,240 sees) 31,240 


Indian Territory. 79,024 79,024 


lotal 


Total ‘Territories 
with Alaska.. 


Grand Total.. 


1,012,091 50,681 | —_-193.631| 244,312 


243-527) 336.098 


15° 43° 6511 


s s7t 





Total Indians without Alaska—States................. 91.786 


Territories 213.072 


OR CR Dati 5 0 niin ine das cuca season 304,858 
Total with Alaska 


Agency Indians—States 
Territories 


49,896 
193 631 


243.527 
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Showing the aggregate population and the Indians in 


each county of California, as shown by the Com- 


pendium of the U.S. Census for 1880, and by the 


Report of the U.S. Indian Office for 1881-S2, with 


some necessary corrections suggested by a comparison 


of the two documents, 








Tule River Reservation) *********""*"""* 
TuOlumMe occ-cccsccccecesccecccersvcces 
WERE cscs ccccescceees ceeecentseenaes 
Volo cece ccccceccccccecses 

Witness cndennccqonce 


Votals....ccccsess 


Aggregate] 
popula-/ Indians. 
tion. 

Alpine ..-.--eeeceesesenee cee al RS ea 
Alameda.. 62,976 | 103 
Amador ......+-eseee8s wrririre 11,384 | 272 
PEG ceccvevcvcccsens 18,721 | 522 
Calaveras. ...cccrccccsccee ccoces ‘an 9.094 | 169 
Colusa cece ccccscccccces 12.118 353 
Contra Costa 12.525 | 47 
Died Mateiccce occ cers cesccseccene secs | 29584 41 
Bi Dorada. os veccccsccvcccvccscscoccee 10,683 193 
PVGGRO occc ccccccccsccccccscccessccceces 9,478 794 
Humboldt and ' ere 1 ( 1.935 
Hoopah Valley Reservation § ***"***"*** | 10,082 g10 
oopa j 

TMyO crcssccseccsececcecrcesrseccsssens 2 928 637 
Bin oo cncne sseccecescctess cscs: cee | 602 | 332 
LGRE. cocccccccccscvcecs eccccecccsecers 6.596 | 774 
DN 6cccbnkeeeaes S666 Kéeccoere anaes | 35340 330 
Los Ang sles. and agen phendnewecsesaues 33 420 | 355 
PN. vcd ces Bebedees t00uedcesbutessees 11,324 | 162 
Mariposa....--+e++ «++: Ceccscces 4.339 184 
Mendocino and bce a ES Oe 
Round V -_ ey Reservation Se alin 135445 1 645 
Merced.. MUTTTTIT TCT TTT 5,656 | ~ 
Modo o.o-e ccc ccecccessercceceeerenens 4.399 44 
Mono ....«ee0+- Secacescsnrseenses eee 7499 3 
Monterey... ....seeereesecsesenceeeeecess 11,302 222 
Napa eeeeeeee COOH HR SEE Hee eeeeeese® | 13,235 | 64 
WeVAGR ccccccccccesescccs coessesccveses | 20,82 101 
PlnGef .ccccccescecs Coeoceseecceces ° 14,232 | o1 
Plumas........cees. eens se cuceces wales 6,180 | 538 
Sacramento. ... cece cccecereeeeeeecncenes | 34,390 | 14 
San Benito.... Scccescsccesl ©,584 | Sr 
San Bernardino > and Agency. panseeseensés | 7,868 740 
San Diego and Agency........+. esecees 8,831 | 1,915 
Ss WERNER 400 v050s8énecssseveceeens | 2332959 45 
San Joaquin ........e06- Peevereveeesece | 24.349 | 34 
San Luis Obispo....cocsecesecessseeeees| G.142 | 153 
San Mated.cccssccccee cocccseces eoccerss | 8,669 | g 
Santa Barbara ....ccsccsess-eee eoseseee] 9523 | &s 
Santa Clara. .ccccccces thee cesencesenten | 35.039 73 
Santa Cruz ....se000-. (ithe shbnko enn | 12,802 | 131 
Shasta..cccssecces Sece-seees eoee seeeee! 9,492 | 1.037 
Sierra wesccscees. cocsecsseces Ceercceres 6623 | 12 
SighiveG ccccccccccccccecceses a ee 8,610 | 493 
SONOMOcoccc ceccces cece cecccoccesessecces 8, a 
Sonoma ..++--. 25, 
Benmtelaws oooscce.coccccsscscovececesece ce § 
Sutter...... SO ere eese seceseccosecsocese s, 
‘Tehama eoeee 6 | 
Trimity ...cc0s-cccce eecces 
Tulare and ' | 

| 
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s10—added to pop. of Humboldt Co. 


Hoopah Valley Res’n.. 
Round Valley ms 645 
‘Tule River - 159 = ” 
Mission Indians S. Cal.3,010 


“ “ 


Mendocino Co. 
‘lulare Co. 


Total of Agency Inds. 4,324 
Of the Mission Indians, 39 added to Los Angeles County; 82 


Jernardino County; and 213 to San Diego County. 
already included in the U. 5. 


to San 
rhe others— 
Census. 


2,676—were 
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charge of what are called the “ Mission In- 
dians,” about 3,o10 in number, scattered 
throughout the counties of San Bernardino, 
Los Angeles, and San Diego, and living in 
small bands under tribal chiefs upon little 
reservations provisionally set apart for them 
by the old Mexican priests or alcaldes, or 
by the kind indulgence of the old Mexican 
rancheros. At the time the United States 
census was taken in the summer of 1880, 
the laboring adults were probably scattered 
among the different ranchos, working on 
wages for white people. ‘The United States 
census enumerators, probably not knowing 
the relation which they held to the United 
States Indian Agent, has listed them as Out- 
side Indians, and assigned them to the three 
counties respectively: Los Angeles, 316; 
San Bernardino, 658; and San Diego, 1,702; 
total, 2,676—according to the Compendium 
table. Now the Indian Agent claims that 
all these Indians thus listed are included 
in his census of 3,010 reported to the Indian 
Office; and he says “there are no Outside 
Indians in the three counties, except about 
200 Pah Utes and Chemihuevas living on 
the extreme border of the desert in the 
mountains, which I do not think are in- 
cluded in any census.” In constructing the 
table, 1 have omitted the mountain 
desert Indians on account of indefiniteness, 
and because a part of them—the Chemihue- 
vas—belong to the Arizona Reservation. 
Striking out the returns of the census enu- 
merator, 2,676, I have distributed the 3,010 
proportionately among the three counties. 
I cannot learn that any such double entry 
has taken place at the other three United 
States Indian Agencies in the State. 

We learn from this table that there are 
four containing each more than 
1,000 Indians: Humboldt, including Hoo- 
pah Valley Reservation, 2,445; Mendocino, 
including Round Valley Reservation, 1,910; 
Shasta, 1,037; and San Diego (all Agency), 


200 


counties 


1,915. Of counties containing over 500 
there are six: Butte, 522; Fresno, 794; 
Inyo, 637; Lake, 774: Plumas, 538; San 


Three coun- 
Mo- 


Bernardino (all Agency), 740. 
ties contain over 400: Del Norte, 411; 
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doc, 404; Siskiyou, 492. In the four coun- 
ties containing the largest Indian population, 
more than one-fifth of the total population 
of San Diego County is Indian; in Hum- 
boldt County, more than one-seventh; in 
Mendocino County, one-seventh; and in 
Shasta County, more than one-tenth. It will 
be noted that the largest masses of Indians 
live in the counties more remote from the 
center of the State, San Francisco County 
having only 45, and Sacramento County 
only 14. 
STATE SCHOOL STATISTICS, 

The State of California provides no other 
official table of her Indian population than 
the meager returns taken by the school 
census marshals, a summary of which is 
embodied in the Report of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. These re- 
turns, by reason of a State law, only profess 
to give the numbers of such Indian children 
as are “living under the guardianship of 
white persons” (Sec. 1858, Political Code). 
The children of wild or Outside Indians, as 
well as those of the Indian Reservations, are 
not included. Here again, as in the United 
States census, there is a casting out of the 
Indians; but it is more justifiable, because 
the State school moneys are apportioned to 
the several counties “in proportion to the 
number of school census children between 
the ages of five and seventeen years of age”; 
and it does not seem just that counties hav- 
ing a large proportion of wild Indian chil- 
dren, for whom nobody provides any schooling 
whatever, should therefore receive an extra 
proportion of school money with which to 
educate their white children. ‘This matter, 
however, needs looking into. Can there 
not be some organization devised in the 
several counties by which these straggling 
Indian children can enjoy the benefit 
either of the common-school system or 
of some private school apart from the 


others ? 


Number of Indian children (by State census) 
between the ages of 5 and 17 years, June 30, 
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Indian census children who attended public 
schools at any time during the school year 
243 
Indian census children who attended only pri- 
vate schools at any time during the school year 
Indian census children who did not attend any 
school during the school year 1882-83 


Amount of State apportionments per census 
child 
Amount of county apportionments per census 
3-25 
Cost of tuition per scholar enrolled in the pub- 
ee 14.32 
Cost of tuition per scholar, average number 
belonging 20.74 
Cost of tuition per scholar, average daily at- 
tendance 22.45 
Cost tuition added to other current expenses 
per scholar enrolled , 17.27 
Cost tuition added to other current expenses 
per average belonging 25.00 
Cost tuition added to other current expenses 
per daily attendance 
Average monthly salary paid to male teachers 
(1882). 
Average monthly salary paid to female teachers 
(1882) 


INDIAN RESERVATIONS IN CAL- 


IFORNIA, 


rHE U. S. 


The following summaries are made up 
from the annual reports, with their accom- 
panying tables, of the superintendents to 
the Indian Office for the year ending July 
30, 1882; for the general remarks and 
opinions of the superintendents reference 
must be made to the reports. 

Hoopah Valley Reservation, in Humboldt 
County.—Agent, 1881-82, Lieutenant Gor- 
don Winslow, U. S. A. After July 30, 1882, 
Captain Charles Porter, U. S. A. 

Total Indians, 510. All wear citizen’s 
dress. Can speak English, 345. School 
population, 120; no boarding-school; day- 
school accommodation for 60. Average day- 
school attendance, 42; 1 teacher. Indians 
who can read, 13; have learned to read 
during the year, 2. Acres cultivated by 
school, 6, raising 150 bushels vegetables. 
Annual cost of school to government, $720; 
contributed in addition by the wife of Lieu- 
tenant Winslow, $500 ; total, $1,220. School 
cost per head of average attendance, $29. 
Industries taught, sewing and gardening. 
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All the children vaccinated. In reading, 
writing, and copying, children have made 
fair progress. Among the pupils are five 
“very smart ones,” whom the superin- 
tendent recommends to be transferred to 
Carlisle School. (Why not to Forest Grove 
in Oregon ?) Acres in Reservation, 89,572 ; 
of which are tillable, 900 ; cultivated by gov- 
ernment, 300; by Indians, 100. Acres 
under fence, 506. Allotments in severalty, 
50. No land occupied unlawfully by white 
intruders. 1 church building ; houses occu- 
pied by Indians, 126; houses built by In- 
dians during the year, 8. Lumber sawed, 75 
thousand feet. Saw-mill and flour-mill re- 
moved to safe ground. Births, 11; deaths, 
15. Of total subsistence of the Indians, one- 
third is earned or obtained by them in civ- 
ilized pursuits, one-third by hunting, fishing, 
root-gathering, etc., and one-third by issue 
of government rations—of these rations, a 
part are supposed to be the product of the 
Agency farm cultivated by Indians. Male 
Indians who undertake labor in civilized 
pursuits, 186. Harvests fair; Indians en- 
couraged, and Indian farming has increased. 
Peltries, the product of hunting, sold for 
$2,000. Salmen-fishing prospects were un- 
favorable for the season. ‘They depend upon 
this for nearly one-third of their yearly sub- 
Incidental expense, $15. — Sala- 
ries of regular employees, $4,360; salaries 
and incidentals amount per Indian to $8.54. 
There are no data furnished by the super- 
intendent by which can be estimated the 
proportion of cost of articles furnished from 
outside by the Government to this Agency 


sistence. 


such as clothing, medicines, subsistence sup- 
plies, agricultural machines, wagons, shop 
materials and tools, horses, mules, and cat- 
tle. For all the four Agencies in California, 
Congress appropriated for the last 
year a total of $32,000, of which were ex- 
pended $31,119.54. There is a table in the 
general report of the Indian Office which 
shows that the objects for which this amount 
was expended were as follows: Medicines and 
medical supplies, $67 2.09. 
$8,293.16. Subsistence supplies, $6,096.48. 
Agricultural and miscellaneous supplies, $5,- 


fiscal 


Annuity goods, 
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956.77. Transportation and storage, $110. 
Pay of regular employees at Agencies, 
$9,322.60; pay of temporary employees at 
Agencies, $69. Support of schools (outside 
of salaries), $260.91. ‘To promote civiliza- 
tion generally, including labor,” $60. Trav 
eling expenses of Indian Agents, $163.73. 
Incidental expenses of Agencies, $114.80. 
In hands of Agents, $10.06. 

The total expenditure, $31,119.54, di- 
vided by the 4,324 Agency Indians of this 
State, gives about $7.20 per head. But we 
have the data for deducting the pay of em- 
ployees and incidental expenses at each 
Agency, the total for the four Agencies being 
$9,670.13. This deducted from the $31,- 
119.54 leaves $21,449.41, or $4.96 (close to 
$5) per head. How much each Agency has 
received per head we have not the data to 
determine. 

Round Valley Reservation, in Mendocino 
County.—Agent, H. B. Sheldon. Indians 
on Reservation, 645. <All wear citizen’s 
dress. Acres in Reservation, 102,118. 
Acres tillable, 2,000. Whites unlawfully on 
Reservation, 12. Acres occupied by white 
Acres cultivated during 
1,210; by Indians, 
Acres broken in year by Indians, 20; 
by government, ro. 


intruders, 8,000. 
year by government, 
400. 
Lumber cut, 181 thou- 
sushels of grain 
raised, 1,600. Male Indians who undertake 
manual labor in civilized pursuits, 150. 
Indian apprentices, 11. Houses occupied 
by Indians, 85. Houses built by Indians 
during past year, 19. No church building; 
Contributed by religious 
societies for other purposes than education, 
$622. Have received medical treatment 
during the year, 737. Births, 13; deaths, 
22. Proportion of subsistence obtained by 
Indians in civilized pursuits, 75 per cent; 
by rations from government, 25 per cent. 
Educational.—Indians who can speak Eng- 
lish, 500. Children of school age, 81. Can 
read, 76. Have learned to read during the 
year, 5. Boarding-school accommodation 
for 75 scholars. Iay-school accommodation 
for 25; only one day-scholar. Attending 
boarding-school one month or more, 57. 


sand. Fencing, 506 rods. 


1 missionary. 
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Average attendance at boarding-school, 43. 
Cost of maintaining schools to government, 
$2,009. ‘Teachers and employees, 8. Cost 
of schools per head on 44 average attendance, 
$45.61. Acres cultivated by school, 4. In- 
dustries taught, domestic work, sewing, care 
of stock, carpentering, cobbling, gardening. 
No allotments in severalty. Stock owned 
by Indians, 75 horses, 10 mules, 25 cattle, 
20 swine. Pay of regular employees, $2,- 
3.25; of temporary employees, $69; total, 
,272.25, which amounts to $3.52 per head 
of Indians on Reservation. Five dollars 
more per head for miscellaneous expendi- 
tures from outside by government would 
amount to $3,225; but whether more or less 
was actually expended does not appear in 
the report. The success of this Reservation 
is much impeded by bickering between the 
white intruders and the Indians. 
Tule River Reservation, in Tulare County. 
Agent, C. G. Belknap. Indians on reser- 
vation, 159. All but seven wear citizen’s 
dress; they are so located that each family 
controls about 160 acres. All live in board 
houses. Acres in reservation, 48,551, most- 
ly mountainous. Acres tillable, 250, of 
medium quality; about half can be irrigated. 
Acres cultivated by Indians, 200; by gov- 
ernment, 25. under fence, 600. 
Fencing made in the year, 200 rods. 475 
bushels grain raised. Stock owned by In- 
horses, 4 mules, 12 cattle, 85 


Acres 


dians, 70 
swine. Indians occupied in agriculture and 
other civilized pursuits, 40. Male Indians 
who can undertake manual labor in civilized 
pursuits, 62. Excessive drought has cur- 
tailed the agricultural products of the year. 

of subsistence gained by civil- 
50 per cent; by hunting, fish- 
etc., 25 per cent; by government 
per cent. Houses occupied by 
Indians, 40. No church building. No mis- 
No apprentices. Births, 7; deaths, 
8. No teacher. School population, 17. 
No school kept during the year. There isa 
boarding-school, but it has not been opened. 
“(Juite a large proportion of pupils, former- 
ly in boarding-school, have married the past 
year, and think themselves (although they 


Proportion 
ized pursuits, 
ing, 
rations, 25 


sionary. 
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are mere children) too old to attend 
school.” Indians who can speak English, 
60; who can read, 45. Traveling and other 
incidental expenses, $110.65; pay of em- 
ployees, $1,019.35; total, $1,130, which 
amounts to $7.11 per Indian. The propor- 
tion of government appropriations used by 
this Agency, except for salaries and expenses, 
does not appear by the report. 

Mission Indians of Southern California, 
in San Bernardino, San Diego, and Los 
Angeles Counties.—Agent, S. S. Lawson. 
Headquarters at San Bernardino. ‘Total In- 
dians, 3,010. All wear citizen’s dress. Can 
speak English, 25 (but probably a much 
larger number can speak Spanish). The 
tribes under the Agent’s jurisdiction are liv- 
ing chiefly in San Bernardino and San Diego 
counties. Acres in Reservation, nominally, 
152,960; but as none are tillable for want of 
irrigation water, the Indians are scattered in 
small bands on small tracts in San Diego, 
San Bernardino, and Los Angeles counties, 
which were formerly assigned for their use 
by the old Mexican officials or priests, or by 
the tacit permission of the Mexican ranche- 
ros. ‘The ownership of these large ranches 
has passed into other hands—of “Pharachs 
who knew not Joseph”; and as no legal 
title has been confirmed to the Indians, they 
are liable to be ejected, notwithstanding their 
long actual occupancy. One or two tracts 
of really good public land have been as- 
signed for their use, and occupied by them, 
but there is some hitch about the surveys, 
which white men are trying to take advan- 
tage of. One of these cases the Agent has 
successfully settled the past year in favor of 
the Indians. Very little public land is 
adapted for cultivation without irrigation, 
and in a desert country like this, water not 
previously appropriated exists only in scanty 
Number of whites unlawfully on 
Acres occupied by white in- 
truders, 600. Acres cultivated during the 
year by Indians, 2,000. Acres broken dur- 
ing the year by Indians, 380; acres under 
fence, 2,000. Bushels of grain raised, 6,000. 
Stock owned by Indians, 1,500 horses, 20 
mules, goo cattle, 150 swine, 1,250 sheep. 


supply. 
reserves, 12. 
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No percentage of subsistence received from to ascertain the number of Mission Indians, 
the government; but the Agent, from the where they are living, whether any suitable 
general appropriation, has distributed the public lands can be set apart for their use; 
past year 30 plows, 30 sets of plow-harness, and if lands cannot be obtained except by 
60 plantation hoes, and 5 farm-wagons to as_ purchase, what land is most suitable to be 
many villages. Births, 39; deaths, 19. bought for their use. She is directed to as- 
£ducation.—School children, total for the certain what proportion of these Indians 
Agency, 759; of which 300can beaccommo- would consent to work upon the Reserva- 
dated in day schools. Noboarding-schools. tion, and to recommend generally what ex- 
The Agent recommends that two be estab- ecutive action is necessary to improve their 
lished. Average attendance in day schools, condition. Mrs. Jackson’s expenses are not 
202. Cost to government of maintaining to exceed $1,200, which will be paid by the 
schools, $2,893. Teachers, 6. Cost per government; and she is given as an assist- 
head of average attendance, $14.32. No ant Abbot Kinney of San Gabriel, Cal., 
returns of those who can read, or who have whose expenses will also be paid by the 
learned to read during year. No returns of government.” 
apprentices nor of houses. Indian crimi- I have thus endeavored to set before the 
nals punished during the year, 45. Citizens people of the State a body of plain, dry, but 
of San Diego paid expense of their school. important facts, relating mainly to the In- 
Traveling and incidental expenses, $148.38; dians of our own State. It has been done 
regular employees, $1,740; total $1,888.38. with the design that these facts should 
Cost per head of Indians, 63 cents. There serve as preliminary to an article in a 
is no evidence what amount from the gen- future number of this magazine concerning 
eral appropriation by government has been the proper measures to be taken for the ed- 
expended at this Agency. ucation and civilization of the Indians in the 
In March, 1883, the Washington corre- different counties; and should also furnish 
spondent of a San Francisco paper says: suggestions to our local editors in the more 
“ Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson of Boston, well populous Indian districts to publish such 
known as a writer on Indian matters over additional facts as may come within their 
the pseudonym of ‘H. H.,’ has been ap- reach, and to present such views of their 
pointed a special agent of the Indian Bureau own as may promote an efficient and practi- 
to investigate the condition of the Mission cal system of operations: not to be talked 
Indians of California. Her instructions are about merely, but to be put into practice. 
Sherman Day. 
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CHAPTER ILL. ous legal machinery, he set to work with 
commendable fortitude to make time amble 
GurRNey had a long-pending question of withal, if it would not gallop. 

land-titles to be settled, so he waited while The clubs that offered him hospitality, 
his lawyers pored over musty records and through such of their members as he knew, 
gathered evidence, and, by way of relaxation, held him a trifle of each day, and he came 
ran up their bills. land and lawyers hang to be counted a “good fellow” by their pop- 
together by more than “alliteration’s artful ular verdict. He had stumbled into the 
aid,” as Gurney found to his cost when the thickest of the stock revolution, and looked 
play was over. Yielding at last to the con- on while the gay guillotine chopped off its 
viction that he could not control this ponder- daily quota of heads. But he coolly refused 
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to “go in,” in spite of the friendly advice 
from all sides, the shrewd “points” given 
him, or the dazzling fortunes that served as 
advertisements of the trade. Such feverish 
money-making was no more temptation to 
him than were the unworthy allurements of 
the slums; and yet nobody would have 
dared to call him a prig. In truth, if there 
were any neutral territory between Bohemia 
and Philistia, this stalwart shepherd occu- 
pied it. 

Having a dim remembrance of his duty in 
the way of a “party call,” he found his way 
outto Mrs. Rivers’s in the course of the week 
after her entertainment. When he discov- 
ered that nobody was at home, and that he 
had come on the wrong evening, he left his 
card, and decided that at least his duty was 
done; but Mrs. Rivers stopped him on the 
street, and gave him some incoherent mes- 
sage, ending with: 

“They expect you Tuesday evening; ‘ha?’s 
the time, you know; yes, yes, be very glad 
to see you.” 

To his discomfiture, Gurney found Tues- 
day evening to be a smaller edition of the 
ball. Dinner dress instead of full dress, a 
little dancing, and modest refreshments. 

“IT suppose these things are too big to end 
at once; they have to die out by degrees,” he 
said to Miss Oulton, who received him with 
a cordiality that at once pleased and repelled 
him. 

He found fault with her constantly, to 
himself. When she was friendly, he thought 
her too friendly, and when she was coldly 
happened two or three times that 
evening, he had a sense of grievance entirely 
disproportioned to their short acquaintance, 
and took refuge in the smiles of his old 
friend, Fannie Lawlor. 

Mrs. Lawlor knew better than to snub any- 
least of all a man with an income like 
Gurney’s. On the strength of her four or 
five years’ seniority, she adopted a half-ma- 
ternal tone with him, than which no form 
of flirtation can be more dangerous. On 
the other side, Gurney felt so carelessly at 
ease with her that he could not in gratitude 
cavil at her weaknesses. A man will pardon 


civil, as 


be dy, 
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beyond pardon a woman who makes him 
mentally comfortable. Whether Mrs. Law- 
lor’s husband pardoned her or not, nobody 
knew. He had been out of the witness-box 
a matter of six years—long enough for his 
wife to go through all the gradations of grief, 
from crape to plain black, from black to 
gray, from gray to mauve, and so out into 
the sunlight of happy colors again. With 
the mcdest income Mr. Lawlor had left her, 
she contrived to be very luxurious. She put 
her little daughter into a convent to be edu- 
cated, Catholicism being rather a “fad” with 
the aristocracy just then; and afterward she 
went visiting; when she stopped visiting, she 
traveled, and so kept her ball rolling. 

Some of these facts flitted through Gur- 
ney’s mind as he sat and talked to her be- 
hind the curtains of a big bay-window, and 
she moaned over her misfortune of losing 
Mrs. Rivers’s lovely party. 

“To think I had to take a besetly cold 
when I had my dress all ready. I know 
what yore thinking—that an old woman 
like me has no business to care for parties, 
at all. But Ide. They’re the breath of my 
nostrils—is that Shakspere or the Bible? 
How delightful to have you with us again!” 
—after a little breathing pause—“and you're 
not going away in a hurry. 0, before I 
forget it, let me give you my address. I’m 
visiting Mrs, Graves. You know them— 
why, of course you do—and they'll be de- 
lighted to see you, too. I’ve been like a 
tame cat in their house forever, and the girls 
seem to me like sisters. Isn’t Tina a dar- 
ling? Do you ever dance, nowadays? O 
nonsense, You mustn’t dance with me, when 
there are so many young girls—well, if you 
insist” —and away went this indefatigable 
pleasure-seeker, as light of foot as she was 
light of heart. 

‘May I come again next Tuesday ?” said 
Gurney to Miss Oulton, before he went 
away. ‘Or will the lights be fled, the gar- 
lands dead, and the banquet-hall deserted 
by that time? Will I have tomakea ‘party 
call’ for ¢Azs evening’s enlivenment? You 
see I need a society ‘coach.’ Now this 
seems to be a gathering for congratulation, 
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and the next, I suppose, will be one of con- 
dolence.” 

“Exactly,” said Helen, encouragingly; 
“and after that the deluge—of tradespeople 
with their bills, which closes the series for a 
while. But come whenever you need our 
friendly offices. Since Cousin Althea has 
appointed herself your social sponsor, / 
ought to do something to make myself use- 
ful. I might be the acolyte to swing the 
censer,” she added mockingly. “I thought 
by the arrogant way in which you declared 
your intention to cut society that we should 
never see you again.” 

Gurney had the grace to blush a little. 
“Well, consider me a proselyte to your 
teaching,” he said recklessly—“‘at least a 
postulant—at any rate, I am open to con- 
viction.” 

“Good,” she exclaimed, with a decisive 
little nod. “I'll advise you by all means to 
try the atmosphere of Vanity Fair. You 
owe that much to the order you condemn. 
It’s only a trifle more selfish to stay out than 
to come in. But remember that you can’t 
float on the edge of the whirlpool ; every turn 
brings you nearer the center. By the way, 
have you told Cousin Althea how brilliant 
her party was, and how very, very much you 
enjoyed it? Yet that is the object of your 
visit. Haven’t you said it was congratula- 
tion night? Be kind enough to put some- 
thing into the contribution-box.” 

And Gurney found himself obliged, with 
this critical listener at his side, and in cold 
blood, to formulate some sort of compli- 
ment to his hostess. Miss Oulton’s dark 
eyes danced, and she prompted him now 
and then sweetly, but she put out her hand 
when he went away, and murmured : 

“Come and be a butterfly; it’s only for 
one season, you know.” 

Among the mild amusements which Gur- 
ney indulged himself in was the exploration 
of old shops and book-stalls. Though not 
a professional “collector,” he discovered 
such a certain judgment in curios and bric- 
a-brac that he won Mrs. Rivers’s heart, and 
she called upon him more than once to help 


her secure a bargain. Two or three an- 
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tique articles that she coveted but could 
not afford found their way to her parlors and 
completed the conquest. There was some- 
thing almost pathetic in her prostration be- 
fore these crackled old idols, until one re- 
membered that they were the fashion. By 
way of friendly compensation, she bestirred 
herself to get invitations for Gurney to all 
the high festivals; and taking him under her 
protection, sent him at once, by a dexterous 
fling, far out “into the swim.” 

He laughed at himself for his folly, he 
laughed at the people who invited him to 
their houses, and he lost not a jot of his hon- 
est scorn for the pretentious vulgarity around 
him; but he resolved to “see it through,” 
remembering Miss Oulton’s own saying, that it 
was “only for one season.” A guilty sense of 
treachery to his entertainers made him more 
anxious to please than usual, and in certain 
circles he was a reigning favorite. ‘To be 
sure, he was such a modest lion that he did 
not make much show, but the younger men 
began to accord him more respect and less 
liking, which was convincing proof that he 
was a lion to be feared. But this did not 
come to pass all at once. 

One night he was leaning over the railing of 
his box at the California, watching the bank of 
faces under him as one would the “Happy 
Family” of a traveling menagerie, and con- 
gratulating himself that he did not have to 
know all the stupid people there, when he 
became suddenly aware that somebody knew 
him, for a fine Paris bonnet was bowing in- 
dustriously from an opposite box, and a 
scarlet fan fluttered all sorts of inviting sig- 
nals. It was Mrs. Rivers with Miss Oulton 
beside her, and a convenient nephew of Mrs. 
Rivers lounging in the background. 

Mrs. Rivers was devoted to the theater. 
She shone on “first nights,” and at the 
operas, when they were not “ /oo trashy,” 
and looked charitably on the shortcomings 
of footlight artists. She usually managed to 
get players and plot mixed beyond hope of 
explanation before the drop-curtain fell ; but 
the lights, the music, the people, always 
filled her with a childish delight, and put 


her into a good humor. For the rest, it was 
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more abstraction than obtuseness that left 
her bewildered—for she was only too clev- 
er about some things. 

The first act was over before Gurney 
made up his mind to go over and do hom- 
age to the Paris bonnet. It was only a few 
evenings after his concession to Miss Oul- 
ton, and he was in the mood of a backslider. 
She began to think he would not “fight and 
run away,” but would run away without 
fighting at all. However, he meekly en- 
tered Mrs. Rivers’s box, and was greeted 
with effusion by that animated citizeness. 
Miss Oulton merely bowed. She looked 
pale and tired. 

“What makes you sit in that big box 
alone?” asked Mrs. Rivers, promptly. ‘You 
look dreadfully selfish.” 

“Tam selfish, and don’t like to be 
crowded,” said Gurney, with a smile that 
took off the curtness of his speech. 

“The effect of a rural life, [ suppose,” 
said Miss Oulton, languidly. 

“I suppose so”—good-naturedly. 
sorry you have a headache,” he added. 

She opened her eyes very wide, and then 
frowned. 

“IT know—that is enough,” said Gurney, 
answering her mute inquiry. “I’ve not suf- 
fered in vain myself.” He took occasion 
soon after to change his seat to one beside 
“It’s a pity you came out to-night,” 
he said, as seriously as though he had been 
her family physician. 

But she sank back in her chair without a 
word, and held her fan before her face, while 
he talked to Mrs. Rivers about—heaven 
what—Greek lamps and Persian 
vases and Cloisina ware. By and by two or 
three gay young men came in, and Gurney, 
sighing a little sigh of relief, rose and stood 
behind Miss Oulton’s chair to make room 
for the new-comers. 

They were “delighted to meet you here, 
What do you think of it? 
Saw a much better thing last night across the 
way. Of course you’re going to the Dol- 
party. Awful old woman, but she 
does give good suppers.” 

Gurney stood with his hand resting on 
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the back of Miss Oulton’s chair, so near 
that her hair brushed his sleeve when she 
turned to ask him if he didn’t feel crowded 
now’. 

“Ves, but I am not going just yet,” he 
said quietly ; ‘“‘and delightful as your con- 
versation is, I think the less you say the 
better at present.” 

She knew he was right, but she was pro- 
voked at his assumption of guardianship, and 
thought his familiarity decidedly underbred. 
She felt a trifle disappointed to think that 
he had so misunderstood her badinage, and 
wondered wearily if there was not ove man in 
all the world gifted with more discrimination 
than vanity. However, as the moments 
went by and her agony lessened to an endur- 
able pain, and finally to absolute relief, and a 
sense of ease and restfulness stole over her, 
she forgot her captious criticism, and gave 
herself up to the comfort of being cared 
for. Shecould not help seeing how adroitly 
Gurney had diverted the talk from her, and 
it seemed churlish not to show some grati- 
tude. 

But something besides obstinacy sealed her 
lips. ‘This stronger will, that overbore her 
own and absorbed even her resentment, gave 
her an unaccustomed sense of self-distrust. 
So, when the curtain fell on the final tableau 
of virtue rewarded and vice trodden under 
foot—“‘as large as life and twice as natural,” 
facetious Jack Crandall said—she slipped out 
with Charlie Rivers before the others, and 
did not even look back. 

But Gurney put them into their carriage, 
after all, and merely said, “I hope you're 
better,” with a cool politeness that checked 
the impulsive little speech trembling on her 
lips. She was glad it was left unsaid, and 
began to think it was all only a “happen,” and 
that s/e was the stupid egotist instead of 
Mr. Gurney, who might be only a bit uncon- 
ventional because of his inexperience. 

“Be a good match for Helen, eh?” said 
Mr. Rivers, when his wife ended the report- 
er’s column, that with her took the place of 
curtain-lectures. “But I thought he be- 
longed to Mrs. Lawlor.” 

“She’s ten years older than him if she’s a 
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day,” said Mrs. Rivers, with an emphasis 
that defied correction. 

“ Just found that out?” asked her husband, 
with a sleepy little laugh. “Better not go 
to match-making—better go to sleep.” 

“Well, George, you know / don’t care 
who he marries, but—” And Mrs. Rivers 
proceeded to argue the case with her sleep- 
deafened audience of one. 

* Did you meet Helen and the children?” 
was her greeting when Gurney called early 
the next afternoon; and she noted with con- 
siderable satisfaction his unconscious look 
of disappointment. He was driving a fancy 
team that he had just bought, and had a 
vague, audacious idea that Miss Oulton 
might be persuaded to drive with him; but 
his aspirations were quenched when he found 
that she had gone. 

Mrs. Rivers told him they were picnicking 
at Fort Point. ‘Have you ever been there?” 

No, he never had; but would Mrs. Rivers 
do him the honor to go with him there?,— 
it was a pity to waste such a glorious after- 
noon indoors; and with a regretful sigh for 
the embroidery she was finishing, she con- 
sented, setting her sacrifice against Helen’s 
account, already rather too heavy. They 
traveled with twist and turn the dilapidated 
streets of the Western Addition, having a 
good many small adventures by the way, for 
it was a new one to Gurney, and at last 
came out on the bare hill-road leading to the 
Presidio. ‘The horses pranced past the cu- 
rious old adobe soldiers’ quarters, past the 
gay gardens of the officers’ homes, past a 
squad of cavalrymen just coming in, and 
thc n turned into an ill-kept drive that swept 
around the hills to the old fort. At that 
time the Park was but begun, the Presidio 
drive was not even in the mind’s eye of the 
Presidio itself, and the fort was garrisoned 
only by an army of spiders, some rusty can- 
non, and one old sergeant. No doubt it is 
more creditable to the post in its present 
condition, but no official enterprise could 
have added one charm to the time or the 
place, as Gurney and his companion drove 
on slowly in the heart of the sunny after- 


noon. <A marshy stretch of land lay between 
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them and the sandy shore of the bay. 
Some mild-eyed cows stood up to their 
knees in the black marsh mud, switching 
their tails languidly with a stolid enjoyment 
of the infrequent sunshine. And out on 
the little beach two or three children ran, 
with their yellow hair afloat on the fresh 
wind. ‘The flotsam and jetsam of bleached 
driftwood and stranded dédrzs lay in strag- 
gling lines high up from the water’s edge, 
and the children greeted each fresh discov- 
ery with wild shouts. 

A little pull up an awkward turn, a bit of 
seawall under the cliff, where the waves 
leaped up over their stone barrier, and the 
horses shied and plunged till Mrs. Rivers 
screamed in terror; then they drew up 
under the walls of the pathetic, dismantled 
old fortress. Mrs. Rivers’s carriage stood 
there empty, and the coachman touched his 
hat smartly. 

“ ‘They're just on the other side, mum” 
looking at Gurney’s horses knowingly, as he 
spoke, with the instinct of his profession. 
“T’'ll take care of ’em, sir. Z%ese’d/ stand any- 
wheres, and if they don’t, I can find a man 
to watch ’em.” 

Turning the corner of the building, Gur 
ney and Mrs. Rivers came upon Helen and 
the children in the midst of their improvised 
luncheon. It was such a peaceful place 
that it was hard to remember the city lay so 
near. ‘Three or four outward-bound ships 
were spreading their wings for flight. It 
looked scarcely a stone’s throw to the green 
hills across the narrow ocean-gate, but the 
sense of isolation was as great as if they had 
been on a desert island. 

The children greeted the new-comers with 
shrieks of delight. It was so wonderful for 
mamma to come out on such a lark. But 
the surprise seemed anything but an agree- 
able one to Miss Oulton; in fact, she was so 
stiff and unapproachable that Gurney was 
bewildered. 

Tom soon hurried his mother away to 
peep between the cracks of the iron doors, 
and beg the sergeant to let them inside the 
fort, while Laura took possession of Gurney, 
with the happy assurance of childhood, and 
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led him down to see how the water came 
and went over the slippery rocks. “O yes, 
you must come too, Helen,” she said, taking 
her cousin’s hand fondly. 

Gurney did not attempt to overcome Miss 
Oulton’s reserve, but he and Laura had a 
serious Conversation concerning mermaids, 
as they followed the path leading along the 
ledge of rocks. They sat down there 
awhile, and Gurney told the little girl a 
wonderful story of fairies and sea-nymphs, 
that made her eyes open in wonder. 

“Well, come down to see me by the 
ocean, and I'll show them to you,” he said, 
in conclusion. 

Below them the green moss swayed and 
swung, as the waves came stealing up over 
the slimy stones, and rushed away again 
with an angry murmur. 

***Seaward the undercurrents set; 
Longing is stronger than regret; 
And the tide goes out,’ ” 
quoted Gurney, softly. He looked at Helen 
who stood beside him, and to his astonish- 
ment her eyes filled with sudden tears, and 
she turned abruptly away. 

Meanwhile, Laura had run out on the 
rocks to get a bit of kelp. Her cousin 
called her back. 

“T can’t come back,” she said anxiously , 
as she stood terrified and dizzy with the 
motion of the water under her. 

Gurney sprang forward, but Miss Oulton 
was nearer, and before he could reach them 
had gone out on the wave-washed stones 
and rescued Laura from her perilous posi- 
tion. Gurney followed her in time to catch 
the child from her arms and swing it lightly 
up to the sandy pathway. A moment more, 
and Helen poised herself to step back; but 
somehow her foot slipped, and she stumbled 
forward with a faint cry. As she fell, a 
strong hand grasped her arm, and then she 
found herself somehow standing _ beside 
laura, with Gurney still holding her close. 

“Are you hurt?” he asked anxiously. 

The color surged back into her face. 

‘‘No—no—” she said, slipping away from 
him with nervous haste; but she trembled 
from head to foot. “I was so frightened 
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about Laura that it unsteadied my nerves, I 
suppose ”"—trying to laugh; while Laura 
clung to her, beseeching her not to tell 
mamma. 

Miss Oulton was more than willing to let 
the little incident be forgotten, but she took 
occasion to read a lecture to the child, who 
listened to it much more gravely than Gur- 
ney did; and when Tom came running to 
meet them with tales of the mysterious in- 
terior of the fort, he could not provoke a 
regret from his sister. 

They were all anxious to go home. Mrs. 
Rivers was already in her carriage, shivering 
and bored. 

“T was rude enough to make this change 
without consulting you,” she called out as 
they came near. “I’m sure you'll pardon 
me, Mr. Gurney. I had a lovely drive out, 
but I’m so timid about those horses; and 
my neuralgia troubles me so that I want to 
keep out of the wind. Helen will take my 
place. It won’t make any difference to you, 
will it, Helen?” 

It did make a great deal of difference, 
and Helen’s expression just then was not 
very complimentary to her cavalier. Even 
his careless good nature was not proof 
against the rudeness of silence with which 
she heard her cousin’s question and _per- 
mitted him to help her into the buggy, and 
he bit his lips with vexation. If he could 
have followed the current of Helen’s 
thoughts he might have forgiven her more 
readily. Her headache had left her rather 
languid, and she had not yet untwisted her 
tangled impressions of Gurney’s behavior 
the night before. ‘To have him come upon 
her so soon again, and more than that, to 
have him come between her and danger, 
irritated instead of touching her with friend- 
liness. 

She prided herself on her ability to do 
justice to the men she met season after sea- 
son without being specially interested in any 
one of them. But this man was not to be 
classified and labeled aseasily as therest. She 
felt herself constantly losing ground with him. 
She could laugh at him when she was with 
the silly girls who plied her with questions 
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about his family, his wealth, his position, 
till in self-defense she had been led to invent 
an Alnaschar tale of splendor, which was 
eagerly caught up and passed along. But 
when she met him, she felt that her reckless 
little cynicisms were of no avail. They 
amused but did not impress him atall. And 
she had been used to crushing people with 
them quite heartlessly. Now her tinsel 
spears came back to her blunted. 

Just as she had made up her mind to 
break the awkward silence, Gurney said 
abruptly, “‘ Where does this road lead?” 

“To the earthworks above the fort, I be- 
lieve.” 

“Would you mind going up there? The 
pull would do these fellows good. A level 
drive is altogether too mild for them.” 

“QO no,” she said, carelessly, ‘“‘I should 
like it immensely.” 

So they wound round the steep hill, look- 
ing down on the deserted garrison quarters, 
and at the very top stopped to let the horses 
take breath. 

“This is worth seeing?” queried Gurney, 
“if you like big views,” as they took in the 
glorious picture spread before them. ‘For 
myself, a glimpse of blue sky, a bit of wood- 
land, is worth a dozen such panoramas. I 
must have a small mind.” 

“T only know that I never admire what 
I’m expected to admire,” she said, with a 
little shrug. ‘Whether that’s from lack of 
artistic feeling or from what Mr. Crandall 
would call ‘pure cussedness,’ I don’t 
know.” . 

“*T think it must be a little of both,” said 
Gurney, with a short laugh. 

A dilapidated old man who was mending 
a still more dilapidated fence near by, not- 
ing their long rest, left his work, and with 
friendly concern came up to them. 

“The way across the hills to the Cliff 
House road is over ¢ere, if you're looking 
for that”; and he pointed out their route. 

Gurney looked at his companion for a 
“yes” or “no.” 

“Do as you please,” she said, settling her- 
self back into her seat, and drawing the soft 
robe about her luxuriously. 
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“Well, I please to go”; and touching up 
the horses, he struck across the yellow drifts, 

Of course neither of them knew what 
they had undertaken, and long before they 
reached the level road again, Miss Oulton 
at least grew anxious, for the short winter 
afternoon was almost gone, and a white 
mist began to creep in from the ocean. The 
sandy waste on every side, with its straggling 
clumps of lupine, was not very exhilarating, 
and a shy rabbit that leaped up before them 
was the only sign of life they encountered. 
The horses panted with the strain, even of 
the light load they bore. 

“This is rather a sorry end to your day’s 
pleasuring,” said Gurney, after trying in 
vain to talk down the monotony of their 
funereal pace. ‘I’m afraid your good peo- 
ple will be troubled about you.” 

She shook her head. “I have no peo- 
ple,” she said, with a scornful little smile. 
“To Cousin Althea and Mr. Rivers I am 
only an inconvenient memory. No one in 
our world takes time to ‘trouble’ about his 
neighbor, whatever you may do in your 
idyllic country life.” 

“Yes; we have time enough for our 
friends there,” he said, looking at her ab- 
sently. 

Her words had thrown a vivid light on 
several puzzling circumstances of their brief 
acquaintance, and the confession of her iso- 
lated life touched him in spite of its bitter 
tone. Whatever comes nearest our own ex- 
perience, comes nearest our heart. In spite 
of this young woman’s churlish humor, Gur- 
ney had a swift, fanciful desire that he might 
drive on and on with her away from the 
foolish crowd of which she was a part, 


** Across the hills and far away, 
Beyond their utmost purple rim.” 


Here the horses struck into the big broad 
road, and went bowling along toward the 
city at a tremendous pace. 

Helen threw off her veil with a little ges- 
ture of relief, and, as if she had at the same 
time put away her ungracious mood, turned 
a very bright and expressive face toward 
Gurney. 
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‘** And deep into the dying day 
The happy princess followed him,’” 
she chanted in monotonous recitation. 

“How did you guess I was thinking that?” 
—with a guilty look. 

“Because you thought it aloud—no con- 
undrum could be easier. It’s very pretty, 
too—a very nice quotation for society. Of 
course we’re all looking for the fairy prince 
we are to follow; only he will waken us by 
enumerating in a persuasive voice his world- 
ly advantages”; and the corners of her mouth 
dropped derisively. “That other princess of 
Tennyson’s now—do you suppose she 
would have lost her ambition for any less 
than a prince?” 

“If I should join you in your sham tilt 
at your sex,” he said grimly, “‘you would 
straightway turn on me and call me a cynic. 
Iam not to be drawn into any such paste- 
board battle. As for the princess, she was 
only a lay figure, anyhow. The prince was 
much too good for her.” 

And so they drifted into a mild discussion 
of the poet laureate, which lasted till they 
drew near home, where the lights were flash- 
ing through the dark. Suddenly Helen 
touched his sleeve timidly. 

“Pray forgive my rudeness to-day. I’ve 
no excuse to offer for it but my unruly 
temper.” 

“Was that so sorely tried?” said Gurney, 
and he smiled in the darkness, at this curi- 
ous apology from a woman of the world. 

“Well,” she said, frankly, “I thought 
it selfish of my cousin to dispose of us 
both so carelessly.” 

“And before that?” he said quickly. 

“One likes to be alone sometimes to take 
off his mask. It suffocates now and then.” 

“Better take it off altogether,” he laughed, 
“for yours, at least, is diaphanous. As for 
my share of the drive, it is twice a disap- 
pointment. First, that I lost the chance of 
taking yew out instead of Mrs. Rivers, as I 
had fatuously hoped to do; and then, that I 
spoiled your day with a foolish impulse. If 
you're willing to cry quits—” 

But she leaned out to speak to Mr. Riv- 
ers and Tom, who stood on the steps, and 
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when Mr. Rivers helped her out she ran 
away, leaving Gurney to explain why they 
had been belated. However, he was not 
wholly dissatisfied. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Under the amiable tutelage of the cluster 
of married ladies of whom Mrs. Graves 
and Mrs. Rivers were the recognized lead- 
ers, Gurney soon shed his light provincial 
husk. The mental territory occupied by 
good society is so ridiculously small that it 
would be a sad confession of weakness to 
fail in walking over it unfatigued; and with a 
little social courage, more familiarly known 
as “cheek,” friends at court, or, better still, a 
solid bank account, the novice or stranger 
can win his way without much effort. Gur- 
ney was pleasantly disappointed to find so 
little expected of him. He discovered that 
it was almost easier to please than to be 
pleased ; that he not only knew enough, but 
that he was in danger of knowing too much 
—of not being able to assimilate the varied 
information offered him by his friends, old 
and new, masculine and feminine. Here- 
tofore, his visits had been flavored more 
with counting-room than boudoir, and 
his contact with society had been essen- 
tially superficial Now it seemed that 
he was to find out what made the wheels 
go round. But, in spite of Miss Oul- 
ton’s prediction, he stayed on the edge, 
even in the gayest of the whirl. For what 
to these restless men and women was life 
—with a more or less ornamental capital L 

was to him merely an experiment, a big 
show to which he had an unexpected com- 
plimentary ticket. He meant to see the 
play out if he could, and he was not in- 
appreciative of its good points, but there 
were always his own modest interests waiting 
for him when he was tired of these, making 
a neutral-tinted but agreeable background 
for the gaudy stage-setting before him. The 
crude and cramped letters that came to him 
now and then from little Karl and Loveatt, 
his foreman, gave him a sense of refresh- 
ment never produced by the big invitations 
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and small notes beginning to accumulate on 
his tables. 

Mrs. Rivers’s party had been closely fol- 
lowed by another at Mrs. Graves’s. To 
Gurney’s inexperienced eye the entertain- 
ments were as like as two peas in a pod, 
but the comments he heard soon convinced 
him of his error. At one place they had 
Roederer, at the other Pommery Sec. Mrs. 
Rivers had Bluckenblum only, while Mrs. 
Graves alternated that eminent leader -with 
one of the regiment bands. One served 
her refreshments @ /a Russe, the other a /a 
Americaine, it might be called in default of 
an honester name; and so on through vital 
points of difference, detailed and enlarged 
upon with heartfelt ihterest till something 
else came to take their place. Through 
some bewildering means Gurney also found 
himself at several dinner-parties, where he 
was mightily bored, and in view of his idle- 
ness was called upon to assist at a military 
reception or so, and some impromptu riding 


parties. 
The condition of the stock market and 


its attendant business boom made society 
for the nonce chaotic but brilliant. It was 
impossible to take time to study up gene- 
alogies when fortunes came and went in a 
day. The cook who made your meringues, 
the dignified butler who served them, even 
the man who dumped coal into your cellar, 
could not see anything in the sky but rosy 
bubbles, whereon were written figures only 
limited by the bubble-blower himself. 
Naturally, the social aspiration tended to 
whatever was é/sarre and big, and coolly ig- 
nored the more finely wrought conceptions 
of culture. The pioneers had not yet done 
boasting of our wonderful growth, putting 
the overgrown immaturity of their State on 
exhibition much as a doting mother does 
her hobbledehoy son’s. The more conser- 
vative, while cautiously conceding that the 
highest standard of civilization had not been 
guite touched, declared encouragingly that 
it would all come in good time, and apolo- 
gized for those among the ambitious and 
successful who held their magnificence with 
uncertain fingers, as if it were too costly to 
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wear every day, and to whom the tangible 
evidence of their wealth on every side did 
not seem all-satisfying unless they could call 
attention to it more or less ingenuously. 

Whether all this ebb and swell of fashion 
was more amusing or melancholy, it was— 
Gurney repeated to himself—inevitable, and 
with this high philosophical conclusion, he 
accepted society, its changing conditions 
and its right hand of fellowship, in a very 
amicable spirit. He vibrated like a pendu- 
lum between the exclusive atmosphere of 
Mrs. Graves’s parlors and the genial hospi- 
tality of Mrs. Rivers’s cheerful library. 

To his surprise, his inharmonious intro- 
duction to Miss Tina Graves had been fol- 
lowed by a rather curious friendship with 
that erratic young woman. She showed a 
frank preference for his society, as different 
from her thousand and one capricious flirta- 
tions as it was from the sweet and bitter 
familiarity she accorded to merry Jack 
Crandall, who was the echo of her foot- 
steps. To Miss Tina, Gurney owed a 
strikingly original view of his surroundings. 
Nobody escaped her merciless mimicry, 
which, though often rude, was never mali- 
cious; and as one after another, even the 
unconscious members of her own household, 
was held up to the light by this cheerful 
young skeptic, they so remained forever 
photographed on Gurney’s mind. She was 
not wholly loved, to be sure, but knowing 
the strength of her position, she walked 
detractors like an_ insolent 
young princess. Her elder sister, Nellie, 
spent most of her time eating French 
candy and reading French romance. She 
was too lazy for intrigue, too penurious 
for the extravagances that Tina reveled in, 
almost too selfish for either love or hate; 
but the gossips, winking feebly at her sis- 
ter’s mad pranks, gave Nellie a glowing “cer- 
tificate of character.” 

It was one of Tina’s whims to snub a good 
many of her more aristocratic acquaintances 
and cultivate Helen Oulton. Whether she 
found in her mother’s annoyance a stimulus 
to friendship, whether it was honest unworld- 
liness, or whether it was to form an alliance 
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offensive and defensive against Mrs. Lawlor, 
whom they both disliked, Gurney could not 
discover. These three woman, with such 
wide gaps between them in years, in money, 
and in position, were the only ones who held 
any certain interest for him; while he could 
not be wholly indifferent to the unspoken 
flattery of the faces everywhere uplifted to 
smile down his melancholy or reserve. Mrs. 
Lawlor’s matronly supervision over his move - 
ments did not in the least interfere with this 
youthful flattery. It was a subtle wisdom 
that led the pretty widow to surround her- 
self with a bevy of young girls instead of 
setting up a rival kingdom. A charming 
woman of the world, even if her charms are 
faded, can make a very good showing against 
the youth and beauty of the inexperienced 
débutante. Tina alone, of all her “set,” re- 
fused to take advantage of Mrs. Lawlor’s 
honeyed hints, declaring her ability to gang 
her ain gait. 

Acting upon a graceful suggestion of Mrs. 
Lawlor’s, Gurney had already played host to 
a rather successful theater-party, with a lux- 
urious little supper by way of epilogue; and 
now, when the second moon of his visit 
came out in bold roundness, and tried to 
throw a faint glamour of romance over the 
most unromantic of cities, and some of the 
young ladies began to hint of the delights of 
a big char-a-bane and a four-in-hand, he 
quietly arranged the expected programme. 
Left to himself, such doubtful enjoyments 
could never have come into his mind, but 
when the path was pointed out to him he 
forthwith strewed it with roses. Mr. and 
Mrs. Graves consented to preside over his 
excursion, and Mrs. Lawlor eagerly suggested 
and revised the select list. ‘Not more than 
twelve,” she said decidedly. “One wagon 
will carry us all. That’s a great deal jol- 
lier.” 

With a vague idea of balancing his favors, 
Gurney went in person to plead for the com- 
pany of Mrs. Rivers. He had come to be 
so familiar a figure that Reeve, the stolid 
butler, who told him in one sentence that 
Mrs. Rivers was paying calls and that Miss 
Oulton was in, ushered him without cere- 
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mony into the room where Helen sat before 
a glowing fire with Tina at her feet in a 
reckless attitude of abandonment. They 
both looked up with a start, and Reeve 
hastily retired before Miss Oulton’s disap- 
proving frown. ‘Tina jumped up briskly and 
wiped her eyes, drawing down her mouth 
with a lugubrious expression. 

“It’s lots of fun to cry,” she said, with 
something between a sigh and a sob, “if 
you only know how”; and she held out her 
hand to greet him, but drew it away hastily 
and put it behindher. ‘‘‘Let us clasp hands 
and part.’ Anybody would know you were 
just out of the wilderness. ‘That must be 
the grip of the Ancient Order of Apaches. 
Here, shake hands with Helen, just for fun, 
you know.” But as Miss Oulton refused to 
respond to this vicarious cordiality, Gurney 
hastened to say, ““How do you cry when 
you do it ‘for fun’?” 

“QO, in good company, and with pleasant 
You make a sort of luxury 
Why, I can harrow up my 
feelings any time. ‘That’s what you lose by 
being a man. You wouldn’t dare to cry, 
would you?”—with her hands still clasped 
behind her, and the most childish innocence 
on her saucy, tear-stained face. 

“Well, I haven’t your facility for weeping, 
of course,” he said coolly, “but I dare say I 
might shed a tear ortwoata pinch. I must 
confess, I don’t envy you your recreations 
if this is one of them”; and then, to account 
for his intrusion, he told his errand. 

Tina immediately began to waltz round 
the room, humming, “O how delightful, 
O how entrancing”; stopping abruptly to 
say, “We're only pretending to be surprised 
—we knew all about it yesterday. Don’t 
be silly, Helen,” as Miss Oulton looked 
rather resistant. ‘Of course you'llgo. Wild 
horses wouldn’t keep me away. Are you go- 
ing to drive? May I sit on the front seat 
with you? Ah, thanks! that will make Aunt 
Fanny so happy ’—with a placid satisfaction. 
Miss Tina, having found that it annoyed Mrs. 
Lawlor to be called “Aunt,” clung to the 
mock kinship with much tenacity. ‘‘And 
the Terry girls—and Jack—“e will tear his 
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hair—if it’s long enough. Poor Jack!” she 
said, with a swift change of mood. ‘‘He’s 
just as nice as though he could give swell 
moonlight drives,” and she looked defiantly 
at Gurney. 

“Probably much nicer,” he acquiesced 
amiably. “The ability to drive a four-in- 
hand presupposes a certain amount of arro- 
gance, which to be sure is shared by team- 
sters and stage-drivers, but—-” 

“Q nonsense,” said Tina, “you know 
what I mean. Now, where, for instance, 
would you be without money?” 

“Ringing your front-door bell to ask fora 
‘light job,’ and ‘a little something to eat,’” 
he answered, unmoved. 

Tina laughed, and gave him an approving 
glance from her big brown eyes. 

“You're awfully good-natured,” she ex- 
claimed; ‘tI wonder how long it would last. 
I'm going to put you through your cate- 
chism: How old are you?” 

“Really, Tina,” began Miss Oulton, in 
sharp remonstrance. 

“Ves, really, of course. I don’t expect 
you to prevaricate,” said this bold inter- 
viewer, without taking her eyes from his 
face. 

“Thirty-five sharp,” he responded prompt- 
ly. 

“The interesting hero is never more than 
‘wenty-eight,” said ‘Tina, with rather a disap- 
pointed air. ‘“ What a pity!” 

Gurney raised his eyebrows. ‘‘When I at- 
tempt the role of hero, I’ll make up for the 
part.” ’ 

“Well, you won’t need to do that; you 
don’t /ook so old,” she added consolingly. 
‘‘What do you do when you’re at home?”—- 
this after a pause. 

“I’m a horny-handed son of the soil, 
and—” 

“© yes,” she interrupted hastily, ‘that’s 
what they say in stump-speeches. That’s the 
sort of stuff papa talks. But rea//y, you 
know.” 

“Really, I don’t know,” he said, catching 
her at her own game. ‘My life is so differ- 


ent from this that I couldn’t make you un- 
derstand it at all.” 
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“Thanks,” drawled Tina; “‘you say that 
with the superior air of a four-in-hand man. 
We couldn’t understand, Helen, do you 
hear?” 

Miss Oulton had picked up some bit of 
bright worsted-work, and was industriously 
sending the ivory needle in and out the 
rainbow meshes. She spent most of her 
time in finishing the decorative impulses of 
her cousin and her friend, who, in common 
with their class, were prone to accumulate 
masses of material, and make plans, and 
then cast about for somebody to do the 
actual work. 

“T dare say Mr. Gurney is right,” she 
murmured, without raising her eyes from her 
work. 

“Ts it a pretty place—where you live?” 
Tina went on, unrebuffed. 

“ Umph—rather.” 

‘“*How provoking you are! 
society?” 

“QO yes,” he said, “‘my nearest society is 
ten miles away, but it’s pleasant enough—at 
that distance.” 

“T suppose we can’t understand that, 
either.” 

Gurney shook his head assentingly. Tina 
looked at him with her head on side like a 
mischievous kitten with a stolen plaything. 
“Any nice young ladies?” 

“Dozens of them.” 

“QOh-h-h!” glancing over her shoulder at 
Helen, who seemed completely absorbed in 
her mysteries of ‘“‘chain and loop.” “I sup- 
pose they dress in pink calico, and talk 
about the ‘crops.’” 

“Not always. They’re in dress and talk 
a pretty fair imitation of the average society 
young lady.” 

“But they have no—style—no chic,” 
said Tina, contemptuously. 
“No, thank Heaven!” 

long breath. 

Tina flushed a little, but recovered herself 
immediately. ‘‘Some people always sigh in 
thanking God,’” she quoted. ‘‘ Well, you’re 
prejudiced; we're nothing if not progressive. 
Rusty manners are of no more use than a last- 
year’s bonnet. And you're ungrateful, too. 


Have you no 


And he drew a 
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Why, half the girls here are wild with delight 
if you just ‘tip ’em a nod.’” 

“This can’t be very interesting to Miss 
Oulton,” said Gurney, rather tired of such 
chatter. 

“O, Helen just /oves it. She pretends to 
be bored, but that’s because she abhors gos- 
sip theoretically, and wants to look consist- 
ent.—The front seat, remember,” she added 
eagerly, as Gurney turned to go. 

He had been for some time leaning idly 
over the back of a high carved chair, and 
when he pushed it aside the thin, long, 
old-fashioned watch-chain he always wore 
caught in the twisted wood and snapped 
suddenly, while a little bunch of charms that 
Tina had never before noticed fell scattered 
on the carpet. One of them, a curiously 
shaped locket, rolled to her feet, and she 
stooped impulsively and picked it up. As 
it opened in her hand, “Oh, how Jozely/” 
she cried, with a little flutter of admiration. 
“Look, Helen!” 

But Gurney laid his hand over hers. 
“Pardon me,” he said, rather sharply, and 
put chain and charms quietly into his pock- 
et. He looked strangely disturbed about so 
trifling a matter, and stood staring at Tina 
with his dark face a shade paler than usual, 
and his lips compressed. 

She clasped her hands imploringly in pre- 
tended terror. “I'll never do it again— 
never.” 

“How could you know?” he said at last, 
with evident effort. “That is—” 

“Your sweetheart, of course,” broke in 
Tina, with a shrill little laugh; as she said, 
she “hated heroics.” “ Never mind, we'll 
spare your confession and congratulate 
you. 

To her surprise, Gurney looked rather re- 
lieved, and his eyes twinkled. ‘Thank you 
—thank you,” he murmured. 

“And we'll keep your secret.” 

“I know I can depend on Miss Oulton. 
If she keeps the sphinx-like silence she’s 
held to-day, she would make a famous treas- 
ure-house for secrets.” 

Helen smiled. “Yes, I can keep a secret,” 
she said, meeting his eyes with the steady, 


never 
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straightforward look that always gave him a 
singular pleasure, and swept away for the 
moment his doubts and perplexities con- 
cerning her. : 

Since their episode of Fort Point he had 
been ready to match her moods, whatever 


they might be. Whether she was gay or 
cynical, or only stiffly polite, or honestly cor- 
dial as she was sometimes, or silent as to- 
day, he accepted her changed manner as if 
it were the most natural one, and said, in 
deed if not in word, “‘I’d have you do it 
ever!’” One thing he knew, that she was 
dependent and unhappy. 

He looked at her now rather abstractedly. 
“None but very weak-minded people tell 
their secrets,” he said, “and even they are 
sorry for it afterward.” 

“T must bea first-class idiot, then,” sighed 
Tina, hopelessly, “for I’m in a confidential 
attitude toward somebvdy all the time. I 
think if there were no one else near I would 
offer my soul-secrets to the cook or the 
coachman.” 

As soon as their visitor was gone, she be- 
gan to evolve from her agile little brain the 
most fanciful theories regarding his imagi- 
nary fiancée, and the most remarkable plans 
for the discomfiture of the husband-hunt- 
ers who had counted him legitimate game. 
When Helen, honestly stifling her own 
startled wonderings, remonstrated with her, 
she only shook her head and went away 
refusing even to promise discretion, while 
her friend consoled herself with the reflec- 
tion that ‘Tina was so volatile she would for- 
get the whole circumstance in an hour. 

Neither of them met Gurney again till 
the evening fixed for their drive, when Tina 
occupied the coveted front seat and Helen 
fell to the lot of a gay old beau named Bal- 
lard, who whistled antique witticisms and 
mild gossip through an ill-fitting set of false 
teeth, who went everywhere, and was, in short, 
a society cyclopedia. Like Mrs. Lawlor, he 
stood ready to supplement the awkward 
hitches of his dowered friends with his own 
enlarged experience, and luckily he bid fair 
to live forever. But Helen did not appre- 
ciate his amiable virtues, and under cover of 
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his fusilade of compliments thought out her 
own thoughts without giving much heed to 
her neighbor. 

Tina insisted at first on driving, almost 
overturned the wagon, and after resigning 
the reins with a very bad grace, pretended 
to flirt desperately with their amateur Jehu. 
In reality, she was only pouring into his ears 
indiscreet revelations of her domestic trou- 
bles. 

“IT was just crying the other day from 
sheer rage,” she said, in response to Gurney’s 
careless questioning. “Mamma don’t want 
me to have anything to do with Jack Cran- 
dall. Of course we are just good friends, 
and what’s the use of living if you can’t have 
the kind of friends you want? I must cut 
Jack because he’s only a_ broker's clerk. 
Could anything be more absurd, when papa 
is always boasting of his own poverty-pinches 
when he was young? I some 
day to hear him tell, like Mr. Bounderby, 
how he was ‘born in a ditch, ma’am—wet as 
sop.’ He just pulls out the rounds of the 
ladder he climbed up on, and keeps ’em to 
knock down other ladder-climbers. That’s 
always the way with these self-made men. 
Isn't it now?—you now it is. But, all the 
the same, I won't give up Jack.” 

“IT should think he would give you up, 
when you're as rude to him as to-night, for 
instance,” said Gurney, gravely. 

“QO, well, he gets tiresome sometimes. 
Everybody bores me sooner or later,” said 
this d/asé young person, whose nineteen 
years had left her bankrupt so far as amuse- 
ments went. 

“Will you kindly and frankly /// me 
when / bore you?” asked Gurney. 

“T don’t think you ever would,” laying 
her fingers on his greatcoat sleeve with a 
caressing little snow-flake touch, ‘ because 
I'm afraid of you.” 

“Good! In that case I'll take care to 
be as ferocious as possible. ‘Though I don’t 
quite approve of fear as an element of friend- 


expect 


ship.” 

“H-m-m! I'd rather be respected than 
adored,” said Tina, with lofty inconsistency. 
“Why? Why, because we all long for the 
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un-get-at-able, of course. You know very 
well that people don’t respect me any more 
than they would a soap-bubble or a wreath 
of cigarette-smoke. If I want anything, I 
have to cry and kick for it like a bad child. 
How stupidly jolly they are back there!” she 
added, turning her head as a chorus of 
laughter, led by her father’s tremendous “ha- 
ha,” drowned her voluble monologue. “It’s 
only one of papa’s old stories they’ve heard 
a thousand times. They're awfully polite to 
laugh at it, I’m sure.” Evidently Miss 
Graves was not in a very good humor, but 
the rest of the party, encouraged by Mr. 
Graves, seemed very cheerful indeed. 

Mr. Graves himself was a stout, florid 
man of fifty-five, whose limitless ambitions 
and exhaustless vitality made him not only 
a business but a social power. With his 
restless fingers dabbling in a hundred big 
schemes, and his ventures making a girdle 
round the earth, he yet found time to eat, 
drink, and be merry, with the most riotous 
of the merry-makers. If his jokes were a 
little too pungent, his cordiality a little op- 
pressive, he was readily forgiven. Criticism 
hung its head when this lucky man came 
near. His wife prided herself on her family, 
and looked forward to the time when caste 
should be sharply defined, even in Califor- 
nia; but “the glow and the glory” of the 
time were upon her, and she was sometimes 
swept away by her husband's resistless hospi- 
tality, and forced into contact with persons 
against whom her aristocratic instincts re- 
volted. Still, she always carried the superb 
consciousness of occupying an unassailable 
social eyrie, and on the present occasion con- 
descended to be very amiable, feeling that 
her chaperonage was sufficient to cover any 
amount of unconventionality, and that “the 
king could do no wrong.” 

The “Cliff” had lost enough of its pres- 
tige to make a moonlight supper there, un- 
der ordinary circumstances, a very plebeian 
thing indeed, but as a freak of the deau 
mronde it was quite different. Nobody could 
cavil at the entertainment offered them; even 
that experienced critic and gourmand Mr. 
Ballard admitted that Gurney knew how to 
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manage such things astonishingly well for a 
man who lived literally out of the world. 
“Where the deuce could he have picked up 
the knack?—for there 7s a knack, you 
know,” he said confidentially to Mrs. Graves. 

The bald, cheerless room had been ma- 
nipulated in some mysterious way to make it 
look almost luxurious; and they were served 
by Gurney’s own men, so that their exclu- 
siveness was beyond question. The young 
people were as gay as they pleased, and 
they pleased to be very animated. The 
young men drank a good deal of champagne, 
but it did not seem to make their conversa- 
less sensible. The ‘Terry girls, 


tion any 


who had to see society by sections, because 
there were so many of them, and who were 
celebrated for their large fund of enthusiasm, 
brought it all out at this time, prattling over 
Gurney with the sort of imbecile flattery 
that sets a modest man’s teeth on edge, but 
which seems as necessary as love to “make 


the world go round.” 

Jack Crandall had been snubbed by Tina 
outrageously, and was as angry as such a 
sweet-tempered man could be; but he went 
on making bad puns and telling absurd 
stories, because he knew it was expected 
from him. 

“*Tt’s such a very serious thing to be a 
funny man,’” he said ruefully, when Violet 
lerry begged him to recite “that awfully 
funny sketch of Mark Twain’s that you did 
for us the other night”; but he went through 
his performance with considerable spirit, and 
was rewarded by having Tina say quite 
audibly: “I detest that sort of thing off the 
stage, don’t you, Mr. Gurney? He ought 
to join one of these versatile dramatic clubs 
that give Hamlet one night and burnt-cork 
minstrelsy the next.” 

But in truth, Jack’s blundering humor 
was as invaluable, socially, as the gush of the 
Terry girls. It tided over awkward silences 
and bore down any too patrician dignity, 
not infrequently saving lazy people trouble 
and timid ohes pain; so that it was the 
rankest ingratitude on the part of Miss 
Graves to laugh at instead of with her “‘good 
friend.” 
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The Rivers family was represented only 
by Miss Oulton and her cousin by courtesy, 
Mr. Fessenden. There seemed to be an 
“innumerable caravan” of relatives forever 
surging in and out of the Rivers house; 
and when at the last moment a malicious 
touch of neuralgia kept Mrs. Rivers at 
home, and she sent “Fred” to take her 
place, Gurney and his guests accepted her 
substitute with amiable indifference. That 
is one of the few consolations we are ab- 
solutely sure of in social life—if we drop 
out of the ranks for a year, a day, or even 
an hour, nobody misses us, and the parade 
goes on all the same. But Gurney began to 
suspect Mrs. Rivers of keeping her neuralgia 
on hand for an emergency, and shrewdly 
guessed that pique rather than pain had 
been the cause of her defection. 

He watched with no little amusement the 
tendency of his party to scatter into the 
shadowed parts of the piazza, and when 
Mrs. Graves endeavored to gather them 
together again he protested. 

“You can’t be so hard-hearted. Such 
merry-makings are especially provided for 
sentimental young people. It’s part of the 
moonshine.” 

But when, turning a corner, they came sud- 
denly upon young Fessenden, who, with both 
Helen’s hands clasped in his, was making 
some vehement appeal, Gurney’s good-na- 
tured indulgence was flung to the winds, and 
in an instant the place, the time, the people, 
all seemed intolerably snobbish and _tire- 
some. 

“That’s an old story,” said Mrs. Graves, 
as they passed on, only pausing for her to 
ask icily if Miss Oulton were ready to go 
home. . 

“An old story?” echoed Gurney, mechani- 
cally. 

“Well, yes—to ws—ah! here they all 
are. I'll tell you all about it some other 
time.” 

Gurney could scarcely conceal his impa- 
tience to start, and even when they were 
fairly on the road, and the indefatigable 
revelers behind him were making the frosty 
air ring with their sentimental songs, and 
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Tina, forgetting her critical attitude, flung 
back snatches of “‘burnt-cork minstrelsy,” he 
could not recover his ordinary serenity. 
Mrs. Graves’s mischievous little sentence 
made a monotonous accompaniment to the 
measured choruses; and even the swift hoof- 
beats of the horses rang themselves into a 
refrain of “That’s an old story—that’s an 
old story.” 

He had met Fessenden a good many 
times, but if he had thought of him at all it 
was as a sort of drawing-room lay figure, or 
at most a pretty young prig. But therein 
he was short-sighted, for under such languid 
effeminacy often lies a good deal of steady 
purpose, making it not impossible to do, 
“in the figure of a lamb, the feats of a lion.” 
Partly educated abroad, Mr. Fessenden had 
brought home with him one of the first sam- 
ples of Anglomania, and after effacing all 
individuality as thoroughly as possible, had 
striven to remold himself after the most ap- 
proved Brittanic models; and it was this 
blurred identity which Gurney had, as it 
were, trodden under foot. 

Now he began to put Fessenden under 
a mental microscope, trying to magnify 
him into a man whom Helen Oulton 
might, could, or did love. Why he should 
care a crooked sixpence what she loved was 
an interrogation that was pushed aside for 
the time by her actual presence. As every- 
body knows, there are certain frames of 
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mind on which philosophy or logic falls 
flat. 

While this sturdy misogynist was filling 
his mind with disagreeable conclusions, 
Jack Crandall sang and laughed out of a 
sore heart, Mr. Fessenden murmured languid 
sentiment in Rose Terry’s pink ears, with 
his thoughts always Helenward, and Mrs. 
Graves, listening to Mr. Ballard’s recipe for 
a perfect souffié, arranged in her mind an 
alliance between Gurney and her youngest 
daughter, who needed “settling” in life if 
any young lady ever did, and whose caprices 
were sometimes beyond control. While Mr. 
Ballard himself, with his elderly bones ach- 
ing and a foreboding of bronchitis and 
rheumatism overshadowing him, wished 
himself comfortably at home in his own 
bachelor apartments ; and Helen, who sat 
at Tina’s elbow, with fragments of their fit- 
ful talk blown back to ber by the wind, 
grew more and more indignant that Fred’s 
folly had put her into such a ridiculous 
position. 

As they were landed by twos and threes 
at their respective homes, they exchanged 
cordial assurances of gratification. In fact, 
it was “just charming,” and they had “never 
enjoyed anything so much” in all their lives 
—which, maybe, was unconscious truth, per- 
fect enjoyment being as impossible, or at 
least as evanescent, as Mr. Ballard’s incom- 
parable souffé itself. 
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I BRING the simple children of the field— 
Lilies with tawny cheeks, all crimson-pied. 
The vagrant clans that thriftless-seeming yield 
Their scented secrets to the wind, yet hide 
In dewy cups their subtler lore. More sweet 
Than red-breast robin pipes, the strain they sing 
Of youth and wayside lanes where childish feet 
Went glancing merrily through some dead spring. 
Glad is the gift I bring at love’s behest— 
The gypsy lilies of the wide-eyed West. 
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Lilies I bring—shy flowers that nodding grew 
O’er river-beds, whereto the night winds low 
Cling odorous. Still droop these buds of blue 
In tender dreams of the cool water’s flow 
Past gleaming crofts, among lone sunless nooks; 
Of moonshine white athwart the bending trees ; 
Of scattered mists above brown, mottied brooks; 
The spring-time perfumes; summer’s vanished bees. 
A dawning hope, beneath the starry crest 
Of trysting lilies, trembles on thy breast. 


Lilies I bring that once by Nile’s slow tide, 
From snowy censers ‘neath a lucent moon, 
With faint, rare fragrance steeped the silence wide. 
O, stainless ones! ‘The night-bird’s broken tune 
Falls ’mong thy pallid leaves. And fainter still, 
And sweeter than cold Dian’s music clear, 
The night’s far, failing murmurs wildly thrill 
Thy golden hearts. Love, pitying draw near !— 
An ended dream, unuttered, unexpressed, 
With vestal lilies mocks my hapless quest. 


Lilies I bring thee—languorous, passionate— 
Neglected odalisques, that scornful stand, 
Voiceless and proud, without the silent gate 
That bars the dawn in some dim morning-land. 
’Gainst creamy chalices drifts soft the air 
Of sun-kissed climes, and viols throb, and shine 
The twinkling feet of dancing-girls, lithe, fair, 
Upbeating wafts of wasted yellow wine: 
O, fatal flow’rs to hot lips fiercely pressed 
The siren lilies of weird lands unblessed. 


Stoop down, O love—and nearer—for I bear 
The phantom buds that ope for weary hands 
When toil is done. O, fragrant blossoms, fair 
As shadowy asphodels, ye lean o’er lands 
Wrapped in unchanging dusk. O, cold and frail, 
From brows more waxen than your blooms, how light 
Ye slip! Yet low, sweet chimes, though your lips pale, 
Echo from heavenly shores, ye flowers white 
Of realms celestial. Love’s last gift and best! 
The clustered lilies of perpetual rest. 
Ada Laugworthy Collier. 
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As an item of history, introducing the 
events recited in this article, the writer may 
remark, that after the surrender at Appo- 
mattox, a very considerable body of Confed- 
erates, under the command of the famous 
cavalry officer, General Shelby, crossed the 
Rio Grande with the object of taking part in 
the struggle for supremacy in Mexico, and 
of deciding by arms the tide of battle and 
the future of that republic. The plans of 
the leading spirits of the expedition have 
never been fully disclosed; and all now 
known is, that after invading Mexican soil, 
and acquainting themselves with the nature 
and objects of the contest, the daring Anglo- 
Saxons decided to abandon the projected 
crusade. Selling their arms, they dispersed 
and drifted singly and in groups to different 
portions of that country. And in the sum- 
mer of the same year, there began a very con- 
siderable hegira from the United States to 
the land of the Aztecs. This movement con 
tinued through all the year of 1865. Nor 
did it entirely cease until the middle of the 
next year. 

The Mexican empire was then almost an 
established fact. These argonauts, or exiles, 
were mostly notables of the Confederacy— 
generals, colonels, governors, judges, and 
senators—who left the South at the close of 
the Rebellion. Many made the journey by 
land, latterly they chose the water way, and 
settled at Monterey and points southward 
from that city; but the mass passed on to 
San Louis and the capital, and remained in 
those and other cities during the winter. 

In the summer of 1865, however, Captain 
Maury had presented a land scheme to Maxi- 
milian, which had for its object the coloniza- 
tion of portions of Mexico by Southern 
families who were indisposed to bear the 
humiliation of defeat and its disagreeable 
incidents. This plan of bringing Anglo-Sax- 
on stock to Mexican shores was not 
pleasing to the Hapsburg; and hence, very 


dis- 
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early in the autumn of the year, a decree 
was issued, granting to colonists certain pub- 
lic lands confiscated during the civil wars of 
the country. It happened that lands near 
Cordova were selected; and to that point 
ever after tended American emigrants. 

The founders of the colony convened at 
the ancient city of Cordova, eight miles dis- 
tant from the proposed settlement, and 
passed the winter there. In the mean time 
a survey of the confiscated lands was com- 
pleted. Then the filibustering for place 
and office, and for rich and accessible land 
tracts, commenced; and it grew more earnest 
as the months wore away. Captain Maury 
was made chief of the land or colonization 
bureau; General Magruder held the second 
place in that department, and the eminent 
ex-Judge Perkins of Louisiana secured the 
place of agent at Cordova. 

Much of the winter was consumed in 
wrangling and inactivity. But the project 
grew and developed. About this time, too, 
the emperor’s decree was promulgated, and 
that encouraged the colonists still more. 
‘This decree guaranteed all the rights of citi- 
zens to foreigners, with, strange to say, few 
of the responsibilities. It exempted colo- 
nists from the payment of taxes, from service 
in the army for five years, together with the 
privilege of passing implements of husbandry 
free of duty through the custom-houses. 

When spring came, the village site had 
been selected, and the fathers of the colony 
were snugly quartered under the mango- 
trees of the newly christened town of Car- 
lotta. Rude huts and tents were impro- 
vised for protection from the beating rain 
and scorching sun. But there was nothing 
of the utilitarian spirit abroad yet. Houses 
did not rise like exhalations, ina night. In- 
deed, three or four months passed by be- 
fore the thatched gables rose above the thick 
underbrush and tangled forest trees. 

At this epoch, epistolary effusions drifted 
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into American newspapers, and by this 
means the deep jungles and blasted wastes 
of Mexico were transformed into gardens of 
paradise, and insignificant dripping springs 
into rushing torrents of ice-water. The 
snow-capped peak of Orizaba, forty miles 
distant, loomed in cool proximity to the vil- 
lage ; while the promised land was plainly 
pointed out to the sorrowing and oppressed 
Israelites across the Gulf. If these curious 
tales and wonderful statistics had a fictitious 
ring to those already there, certain it is that 
the romance drew from dissatisfied hearts 
across the water a sigh of relief. These 
sensational articles were copied indiscrimi- 
nately on this side of the Rio Grande, and 
not many weeks elapsed before the coloni- 
zation wave surged across the Gulf, and set- 
tled in the valley of Cordova. But the 
advance guard, numbering about fifty, had 
already selected the surveyed sections, and 
became masters, in some senses, of the en- 
tire valley of confiscated lands. It is more 
than probable that the effusions of these 
pioneers were pictures only of what the 
country might be—conceptions in the future 
tense; for in every case there was equivoca- 
tion as to the paternity of those gorgeous 
letter landscapes. 

At any rate, the object was accomplished. 
\nd in due season men came there by hun- 
dreds. Some drifted at once into whatever 
presented; the many hung their heads and 
waited. Planters and lawyers fitted up ho- 
tels; army and naval officers began planting 
corn and cotton; merchants and men of no 
vocation embarked in manufacturing and 
freighting, believing that mints of money 
were hidden in the soil, on the top of it— 
everywhere. Ship-loads of colonists were 
halted at New Orleans ; impediments were 
thrown in the way of the hegira by the au- 
thorities all along the coast; and it is 
charged that men in high position promised 
early destruction to the new colony. But 
people, defying Sheridan and _ shipwreck, 
were ready to go, if they had to run the 
sauntiet of robbers and tamine by land, or 
wade the Gulf, or float it on a log. 

When the authorities at Washington were 
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apprised of the movement, and Maximilian 
made acquainted with the feeling existing 
respecting it, the one offered no decidedly 
open opposition to colonization, and the 
other began to manifest decided indifference 
to it. A colony of Anglo-Saxons—-the bitter 
enemies of the Northern republic—planted 
on the opposite side of the gulf, was not 
agreeable to the ruling powers at Washing- 
ton; hence complaints went up to Maximil- 
ian and to Bazaine, and they encouraged 
colonization no more. 

But there were other and more formidable 
obstacles. It became apparent, pretty soon, 
that Mexicans were opposed to American 
colonization; that they hated progressive 
ideas, and felt incapable of competing with 
these new-comers in the great battles of life 
and business. So robber chiefs were set on 
to persecute, provoke, and assail the settlers, 
and only the fear of consequences prevented 
them from massacring the whole colony. 
The frequent memorials and letters directed 
to the emperor, and the selfish counter land- 
schemes emanating from the busy brains of 
adventurers, poured in upon the royal pres- 
ence when in the midst of court matters; 
and this annoyance, joined to the reprehen- 
sible conduct of many of our countrymen, 
and the waning fortunes of the ill-starred Aus- 
trian prince, decided him to let American 
colonization go to the dogs. Bazaine, who 
was more potent than the emperor, had no 
interest whatever in the success of the 
scheme: nor, indeed, in the propagation of 
the American idea; neither had his govern- 
ment any sympathy for anybody in an em- 
pire it had determined toabandon. Hence, 
in a little while the colonists stood alone, 
protected by neither party, hated by the en- 
tire Mexican race; scattered miles apart, 
the prey of every freebooter that chose to 
war upon them. 

The only security, then, rested upon the 
unity and manhood of the colonists. Had 
they united for protection, and chosen to re- 
main there as good citizens of Mexico, there 
would have been a different account to give. 
But an ungenerous, clannish spirit predom- 
inated, and this was the one dominant cause 
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of disintegration and ruin of the enterprise. 
It was conceived in selfishness, and man- 
aged the self-same way. The project was 
shrouded in mystery at the beginning, and 
seemed to grow worse as it grew in years. 
There was not a habitable house in the vil- 
lage; and yet the inhabitants were as exclu- 
sive as royalty in Russia. The poorest 
Aztec laborer fared better in his thatched 
hut than any colonist; and yet a stranger 
could not purchase a lot in Carlotta unless 
he was possessed of eminent respectability. 
The doom of the enterprise was certain and 
fixed, without robber raids or native repug- 
nance or revolutionary influences. Warnings 
were scouted, and imperious dignity refused 
to listen to advice. No wonder that the 
seal of an early termination was set upon it. 
Even the venal, and in some senses usurp- 
ing, government sickened of the petty jeal- 
ousies, which grew and flourished in rank 
luxuriance and waxed strong, even before the 
bantling put on swaddling-clothes. The 
men fitted for leaders were kept in the 
background, while theoretical mountebanks 
pulled the wires and tinkered and bungled, 
till the affair took such an unshapely form 
that the astute jurist of “aco memory fell 
into general and miscellaneous muddiness in 
unraveling it. 

But, “ howsoever these, things be,” the 
streets and plaza of Carlotta are now de- 
serted, the doors of the thatched cabins are 
ajar, the weeds and brush have usurped the 
spots where the glad voices of children were 
heard, and the spreading mangos wave their 
branches in the winds, and with the night 
breeze syllable a sort of mournful requiem. 

At the beginning, General Sterling Price, 
Governor Harris, and with them a score of 
lesser enthusiasts, bivouacked there without 
practical shelter from the flying rain and 
driving There they smoked and 
read and dreamed over the past. The coun- 
try was infested with robber bands, and no 
one knew then what hour would witness the 
effacement of their rude homes and them- 
selves. The /rtjoles and fortillas comprised 
the bill of fare day after day and month after 
month. It was then, too, that those roman- 
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tic missives originated—the letters which 
sent from the States hundreds of fortune- 
hunters, exiles, and adventurers, to gather 
the silver bars and the harvest of sugar, coffee, 
and cotton, and sleep in the lap of this 
Aztec paradise. 

It was a sight to witness the new-comers 
as they dashed on horseback, full of joy, into 
the village, something over seventeen sum- 
mers ago, glorifying the empire and lauding 
the chivalry of the native race; looking in 
wonder from the mango shades toward the 
plaza, which the trees and chaparral yet hid, 
inquiring for the springs of ice-cold water 
that were not there, and bending their 
cheeks to the cool winds from the mountain 
peak, which they learned for the first time 
was forty miles distant. Colonists’ 
were a study at that time, going in and 
then out of the village. 
prospective sights of snow-slides from the 
adjacent peak, orange-trees yellow with 
fruit in the forests, figs and peaches vieing 
with pine-apples and mangos; and, farther 
away, coffee groves in full bloom, running 
riot on every hand, cotton fields white for the 
harvest, and sugar-mills with the busy hum 
of operatives, the click of the mill-hammers 
from the Rio Seco-—-all romance, at last, a 
veritable myth and a bubble. We have 
heard of men when wrecked at sea turning 
away in despair from a bank of fog which 
they mistook for land: so these adventur- 
ers turned back with looks cold as stone. 

Still people came and swarmed over the 
valley, and hoed and built and planted, and 
praised the climate (and here for once they 
told the truth) and soil and government— 
ay, and at times denounced the apathy of 
the Aztec race—these generals, colonels, 
senators, governors, and preachers; and then 
again vowed eternal fealty to Mexico and 
hatred to the authorities beyond the Gulf, 
and declared their purpose never again to 
set foot on soil where the stars and stripes 
waved. ‘There was prospect, indeed, of an 
early and formidable rival to Brother Jon- 
athan on the western shores of the Gulf. A 
compact of the Latin and Anglo-Saxon races, 
with a background of hearty hatred: who 
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can premise the eventual climax? And, as 
the multitudes came, the valleys were dotted 
here and there with rude huts, and settle- 
ments extended outward and southward for 
thirty miles; the roads and donkey-paths 
were everywhere traversed by men with 
families and men without families, hunting 
new lands, no matter where or whose, to grow 
rich and great and happy under the genial 
skies of Mexico. 

All the while, the village grew—we dare 
not say rapidly—and lots were high and 
speculation rife. And so increase brought 
selfishness—the supply being already abun- 
dant—and that worked detriment and dis- 
sensions. Strangers were not welcomed as 
before, and land could not be had at any 
price around this charmed spot. Some, with 
wire-edge worn off in a week, turned back, 
and beginning at Vera Cruz, left all the way 
and at home an unvarnished and damaging 
report of the colony and country. But the ear- 
lier statements had found their way into print; 
responsible persons were credited with in- 
diting the Munchhausen tales, and men on 
the way believed them; at all events, they de- 
cided to see with their own eyes. And as 
they went their speech was of golden apples 
thick upon trees, silver nuggets lying loose 
everywhere. The inference was that the 
clouds showered beefsteaks; that empty 
palaces and blossoming coffee Aaciendas, 
acres of maguey and cotton fields, were all 
waiting for the coming colonist. ‘They nev- 
er dreamed of the cold faces of native, 
Spaniard, and Frenchman set against them, 
nor of the freezing sentences dropped from 
the lips of the land agent at Cordova: no; 
only of dollars and downy beds, perennial 
showers and sugar-mills. 

These were the deluded ones; honest, many 
of them, but most egregiously imposed upon. 
The men who founded the settlement had 
acresof land tospare, but would give none, sell 
none, to the anxious new-comer. No won- 
der the faces of some were all aflame when 
the situation dawned upon them. The en- 
terprise was then supposed to be a success, 
hence lands, and lots even, were up to fab- 
ulous figures. 
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With the honest settler came also the ad- 
venturer, the speculator, and swindler, and 
harbored there, robbing his countrymen, the 
natives, every one he could ; and having run 
his course, returned to his native land to 
practice his vocation at home. The wave 
of colonists went to Cordova and swept 
over it, and overran that city, so that people 
there awoke from their two centuries of 
sleep, put up their goods, lands, and rents, 
and waited. ‘The natives caught so much, 
at least, of the progressive spirit invad- 
ing their shores. Then American institu- 
tions leaped into existence in marvelously 
brief periods. American hotels, livery sta- 
bles, law firms, American newspapers, man- 
ufactories, and brokers burst into existence 

all in a fortnight. Then these political 
and pious brethren bid against each other, 
put up prices against each other, bought and 
sold and speculated, invested borrowed capi- 
tal in enterprises that never realized, then 
drifted into insolvency and fled the country, 
leaving friends and natives surprised and 
bankrupt. <A large per cent of the self- 
exiled went there to grow rich; they came 
without means, and persuaded others into 
wild speculations; they rejoiced in fine out- 
fits, played at faro and monte, and when 
they had run their course, escaped at night 
in disguise—any way to evade the law and 
their victims. ‘There was not a section in 
the great Northern republic, from Maine to 
the Gulf, that did not have its interpreter— 
its peculiar type of man—the worst often 
—rarely the best—sometimes to honor, but 
too frequently to shame, the ‘ancestral race 
and name. 

When the rush was at its full, discontent 
found expression, and the founders of the 
concern were openly denounced. General 
Sterling Price, the Gorgon of the Rebellion, 
the good, kind old man, was traduced with- 
out stint or reason. So, too, ex-Governor 
Harris, the Tully of Tennessee, strong and 
unchanged by reverses, with a voice clear as 
when it rang out on the field of Shiloh. 
Perkins of Louisiana, the proud, cold agent, 
without sympathy from his countrymen or 
any one else, he was anathematized and de- 
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famed to the hour of his suspension. And 
they stayed not their enmity till the whole 
colonization scheme was abolished. ‘Then 
they journeyed homeward, moneyless and 
disappointed, supremely disgusted with 
officials, country, and themselves. 

On the heels of defection and prospective 
failure came trouble with the natives. In- 
discreet men squatted upon private lands, 
assuming that they held the same by virtue 
of imperial decree ; then bullied and blus- 
tered, and put on the role of superiority of 
race, compromised their neighbors, and 
finally effected the capture of themselves 
and a score of better men, the destruction of 
their little property, a four weeks’ imprison- 
ment, and a two-hundred-mile march on 
fortil/a rations; and lastly, the issue of an 
order requiring them to quit the country, as 
pernicious foreigners, forever. ‘To this raid 
succeeded others in the Carlotta district; 
then into the village itself; and a general 
flight of settlers followed, together with a 
substantial and visible tremor among the 
war-worn exiles. 

From that time the colony grew weak, 
and the faith of men in its permanency van- 
ished. ‘The natives were hostile, the French 
unfriendly, and the Americans were hope- 
lessly demoralized. ‘The Imperial Railway 
Company became bankrupt, and sent con- 
tractors and employees hither and thither, 
without pay, or even the promise of it. The 
tide of immigration then swept backward by 
sheer force of circumstances. Panic-stricken, 
the settlers sold out, sacrificed their sections 
of land, crops of corn and coffee, their cabins, 
horses, and hoes, and downward toward 
Vera Cruz, on foot, on horseback, on carts 
and pack-mules, they journeyed. It was a 
choice between starvation and the ills at 
home, and they chose the latter. 

When it was too late, land-owners grew 
generous, and made voluntary offers of lots 
and tracts of land in the village and colony 
gratis to those remaining. ‘The selfish and 
speculative spirit took fright when the stam- 
pede began; then business flagged, and 
crimination followed; and men litigated in 
the courts, grew spiteful and turbulent; ridi- 
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culed the Mexican religion, manners, and 
government, and made rude and violent at- 
tacks upon the country, the people, and the 
laws. ‘The worst element, then, seemed to 
be uppermost. Prices went down in a week; 
rents and credits went the self-same way; 
and adventurers who came without a dollar, 
and speculated upon their fellows—deeply 
involved—stole away like the Arab, in the 
night, crossed the water, and spread without 
stint or truth stories of robbery, native 
treachery, and starvation. 

Scores, who in their zeal had sworn 
never to set foot upon American shores, 
slowly and sullenly wheeled into the line of 
retreating colonists, disposed of their -plan- 
tations and personal effects for a song, and 
scarcely waited until safely aboard an out- 
ward-bound steamer before they began 
swinging their hats and handkerchiefs for 
the stars and stripes, and thanking Provi- 
dence and the fates that Mexico was out of 
sight forever. ‘The United States, with free 
press, free schools, and substantial protec- 
tion, was not the worst place in the world, 
after all, although caucuses and turbulent 
men, fired by past wrongs and prospective 
usurpations, did expend bits of incorrigible 
logic to belittle the great Anglo-Saxon re- 
public. ‘The backward step was taken with 
uncommon alacrity. What was done by the 
adventurers and wayward colonists—and 
there were too many such—-in order to make 
a consistent retreat without too great a sacri- 
fice of money, may as well be relegated to 
oblivion ; for that is net now the province of 
the writer, nor would the recital do credit to 
the descendants of the pilgrims and cava- 
liers of our country. 

The noisiest and most pronounced enthu- 
siasts were the first to succumb. Even the 
genial ex-judge from Louisiana struck his 
colors, and pushed off from Vera Cruz, leav- 
ing the friends he was instrumental in bring- 
ing thither to rough the trials and prevalent 
anarchy alone. It is not proper to class 
Sterling Price with those who induced emi- 
gration by deceptive statements. His ad- 
vice was always guarded, and his words were 
often misquoted in this connection. It is 
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true that many who went there because he 
was there were compelled to solicit charity 
to enable them to return; but the facts do 
not bear out the often-repeated charge that 
he induced men to exile themselves. He 
was one of the first to set foot on Mexican 
soil, and one of the first to leave it. The 
great-hearted old warrior sleeps now in the 
cemetery at St. Louis; let us say no more. 
Harris, less hasty than his compeers, waited 
till the last footfall of retreating colonists at 
Carlotta was heard dying away; then, with- 
out word or hope for the scattered few re- 
maining in the canton, took ship for Havana. 
Tennessee has since honored him and her- 
self by sending him to the United States 
Senate. Shelby, faithful to his promises, 
waited to see the last one of his followers on 
the homeward way; then lingering behind, 
as if protecting the retreat of the penniless 
veterans and their families, said a pleasant 
farewell to the owners and workers of the 
sugar and coffee fields of the Aztecs. Of 
all the colonists, General Shelby stood first 
in the esteem of Mexican soldiers and civil- 
ians. Hindman, with the will to do, having 
too much fear of poverty for those in his 
charge, most gracefully lowered his colors, 
went back to the State he loved so well, and 
was swept from earth by the assassin’s bullet. 
A more gallant spirit than Hindman never 
trod the land of Washington. Magruder 
went when the stampede began. ‘Tucker 
and Early did likewise; and Maury had 
preceded them. Reynolds lingered till 
Juarez was established in the presidential 
Oldham went early, and died in 
Texas. Governor Allen of Louisiana—the 
lamented Allen—died at Mexico City. Gen- 
eral Stevens rests in the American cemetery 
in Vera Cruz. 

Poverty was, in most cases, more potent 
than principle; and indeed, many an honest 
man who came with a fixed purpose to stay 
was at last whipped by prospective starva- 
tion to take the backward step. This class 
of exiles hung their harps upon the Mexican 
willows, with as heavy hearts as the Moors 
when quitting forever the valleys and cities 
of Andalusia. Robbers of the jungles had 
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put an end to agriculture to a large extent. 
Railway work had suspended. What else 
was there in Mexico to put money into the 
pockets or bread into the mouths of de- 
pendent ones? 

My reader may have heard, perhaps, if 
his memory runs back to that epoch, of 
moneyless, ragged, and unshaven men foot- 
ing it all the way from Vera Cruz along the 
coast to Texas, and of hollow-eyed want on 
the streets of Cordova and Carlotta, and of 
families carried to the Campo Santo for lack 
of bread. Some of these pictures were a 
trifle overdrawn, but none of them were all 
fancy. Money was thrown away at monte 
and for amusement that ought to have been 
husbanded for the dark days that loomed in 
the near future. Speculations in lands, 
hotels, and merchandise swallowed the cap- 
ital in hand; so, when circumstances com- 
pelled a retreat to the States, nothing was 
left to pay the passage. And, as a matter of 
fact, nine-tenths of the colonists were bank- 
rupt when they arrived in Mexico. Re- 
pentance came when there was no remission. 
Hundreds there were to be helped, and none 
to help them. Families left the colony 
for Vera Cruz without a dollar for passage 
across the water; and it is a marvel to-day 
how many of them were enabled to get to 
the fatherland. Marshal Bazaine furnished 
transportation to some, foreign merchants 
gave means, and many waited in that sea- 
port till the zemz/o struck them down. ‘The 
graves of Americans are almost legion in the 
cemetery of that fated city. 

Men went to Mexico as enthusiasts and 
without calculation. The drift grew to a 
“boom,” and when the face was once turned 
that way, nothing but personal inspection 
would satisfy. Every vocation was repre- 
sented inthat hegira. Lawyers, of course, were 
briefless and feeless. Doctors barely man- 
aged to live. Clergymen went too, full of 
the divine afflatus, strong in the faith of 
universal conversion of natives to Protes- 
tantism. One read sermons a while under 
the mangos of Carlotta, then left his little 
flock and turned his steps Mammonward to 
gather funds in the States to build a temple 
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in the forests of Mexico. He braved yel- 
low fever at Vera Cruz, suffered perils by 
land and sea, and, it is understood, made 
the necessary appeals for aid in the churches 
—but he never returned to his flock at Car- 
lotta. A brave missionary with his family 
and piano reached the promised land, and 
as his eyes fell upon the broad green Cor- 
dova valley from the crest of the Chiquite 
Mountains, he covenanted that every hill 
should be crowned with a Protestant chapel, 
and that thousands of deluded Aztecs should 
be turned into the narrow way. Arrived at 
Cordova, he wasted his eloquence upon 
audiences of half a dozen for two—nay, 
three—successive Sabbaths, and then went 
to teaming for a subsistence. He fell early 
in the campaign he had planned—ambitious 
no longer to free millions from the thralldom 
of darkness. Mule-driving was as fruitless 
as the missionary effort, and in three months, 
with a pensive twinkle in his eye, and de- 
pleted purse, he took passage for the land of 
psalm-singing, Sunday-schools, and civiliza- 
tion. A missionary project to the moon was 
just as rational as one to Mexico then. 
Nearly three hundred years were consumed 
in turning the natives from their idols. Is 
it presumable that they would apostatize in 
three months—even if the fiery eloquence 
of an American divine did ‘have them in 
the wind”? 

The truth is, Americans themselves left 
their piety on this side of the Gulf and 
tabooed sermons and homilies. When their 
dead were lowered into the grave, it was 
done in silence and haste, and without re- 
ligious service. indeed, the amenities of 
life were scarcely recognized. ‘The sick in 
many cases were neglected by countrymen 
and natives, and when the season of fever 
came on, and strong men dropped to the 
death-sleep in a day, the saddest sights 
known to the sympathetic eye could be 
seen. Scores of strong men were on the 
streets, but none at the death-bed: crowds 
in the bar-rooms and at billiards, but none 
at the burial. I must not omit to say that 
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here and there amid the many unthinking, 
heartless sojourners. 

Having no employment, and there being 
no avenues open, even to the industrious, to 
acquire a subsistence, the idlers wrangled in- 
stead. They fought over their battles and 
sometimes fought each other. When op- 
portunity offered, they sued each other, and 
bullied and insulted citizens on occasions 
of special recklessness. The greatest scamps 
in the canton of Cordova in those days were 
imported Anglo-Saxons, and men from the 
continent of Europe. One man, more un- 
scrupulous than many others, fleeced his neigh- 
bor and benefactor, then ran away and left 
him to the cold charities of a Mexican 
prison. He actually contrived to have his 
benefactor and friend put into prison for a 
crime of his own, then staid not his feet 
till he was safely on this side of the Gulf; 
and as a corollary to this exploit, he entered 
a newspaper office in New Orleans upon his 
arrival, and published a most bitter tirade 
against Mexico. A prominent American of 
known integrity was ambushed on the road 
and robbed of his money, and not by na- 
tives. What a marvel it is that ten guerrilla 
chiefs, instead of one, did not pounce upon 
them—good, bad, and indifferent—and es- 
cort them, not to Caxaca, as some of them 
were escorted, but to the Rio Grande, with 
the injunction never to return! But Mexi- 
cans were reaping a harvest—a harvest of 
dollars—and like discreet people they con- 
trolled their tempers, though they had abun- 
dant grounds forcomplaint. Rarely, indeed, 
does a Mexican tradesman resent an insult if 
he discerns substantial profit as a reward 
for his silence. 

The exploits of individuals during the 
pendency of this singular invasion, if writ- 
ten, would stagger the most versatile story- 
teller of the age. ‘The ludicrous and 
humorous did much to redeem the grave 
monotony that existed in many circles of the 
colony. As already intimated, all shades and 
types of men participated in the fiasco. The 
native New Yorker was present in spirit and 
person, and he, with a representative Far 
West man and a Texas planter, formed a 
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syndicate for the perpetration of crookedness 
that had few parallels in that day. ‘The 
New England sharper and Southern black- 
leg struck hands and were brothers, and 
plied their vocations wherever an opening 
presented. This irrepressible spirit was 
manifest everywhere; it was distinguishable, 
no matter how shrouded; and it bore its 
mark, whether in land or horse barter, in 
money-lending, in merchandising, or in 
prestamoing. The representative sharper 
did not hail from any particular latitude, 
and seemed to be possessor of traits peculiar 
to many sections. He was a versatile gen- 
ius, and made his entrance into the colony 
with the glamour of piety about him. Such 
a thing as conscience—except in a narrow 
circle—was mythical in all senses. And 
honesty, among the many, was as unpopular 
as preachers and itinerant colporteurs. Nor 
was the mountebank excluded. They had 
quack doctors, quack preachers, and quack 
lawyers there. ‘They had men with titles— 
generals, colonels, and captains—who had 
never dug a ditch, erected a fortification, or 
heard the whistle of a bullet. There were 
attorneys who mistook their calling, traders 
that would have added luster to a chain- 
gang, judges that would have disgraced the 
lowest police court in the United States. 
[here were pretentious planters, who did 
more anathematizing, wrote more defamatory 
letters, and made a more villainous record 
than the most unrighteous renegade of 
Maine or Texas. And the most uncompro- 
mising denouncer of the “flower flag” coun- 
try was accounted the greatest scamp, and 
was one of the first to pray for protection 
from the United States government. Doc- 
tors advertised their marvelous abilities in 
the healing art, when, indeed, they were 
unfit to bleed a horse; and colonels and 
captains recounted charges and battles to 
listening audiences, when the bravest of their 
acts had been to storm a hen-roost, burn a 
house, rifle a bank, or oppress defenseless 
people. Indeed, human weakness and frail- 
ty left a right royal record there. 

While the comic was not wanting, there 
were seasons of gloom and sadness. A vast 
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deal of uncertainty existed as to the action 
of the French government in respect to the 


Mexican empire, It was well understood 
that Maximilian could not maintain himself 
in case the French troops withdrew. And 
not a day passed but that rumors were ex- 
tant of the evacuation of Mexico by the 
expeditionary army. No wonder that col- 
onists grew uneasy, and substantial men 
looked grave sometimes. And hence, if the 
sad old men indulged in a game of poker 
betimes, or toyed with aguardiente or a doc- 
tored cocktail, was it anybody’s business? 
Or if the Sacarte box was empty, and the 
breakfast in shadowy perspective, who ought 
to quarrel, if a rosy-faced middy or an aged 
jurist trusted to the uncertainty of cards for 
a morning’s entertainment for man and 
beast? What boots it to the outside world 
if American gallant made suit to wealthy, 
dark-eyed senorita, or flirted in orange groves 
by moonlight, or played the courtier in the 
garb of friend, or launched into speculations 
that would: not bear the light of investiga- 
tion, or played away some one else’s money 
at some purlieu of the central plaza? It was 
simply a diverston, in Mexico, to borrow and 
never pay; to adopt the polite art of the 
half-breeds in the vocation of road-agents; 
or to appropriate the portables of strangers. 
These scions of pious parents, these gray- 
bearded Lotharios, these conscienceless way- 
farers, were purely creatures of circumstances. 
In the spirit of being in Rome they outdid 
Rome itself. 

In truth, a more curious mixture of man- 
kind was perhaps never seen at any one 
time anywhere. Every type of gringo shared 
in the fullness of the singular accretion. 
The “Simon Suggs” of Alabama; the sun- 
burnt “Sucker” of the prairie States; the 
proud nabob of the Carolinas; the roaring 
Methodist and ranting “hard-shell” of the 
border States; the soap-maker of Louisiana, 
and the picayune slave-driver of Texas; the 
Atlantic coast nobody, and gulf shore “ dead 
locks”—were all there; and even the blue- 
grass regions of Kentucky, the Red River 
bayous, Richmond “on the James,” and the 
swamps of Florida, poured out their surplus 
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of rovers and sharpers and diggers and 
drinkers and idlers; and the mass there fer- 
mented, and soured in anger, and fattened 
in gayety—a curiously constructed, curious- 
ly habited, curiously motived multitude. 
The tribunals of justice, if a history there- 
of were compiled, would present a picture 
of boldness, bluntness, and audacity, such 
as is penciled only in pictures of Western 
squatter life a half-century ago. ‘The quar- 
rels and recriminations and flings of noisy 
and profane eloquence before the Mexican 
courts have but few parallels in any land. 
Pistols and knives were flourished with as 
much freedom in the courtroom as they 
were in times past on our Western borders. 
It was difficult many times to tell who was 
the judge, and whether he was not placed 
there more to be bullied and insulted than 
to dispense law. And yet, this was but in 
keeping with the general character of the 
offenses tried ; with the use of arms in the 
frequent me/ees ; the insulting language used 
to citizens and to each other; the riotous 
scenes that night after night kept the town 
in a turmoil, and for a while made a minia- 
ture Sodom of the aged and staid city of 
Cordova. There were street-fights in pro- 
fusion, and duels often on the /afis, though 
challenger and challenged were seldom “in 
at the death.” ‘The best friend of the colo- 
nists was repeatedly insulted; and it is a 
marvel what forbearance the select few of 
the better class of Mexicans exhibited to- 
ward these erring “carpet-baggers.” It is 
not necessary to say that bombast was abun- 
dant. Heroes of a hundred battles were 
plenty as blackberries. Men upon whose 
shoulders in the war epoch rested the whole 
Southern Confederacy stepped proudly upon 
Aztec soil, elaborated theories, engineered 
in the combres, and at intervals con- 
demned Jefferson Davis, his cabinet, and 
the conduct of the war. Political Solomons, 
martial Strongbows, honest quartermasters, 
peaceful Calvinists, at one time lay down 
like the lion and the lamb together in the 
broad evening shadows of the imperial-chris- 
tened city. 
This was, it must be remembered, in the 











morning of the calony’s life. There was no 
similar exhibition of harmony at any subse- 
quent date. 

To-day, not a footfall is heard in Carlotta, 
while seventeen years ago the place was 
swarming with fortune-hunters. The writer 
saw it two years after the site was selected. 
He saw only tenantless cabins, deserted gar- 
dens, fields of unharvested sugar-cane, plows 
and machetes where they fell, tall sprouts 
of chaparral running riot in the streets and 
prospective lawns. And it must be with a 
sort of savage pleasure that the poor footsore 
Confederate, who could not get an inch of 
land for love or money, read how the iron 
features of that most finished official of the 
Cordova circumlocution office settled down 
into a gray paleness when he learned that 
his land speculation was a bubble, and that 
his invested doubloons had been sunk into 
the bottomless deep of an imperial coloniza- 
tion humbug. 

Reynolds nor Slaughter nor Edwards nor 
Stevens nor Hindman nor Allen ever be- 
came enamored of the project, while Shelby 
saw in it at least a home or temporary 
place of sojourn for those he had led into 
the Aztec country. Price, Harris, and oth- 
ers, at the inception of the scheme, sincerely 
determined to make Carlotta their future 
home. ‘They were al] gallant, noble, and 
true men, and no one dare breathe a word 
of substantial complaint against the motives 
of these pioneers. But very soon these 
men were confronted with obstacles which 
made it impossible at that time to guarantee 
a permanency of the settlement. On the 
heels of continual losses and raids came 
the announcement that Bazaine, the French 
marshal, was about to evacuate the country. 
With the waning of the star of empire came 
calamities to the colonists. And when the 
expeditionary corps began the Gulfward 
movement, thousands interested in the em- 
pire and fearing the leaders of the liberal 
party drifted out with it. For months the 
great thoroughfare to the sea was thronged 
with the hurrying tramp of men and ani- 
It almost amounted to a flight in the 
After the evacu- 
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ation, colonization became a thing of-the 
past. It collapsed as completely as an over- 
crowded balloon. ‘The “ Mexican Times,” 
the ablest exponent of imperialism, passed 
into shadow, because its brilliant editor saw 
the inevitable in the distance. ‘The emper- 
or himself, refusing the advice of the French 
marshal to abandon his waning empire, 
called his supporters to a conference at 
Orizaba, and then demanded of them a de- 
cision touching the struggle for supremacy 
in Mexico. It was then decided that he 
ought to stand or fall with the empire. He, 
the gallant but ill-advised Hapsburg, returned 
to the capital, and subsequently marched to 
(Jueretaro, where he was betrayed into the 
hands of Escobedo, and shot. The men 
most prominent in the conference, and most 
eager and clamorous ‘for his continuance in 
Mexico, went out with the tide of fleeing 
natives and foreigners. It was a cowardly 
abandonment—indefensible in any possible 
respect. Colonists, having accepted lands 
from the empire, were regarded as adherents 
or sympathizers. Not a solitary colonist 
claimed a foot of land in the valley at the 
period of the bloody and unwarranted trag- 
edy on the hill of Cainpaia. Every man 
withdrew and was content, if he saved only 
his life. Chaos was everywhere, anarchy 
bearing a free lance wherever spoils existed 
or rapine and murder was profitable. 
Mexicans had no special regard for Ameri- 
They looked upon our people as 
grasping, covetous, and ambitious. More- 
over, they have never forgiven the affair of 
1847. The perforations made by Scott’s can- 
non in the tall edifices at Vera Cruz are still 
visible, and the recollections of Taylor’s cam- 
paign on the Rio Grande are still vivid in the 
memory of natives. It has been intimated 
that native submission in Mexico, notably in 
Cordova, was due to real and prospective 
profit. And it is a fact worthy of record in 
these annals, that within a period of eight 
months American colonists, in the valley of 
Cordova alone, spent and lost sums amount- 
ing in the aggregate to one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. This sum was appropriated 
and pocketed by the natives. Not less curi- 
Vor. I:—32. 
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ous is the fact that, after the exit of the col- 
onists, the sales of native merchants in that 
city fell from one hundred dollars per day 
to thirty dollars ; that business dropped back 
into the old ruts, and things generally into 
the condition from which they had been so 
rudely wrenched. Whether the morals of 
the people were disturbed by the advent of 
this Northern swarm ; whether the profits out- 
weighed the outrage of feeling; whether the 
harvest of dollars was a recompense for 
the introduction of radically progressive 
ideas and habits—the loosest that Southern 
hot-houses ever generated—are questions 
not within the province of the writer to can- 
Certain it is, that the standard of Aztec 
morals and justice is not, in the opinion of 
most foreigners, an exalted one. Still, with 
the looseness of morals and defiance of law, 
with the masses then leading a life of rob- 
bery and murder, there are many, and were 
at that epoch many, good men, both pure 
Indian and Spanish descendants, in the re- 
public. The native impression of American 
character, after one year’s experience in the 
valley of Cordova, is largely tainted with 
dissipation, rudeness, indolence, and dis- 
honesty. So in native circles, when the 
stampede began, there were no tears for 
their going—only rejoicing and gladness. 

If a hundred American colonies were 
founded on Mexican soil, this one would 
stand alone, totally dissimilar in every respect 
from the ninety-nine others. In any event, 
the colony would have been a failure. The 
founders and projectors were not such men 
as are required to pioneer a settlement in a 
country like Mexico. The location, consid- 
ering the circumstances under which the 
grant of land was made, was a mistaken one. 
The land was claimed by individuals, and 
the question of title undecided in the courts. 
The land was confiscated by the government 
previous to Maximilian’s advent. It was 
claimed by the church, and was occupied 
by squatters who could not be evicted under 
the law without recompense for improve- 
ments. Then there was prejudice to sur- 
mount, hatred of long standing to overcome, 
and native apathy to neutralize. If a Mexi- 
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can hated one foreigner more than another, 
that one was American. So, in every busi- 
ness and vocation, obstacles were thrown in 
the way, and this was the faet in every sol- 
itary instance. The history of this colony 
is the history of all at that date. Every at- 
tempt of the kind failed; for native antag- 
onism was busy, in season and out of season, 
—dead-locking all progress and enterprise. 
Failing legitimately to discourage foreigners, 
robbery was resorted to in this case, and 
that species of tactics, so congenial to native 
tastes and teachings, at that time made up 
the main staple of persecution. It was ef- 
fective: it always is. In this way strangers 
were notified to quit. This is the experience 
of every foreigner who resided long enough 
in the country to test the feeling. There 
are exceptional individual cases; but as to 
colonies, there are none. The government 
was more liberal than the people. The 
decrees, too, sent abroad to induce immigra- 
tion were so much chaff—a subterfuge only. 
The democracy and liberality of the people 
up to that period were unmistakably decep- 
tive. ‘The whole scheme, up to within a few 
years past, was a bubble in the garb of pre- 
tentious liberality. Until quite recently it 
was not known whether that government 
owned a million acres or a foot of land; 
and the public domain unencumbered and 
undisputed is exceedingly mythical. The 
legality of confiscation is yet in cloud, and 
the validity of titles to such lands are re- 
garded as extremely precarious. As to pro- 
tection of property and life, there was then 
no guaranty, and it was a wise omission. It 
would have been useless for the government 
to make promises which it was unable to 
carry out. In fact, the authority of the 
government did not extend beyond the 
cities. In the rural districts it was power- 
less. Hence, to make a success of coloni- 
zation enterprise, private lands must be 
purchased, and the colony, in number and 
equipments, must be strong enough to defy 
robber bands—ay, even the state govern- 
ment, if need be. Nocanton or village was 
exempt from pillage. 
levied any day by chiefs arrayed against the 
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national authority, or fighting under the flag 
of the republic itself. Mexican law was si- 
lent away from cities, nor was there a demand 
for produce, except a local one. Such an 
event as the sale of five hundred bushels of 
maize in one lot was a nine days’ wonder 
The later dawn had not come to Mexico 
then. Imperialism was not the cause of 
failure in this project, nor was liberalism: 
for neither party was espoused by the new- 
comers. If the seeds of disintegration had 
not been scattered broadcast by the colo- 
nists themselves, a half-score of other devices 
were ripe to finish the concern. 

While the lowerand baser class raided upon 
“ pernicious foreigners,” the better class stood 
aloof and were silent. Nor was there any 
redress in the courts. Never, indeed, was a 
people so completely “let alone” as the Cor- 
dova colonists by the better class of natives 
in that canton. The Aztecs would sell to 
them, but not buy. Profitable sales were 
driven with the exiles, but no communion per- 
mitted. Natives warred upon them secretly, 
set their faces against them, set the straight- 
haired /asarent upon them; and failing in 
that method, cited them to the courts, 
where the object was always accomplished. 
Justice is slow in Mexican courts; in all 
cases too slow, when colonists were parties 
to a suit. Moreover, when a Mexican judge 
had to choose between a native and a for- 
eigner, the chances were ten to one against 
the latter. Delays were purchased—delays 
founded upon the most trivial causes; and 
these continued until the case was aban- 
doned as hopeless. In this connection, the 
writer makes ‘an exception of the turbulent 
men who quite often deserved chastisement. 
And, in all candor, the bully was more fav- 
ored in the lower courts than the respectable 
and peaceable citizen. A revolver or knife 
was on many occasions more potent before 
the alcalde than argument or testimony. 
A Mexican policeman never attempted the 
arrest of a drunken American, although it 
was his duty to do so. There was a real 
dread of bullets in these cases, and that fact 
saved many a scoundrel from the jail and 
from the chain-gang. ‘The court winked at 
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the peccadillos of the armed brawler, and 
put the owner of a hacienda in the stocks 
because he permitted a band of guerrillas to 
steal corn from him. The isolation from 
native hospitality and society was complete 
in that valley. Grim and cold faces met 
the exiles on every side. Each advance 
made was met by a corresponding ici- 
ness. 


BALM IN NOVEMBER: A 


‘*THE melancholy days are come, 
The saddest of the year.” 

But then, Mr. Bryant had never been in 
California in November. Little Miss Poole 
(every one prefixes the adjective) used to 
agree with Mr. Bryant when she lived in 
New England: but as she stoops to pick 
some flowers from her friend’s garden—roses, 
pinks, and pansies—she thinks differently. 

How sweet and fresh everything is! 
What a beautiful emerald the grassy lawn! 
What a lovely blue the far-off sky flecked 
with fleecy clouds!—clouds suggestive of 
rain in our climate. Miss Poole opens the 
gate and steps into the street. How clean 
the are! how spring-like the 
atmosphere! Her step is brisk as she trips 
along. ‘There is a bloom on her cheeks, a 
sparkle in her eyes; but then, there is a 
bloom and sparkle everywhere with our first 
They have not become monoto- 
nous yet. There is no mud to mar the 
clothes or the temper; no slippery pave- 
ments, slushy crossings, or unwieldy um- 
brellas to interfere with the progress of the 
Enough of such ills two months 


sidewalks 


showers. 


pedestrian. 
hence! 
Miss Poole heard snatches of song through 
Open windows where housewives are busy 
with brooms and dusters. It is a pleasure 
to work when there is no dust, when every- 
thing without glistens spotlessly in the morn- 
ing sunshine. Even the stray fowls show 


their appreciation as they file with exultant 
after their leader in search of tender 
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Not soon will this singular invasion escape 


the memory of the native populace. And 
years hence, like an old tradition, it will be 
remembered and recited in the dark bamboo 
hut, how men came from the north, and 
overran and filled up the valleys and towns, 
and then as suddenly swept backward, leav- 
ing their money, their houses, their titles, 
and their spoils behind them. 
Enrique Parmer. 


THANKSGIVING STORY. 

verdure peeping up between cracks in the 
planked sidewalks or fringing the cobbles in 
the streets. Everything seems to rejoice on 
this balmy November day, and all the more 
because the memory of the last ‘hot spell” 
of only a few weeks before still lingers in 
languid contrast. Then, humanity was swel- 
tered into debility under a relentless, hazy 
sky. King Sol asserted his sovereignty 
with an uncompromising front, and all 
nature wilted in acknowledgment of it. 

But we have nearly lost sight of little 
Miss Poole, or we would have, if she had 
not stopped to say a few kind words, and 
leave the greater part of her flowers with a 
poor invalid she sees sitting in the doorway 
of an humblehome. Then she climbs a hill 
and turns into a court which is lined with 
neat cottages. She stops before one whose 
porch is embowered in nasturtiums and 
madeira vines; but before she enters, her 
eyes wander over the beautiful bay, which is 
just now breaking into glad little ripples in 
the sunlight. Crafts of all descriptions, from 
the small sail-boat to the large merchant 
vessel or the grim man-of-war, here find a 
safe anchorage. It is a view Miss Poole 
never tires of. She enters the house where 
a young girl is practicing on the piano. 
The music ceases as she smiles her wel- 
come. 

“What! back so soon, aunty?” 

“Ves, dear. Mrs. Swift didn’t need me 
to-day, and I am going to-morrow instead.” 

By this time Miss Poole has removed her 
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hat and displays an abundance of soft gray 
hair—that beautiful kind which is tinged 


with gold, and makes one long to give it a 


caressing touch with reverent finger-tips. 
She has a calm, sweet face, and deep violet 
eyes which rest upon the girl with an ex- 
pression of fond delight. 

“You are pleased about something. 
Have you heard good news, Aunt Annie?” 

The inquirer is only fourteen, but she is 
fully a head taller than Miss Poole. She 
has the grand stature and flower-like beauty 
common to so many California girls. Her 
face is one that was made for smiles, yet it 
wears a subdued expression which tells, 
plainer than words, of recent sorrow. There 
is scarcely need of the somber dress she 
wears, or the black ribbon that ties her 
bright hair, to tell the sad story. It is but 
three months since she lost her mother. 

Miss Poole is somewhat startled at the 
question ; but with a woman’s readiness she 
hands her the flowers and asks her to put 
them into water. Then answers the 
question by asking another. 

“How do you like the idea of Mrs. 
Swift’s dining with us on Thanksgiving, 
Dora?” 

“Mrs. Swift!” 

If Miss Poole had said (Jueen Victoria, 
the young girl could not have displayed 
a greater variety of emotions. Astonish- 
ment, delight, admiration, reverence, were 
all expressed in that simple exclamation. 
That Mrs. Swift, who was accustomed to sit 
in her elegant dining-room, before a table 
laden with silver, fine crystal, and painted 
china, should take her Thanksgiving dinner 
with them! Was she really awake ? 

While she is thus wondering, and Miss 
Poole is fondly regarding her, we will return 
to Mrs. Swift, in whose garden we met Miss 
Poole not long before. She is a stately 
woman, and wears her mourning robes like 
a queen, yet a sorrowful one, for the tears 
are wet on her cheeks. Her surroundings 
are beautiful, but they bring no joy to her 
How can they, when her choicest 
in the distant ceme- 
added to 


she 


heart. 
treasures lie buried 
Two mounds have been 


tery? 
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the family plot during the past year-—her 
dear husband and her last idolized child. 
Yet Thanksgiving is at hand, and how can 
she return thanks? 

“Annie,” she had said to Miss Poole, ‘I 
am beset with invitations, which I have re- 
fused until | am weary. Save me from my 
friends by asking me to dine with you. 
Then don’t expect me, for you know where 
I shall be.” ° 

Miss Poole had answered: 

“Tf I invite you, Laura, you must come. 
It will do no good to spend your day at the 
cemetery. Dear, why can’t you look up 
and believe that your loved ones are 
‘absent from the body, present with the 
Lord,’ and that all is well with them?” 

“Simply because I cannot,” sighed the 
unhappy woman. “It is so easy to tell peo- 
ple to have faith, Annie; but it is the hard- 
est thing in life to exercise it when we are 
put to the test.” 

“Vet there are those that can 
‘Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him,’” 
was the gentle answer. 

There was a great love between these two 
women, so differently circumstanced—the 
one a wealthy lady, the other an humble 
seamstress. ‘They had known each other 
from childhood, and Mrs. Swift remembered 
Annie Poole as the cherished daughter of 
fond parents. Later, as a very lovely girl, 
she had been an acknowledged belle, and 
many hearts had been laid at her feet. 
Then had come a great sorrow. 

Ah, well! It was not the first time that 
falsehood had done its work, and an unworn 
wedding-dress was laid away withashuddering 
sigh. ‘Twenty-five years had passed since then 
—years in which Mrs. Swift had been shel- 
tered as a happy wife. Fortune had smiled 
upon her, and beautiful children had glad- 
dened her home. ‘To-day, like Rachel, she 
was weeping for them: and worse, she was 
widowed. Yet this sad-eyed mourner would 
not if she could have changed places with 
her friend, who had never known a husband's 
devotion or the joys of motherhood. 

That soft response smote her heart. 
tried to look cheerful as she said: 
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“Well, Annie, you may expect me, if you 
will make no trouble on my account.” 

Miss Poole was ecstatic. ‘Trouble? It 
would be a pleasure, and she could give 
Mrs. Swift something which she could not 
return, and that was a fine view of the bay. 
Indeed, it would be unusually attractive on 
account of the regatta, and there would be 
such a display of sail-boats and other crafts, 
to say nothing of the ferry-boats plying back 
and forth, which was always a cheerful sight. 
She would also remember to keep Jerry out 
of the way, as Mrs. Swift liked him at a dis- 
tance. (The lady smiled faintly at this allu- 
sion to her friend’s canine protector.) Yes, 
and how pleased Dora would be, dear child. 
She would sing and play, and they would 
have the coziest time! 

The smile was succeeded by a sigh. 
Dora! For three months that name had been 
ringing in Mrs. Swift’s ears. Night and day, 
sleeping or waking, the image of this moth- 
erless girl had been haunting her. Should 
she open the door of that dainty vacant 
room, and bid this stranger come in? 
Would she open her arms and say, “I will 
be your mother?” But there was a pause 
in the cheery talk, and almost before she 
knew it, Mrs. Swift had asked: 

“What are you going to do with that 
child, Annie ?” 

“T will keep her until I can find her a 
home, Laura. Poor girl! I wish that I were 
able to give her the privileges she deserves. 
If she could only get a good musical educa- 
tion to fit her for teaching, as her mother 
did! But ”—sighing—“she is far too pretty 
to remain with me. I have to leave her alone 
too much, and although there never was a 
better child, she is a continual anxiety to me.” 

Mrs. Swift could understand this. 

“And among all the people you meet, are 
there none that would like to take her?” 

Miss Poole blushed. 

“T have spoken to no one but yew, dear. 
laura, do you know that her name signifies 
a gift from the Lord?” 

There was a silence, in which Mrs. Swift 
struggled with the selfishness of her grief. 
Then she said : 
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“T will bring her home with me on 


Thanksgiving. Come _ to-morrow, * Annie, 
and help to arrange Pearl’s room for her.” 
Then shiveringly: “Everything must be 
different, or I could not stand it.” 

And that was the reason Miss Poole had 
appeared so happy that Dora had questioned 
her. 

Mrs. Swift had rushed sobbingly to her 
daughter’s room as soon as she was alone. 
She opened the closet-door, and caressed the 
articles of apparel hanging there. She kissed 
the little mementos about the walls. Her 
tears dropped on the white-draped bed. 
Then she leaned against the window, and 
sorrowfully impressed everything upon her 
memory. ‘To-morrow others would enter, 
and the work of change would begin. It 
would no longer be ear/’s room. 

But Mrs. Swift’s grief took a different 
shape from that hour. Peace entered her 
heart. Her husband's picture seemed to 
smile approvingly upon her. That night, in 
her dreams, her children’s kisses fell on her 
face, and sweeter than all, the words of 
divine commendation seemed addressed to 
her: ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
the least of these, ye have done it unto me.” 


Jerry was one of Miss Poole’s /rofégés, 
and, like the rest of her pets, had his pecul- 
iarites. He had been a black-and-tan in his 
day, but years and a series of canine. dis- 
orders had stripped him of his satiny coat, 
and left him bare and decidedly uncanny- 
looking. So he had been turned out upon 
the cold charities of the world, and a pitying 
hand had taken him in. 

Mrs. Swift had been wont, in her happier 
days, to style her friend’s cottage, “The In- 
firmary,” for every outcast in the animal 
kingdom seemed to find its way there. 
Many a pretty kitten or promising puppy, 
that the little seamstress had ‘“‘brought up 
by hand,” had found a welcome home; but 
no one wanted Jerry, and cats were entirely 
too common for one-eyed Topsy to be dis- 
posed of. <A stray canary had been cap- 


tured, and also remained a fixture because 
Miss Poole’s 


it was asthmatical; and all 
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knowledge of bird-food and tonics proved of 
no avail; Dick’s hoarse little croak only 
grew the hoarser, and his seed-cup needed 
constant replenishing, for he was a woful 
glutton. A crippled pigeon was the last pa- 
tient admitted, and as he was recovering 
from his injuries, one of Miss Poole’s boy 
friends was waiting for Snowflake as an ac- 
cession to his dove-cote. 

It was her sympathy for dumb creatures 
that had led the kind-hearted woman from 
her room in a boarding-house, with its 
necessary restrictions, to the freedom of a 
cottage. Dora’s mother, who was a fellow- 
lodger, and disliked the life on account of 
her child, had joined hands with Miss Poole 
in her undertaking, and they had lived hap- 
pily together until death came and left Dora 
an orphan. 

It may be wondered why Miss Poole, at 
the age of forty-five, should not have attained 
a modest competence and been able to look 
forward to a carefree old age. I can only 
explain that her life had been spent in con- 
tinual ministries. She could not be char- 
itable and lay up money. Wherever she 
met need, she did what she could toward 
allaying it. Dear little woman! She was a 
living exemplification of the lines: 

** The trivial round, the common task, 


Should furnish all we ought to ask— 


Koom to deny ourselves-——a road 


To bring us daily nearer God.” 
And sometime, when she receives her crown, 
she will be surprised to find it gemmed with 
stars. 

Miss Poole, bright and cheery as she is, 
had come very near having a skeleton in her 
closet. ‘That white silk dress had been the 
drop of bitterness in her cup, until one day, 
years before, she resolutely kept nerves and 
tear-glands in subjection while she van- 
quished the foe which would have soured 
her temper and blighted her life. To roman- 
tic minds, she employed very commonplace 

yes, even contemptible—means in doing 
this. She had her dress dyed; and it was the 
most precious thing in her possession. She 
only wore it on special occasions, and but 
one friend knew of the blighted hopes that 
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were hidden in its brown folds. Miss Poole 
had said to her: 

“And when I die, Laura, you will see 
that—” 

There was no need of finishing the sen- 
tence. Mrs. Swift knew what she meant, 
and she thought of her brother, and won- 
dered if he would ever know what a price- 
less treasure he had lost when—ablaze with 
indignant jealousy—he had married another 
woman for spite. Dear, hot-headed Will! 
He was fifty, and a grandfather now, and 
Mrs. Swift and her friend had laughed to 
think of him in that role. Two years be- 
fore, the news had come of his wife’s death. 
Mrs. Swift had eyed Miss Poole narrowly 
as she told her of it; but the violet eyes had 
grown humid as Miss Poole said : 

“Poor Will! I am _ glad he has his 
daughters and his grandchildren to comfort 
him.” 


Thanksgiving Day dawned clear and beau- 
tiful. Miss Poole and Dora were up bright 
and early, for there was much to be done 
before they could start for church, and the 
church-going was as important an item as 
the dinner, in Miss Poole’s estimation. 

“Such a privilege!” chirped the little 
woman as she dropped the plum-pudding 
into a skillet for a nine hours’ steady boil. 
“How much nicer this is than being cooped 
up in a room in a lodging-house, with only 
a restaurant meal to look forward to, and 
with plenty of time to get blue in !” 

“Ves, indeed,” answered Dora, with an 
eloquent glance as she shelled the peas. 

There had been much debate as to what 
vegetables should accompany the turkey in 
its brown and basted state on the dinner- 
table, for the Italian vender had his cart so 
heavily laden with garden produce that Miss 
Poole would fain have sampled everything 
he had. ‘The size of her range and her 
limited store of cooking utensils restricted 
her to a few that her friend liked; so cauli- 
flowers, sweet-potatoes, green peas, and cel- 
ery were at last decided upon, which, with 
cranberry sauce, would make by no means a 


poor repast. 
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“There will be no French dishes,” Miss 
Poole said; “but Laura will have a dinner 
such as her mother might have cooked 
when we were girls. Give me old-fashioned 
Yankee cooking every time, my dear.” 

And Dora smiled and nodded in response, 
as only a charming girl with a good appetite 
could under the circumstances. 

Everything was standing in neat readiness 
on the table, shelf, and sink, and Miss 
Poole was taking a satisfactory survey before 
preparing for church, when the door-bell 
rung, and Dora returned with a basket and a 
note. 

As the elder woman read the missive, a 
shadow passed over her face. 

“Mrs. Swift says that an old gentleman 
friend dropped in unexpectedly last night, 
and as she has made no préparations and 
has given the servants the day, she feels 
obliged to bring her visitor here. I’m sorry, 
for I counted upon having a cozy time to 
ourselves.” Then smiling cheerfully: “But 
never mind, he will be welcome. Open the 
basket, Dora.” 

A delighted exclamation arose as the 
raised cover disclosed beautiful flowers and 
grapes. It was an opportune gift, for there 
was a dewiness about Dora’s eyelashes that 
showed that she was thinking of the mother 
who had been here last Thanksgiving. She 
was soon employed in arranging the clusters 
of Muscat, Tokay, and Rose of Peru in a 
glass dish, and asking Miss Poole to admire 
with her the contrasting bunches of amber 
and red and purple. The flowers, too, were 
a delight, soothing the troubled young heart 
with their voiceless eloquence. 

Miss Poole gave the girl a look of yearning 
affection. No one knew of the warfare that was 
going on in her bosom. How she loved this 
dear child! Yet to-day she was going from her 
to cheer a bereaved home, and how desolate 
she would be! Yes, Pearl’s room was wait- 
ing for Dora. For days preparations had 
been going on, and every night Miss Poole 
had come home beaming with smiles. She 
lost sight of herself in rejoicing with her 
friend, who had emerged out of her morbid 
condition, and was displaying a cheerful in- 
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terest in the preparations for her adopted 


child. Then there was a surprise in store 
for Dora, and a joyful one she knew it would 
be. Miss Poole rejoiced to think of the 
young girl’s future prospects. She had told 
her that Mrs. Swift was preparing for a young 
friend, and Thanksgiving evening when they 
accompanied the lady home they could see 
the bower of beauty which was waiting for the 
coming guest. Dora had been in a state of 
delighted anticipation ever since. Thanks- 
giving Day had come, and it required all 
Miss Poole’s exertions to fight against the 
desolation that was striving to gain an en- 
trance into her brave little heart. 

The church-going brought some comfort. 
On the way home she could recall numberless 
blessings for which she should be thankful; 
and as she removed her wraps, she said 
softly : 

“T will show Laura and the dear child 
that I am thankful with them by wearing 
my silk dress to-night.” 

Any one looking into the kitchen that 
afternoon would have seen the personifica- 
tion of contentment in the little housekeep- 
er bustling about there. There was a 
sputter and fizzle about the pots and pans 
agreeably suggestive of the near approach 
of dinner-time, which Dick, interpreting as 
possible rivalry to his vocal powers, tried to 
vanquish by tuning up his hoarse little 
pipes into a harsh melody. Then the odors 
from the stewpan and oven had their effect 
upon Topsy and Jerry; Topsy with a world 
of pleading in herone eyeaccompanied Dick’s 
voice with the most pathetic of me-ows ; while 
Jerry jumped and frisked and was equally 
expressive in his own way, until he was sur- 
prised by being shut up in the shed, as the 
sight“of his coatless back would not exactly 
act as an appetizer upon the guests. 

Dora had set and reset the table at least 
a dozen times, and Miss Poole was looking 
anxiously at the clock, for everything was 
dished for the dinner, when Mrs. Swift 
and her friend arrived. Miss Poole could 
not understand why Laura betrayed so 
much emotion when she introduced Mr. 


Potter, for her voice was choked, and she 
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immediately left the room in a very uncere- 
monious manner. 

He was a rheumatic old man, very lame, 
very deaf, and very much wrapped up. He 
had a thick shock of gray hair, and his face 
was twisted into a hundred wrinkles. He 
would not remove his overcoat, or a silk 
handkerchief which was tied round his neck 
close to his face. “Rheumatism!” was his 
laconic explanation. Miss Poole was all 
anxious sympathy. She saw that he avoided 
draughts. She provided him with her easi- 
est chair. She was too solicitous to notice 
that Mrs. Swift was too full of laughter to 
speak. She raised her voice until at last 
her friend ventured to remonstrate: 

“Don’t bother about him, Annie. He is 
a crusty old fellow and as deaf as a post.” 

“Hush!” whispered the kind-hearted 
hostess; “Iam afraid he will hear you.” 
Then she begged him to take some celery, 
as she believed it was good for rheumatism, 
and heaped his plate with good things, and 
raised her voice all the louder, just to re- 
ceive jerky monosyllabic responses for her 
pains. 

The dinner passed off very well, on the 
whole. Laura was cheerful and profuse in 
her praises. “It reminds me of home,” she 
said, somewhat sadly, but before the tears 
had time to gather—and they were wonder- 
fully near all their eyes just then—Mr. 
Potter took such a mammoth pinch of snuff 
that they all sneezed, and what was more 
natural than that they should laugh after 
that? Mrs. Swift, especially, indulged in 
such a burst of merriment that a discerning 
person could have seen that there was some- 
thing more than that pinch of snuff to ex- 
cite it. Indeed, Dora’s brown eyes were 
fixed steadily on the visitor, and she longed 
to ask Mrs. Swift in a whisper if he wasn’t 
“putting on a little bit.” 

The meal over, they withdrew to the 
parlor, where Dora played and sung; and as 
the old man drew himself up to the piano, 
Mrs. Swift beckoned to her friend and said: 

“Lend me an apron and I will help you 
to clear up, Annie; for Mr. Potter will fall 
asleep soon. He always does after dinner.” 
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It was not long before Dora made her 
appearance. 

“Mr. Potter has gone out on the porch, 
and he wants a match to light his cigar.” 

With their combined efforts the clearing 
up was soon effected. Miss Poole donned 
her brown silk dress; but when they were 
ready to return to Mrs. Swift’s, Mr. Potter 
was snoring on the porch, and the little 
woman would not have him disturbed. 

Mrs. Swift gave her friend a meaning look. 

“Tf you won’t mind, I will go on with 
Dora,” she said, ‘and you can follow with 
Mr. Potter.” 

“Very well,” was 
“For I must feed poor Jerry before I start. 

Mrs. Swift stooped and whispered some- 
thing in Miss Poole’s ear. “Be kind to 
him,” was what she said, and Miss Poole, not 
seeing any special significance in the words, 
smiled and nodded her assent. But all the 
cheeriness fled as Mrs. Swift and Dora de- 
parted. She threw herself into a chair with 
streaming eyes; but a movement on the porch 
caused her to dry her tears speedily, and 
jump to her feet to find that her visitor was 
snoring louder than ever. 

“Poor old man!” she murmured, gently 
placing a warm shawl over his knees. ‘Then 
she went into the yard with a dish of scraps 
and released Jerry from his confinement. 
What a happy dog he was! How he jumped 
and frisked and danced about her! She 
smiled through her tears. Here was some- 
thing that loved her. Yes, he had even for- 
gotten his hunger in his joy at seeing her. 

She was gently patting his head when a 
soft voice reached her ears: 

“God bless the little woman !” 

She looked up hastily. Surely she was 
That voice belonged to the past 
—the dear, dead past. But Jerry pricked up 
his ears, and barked lustily. He had no hairs 
to bristle, but he made up for their loss by 
a succession of quick, aggressive bounds 
toward the house. 

Miss Poole followed the dog. It was just 
as well if he had awakened her guest, for the 
air was chilly. She walked round to the 
front of the house, and that voice was still 


the cheery answer. 


”» 


mistaken. 
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ringing in her ears. Was it possible that 
the benediction had floated to her ears from 
afar? She had heard of such things before. 
And then her friend’s whispered words came 
clearly, sharply to her remembrance, “Be 
kind to fim.” Did Laura mean— _ But 
she had reached the porch. Her visitor 
was not there, but his cane was; so was the 
silk handkerchief and—Miss Poole could 
hardly believe her eyes—but there too was 
the shock of gray hair. 

Wonderingly, yet in tremulous anticipa- 
tion, she entered the door, and as she did 
so, her eyes fell upon a tall man standing 
with outstretched hands before her. She 
took him all in at one glance. His serene, 
bald forehead, his long sandy beard streaked 
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with silver, his kindly face, his tender blue 
eyes fixed lovingly upon her. 

“Annie,” he said, “don’t you know me? 
Don’t you remember Will Graham, your old 
playmate and friend—your own Will that 
has never ceased to love you?” 

“QO Will!” she cried. 


Mrs. Swift and Dora were sitting side by 
side and hand in hand when the two 
entered. Miss Poole was clinging to her 
companion’s arm. ‘There was something in 
her mien that checked the impulsive outbreak 
with which Dora was about to greet her. 

Mrs. Swift came forward with an affection- 
ate caress : 

“At last, sister!” she said tenderly. 

Elsie Ange. 





A MOUNTAIN 


GRAVE. 


O, WHITE is the manzanita’s bell, 
On the side of the grim old cafon, 
And gold, through the tangled chaparral, 
Gleams the poppy, spring’s gay companion; 
But no thrill of life stirs the miner’s sleep, 
As he lies alone on Sierra’s steep. 


Ah! never shall cool Pacific’s breeze 
Lift that green-colored curtain, hiding 
His last low camp near the redwood trees, 
His eternal place of abiding. 
Though the folds may rustle and seem to stir, 
The sound is unheard: by that slumberer. 


O wind, in your wanderings through the earth, 
Heard you never a woman’s crying— 
A sob in the dark beside her hearth, 
As she prayed for the one now lying 
Where no tear-drops fall, save those storm-clouds shed, 
And the daisies write ‘‘ Unknown” o’er the dead? 


© mournful Sierras of the West, 
In the folds of your spring-sent grasses, 

Where pines, from the high-peaked mountain crest, 
Send their shadows far down the passes, 

You hoard precious wealth that is not of ore, 

For life’s buried hopes are your richest store. 





Mary E. Bamford. 











Hunpreps of Alpine lakes of various 
sizes, with their clear, deep, cold, emerald, 
or azure waters, are embosomed among the 
crags of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. The 
most extensive, as well as the most cele- 
brated, of these bodies of fresh water is Lake 
Tahoe, otherwise called Lake Bigler. 

This lake, the largest and most remark- 
able of the mountain lakes of the Sierra 
Nevada, occupies an elevated valley at a 
point where this mountain system divides 
into two ranges. It is, as it were, ingulfed 
between two lofty and nearly parallel ridges, 
one lying to the east and the other to the 
west. As the crest of the principal range of 
the Sierra runs near the western margin of 
this lake, this valley is thrown on the eastern 
slope of this great mountain system. 

The boundary line between the States of 
California and Nevada makes an angle of 
about 131° inthis lake, near its southern ex- 
tremity, precisely at the intersection of the 
39th parallel of north latitude with the 120th 
meridian west from Greenwich. Inasmuch 
as, north of this angle, this boundary line 
follows the 120th meridian, which traverses 
the lake longitudinally from two to four miles 
from its eastern shore-line, it follows that 
more than two-thirds of its area falls within 
the jurisdiction of California, the remaining 
third being within the boundary of Nevada. 
It is only within a comparatively recent 
period that the geographical co-ordinates of 
this lake have been accurately determined. 

Its greatest dimension deviates but 
slightly from a meridian line. Its max- 
imum length is about 21.6 miles, and its 
greatest width is about 12 miles. In con- 
sequence of the irregularity of its outline, it 
is difficult to estimate its exact area; but it 
cannot deviate much from 192 to 195 
square miles. 

The railroad surveys indicate that the 
elevation of the surface of its waters above 
the level of the ocean is about 6,247 feet. 
Its drainage basin, including in this its own 
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area, is estimated to be about five hundred 
square miles. Probably more than a hun- 
dred affluents of various capacities, deriving 
their waters from the amphitheater of snow- 
clad mountains which rise on all sides from 
3,000 to 4,000 feet above its surface, con- 
tribute their quota to supply this lake. The 
largest of these affluents is the Upper 
Truckee River, which falls into its southern 
extremity. 

The only outlet to the lake is the 
Truckee River, which carries the surplus 
waters from a point on its northwestern 
shore out through a magnificent mountain 
gorge, thence northeast, through the arid 
plains of Nevada, into Pyramid Lake. This 
river in its tortuous course runs a distance 
of over one hundred miles, and for about 
seventy miles (from Truckee to Wadsworth) 
the Central Pacific Railroad follows its wind- 
ings. According tothe railroad surveys, this 
river makes the following descent: 





j 
Distance.| Fall. [Fall per Mile 





_ a | 
| 


Lake Tahoe to Trvckee....'14 Miles go1 Feet) 28.64 Feet. 
Truckee to Boca..........+..| 8 - 313 “* | 39-82 “i 
Boca to State Line..... .... oo “ es “toe * 
State Line to Verdi.......... 5s ‘** jazz “* | 4220 
Verdi to Reno..............,01 ’ 420 “ 1 3818 
ee GP WED. occ0siwusaves s * (103 . | 12.87 
Wiete Oe Clash B. cs ccccseae so 0COl*S ieee 06 I tg 
Clark’s to Wadsworth....../15 ‘* (186 ‘* | r2.40 “ 
Wadsworth to Pyramid Lake)18(?) ** —r87(?) “£1) 10 39 
Lake Tahoe to Pyramid Lakej1ro2 ** (2357 ** | 23.11 


1 The elevation of Pyramid Lake above the sea-level 
has never, as far as we know, been accurately deter- 
mined. 
(4th ed., Washington, 1877, p. 143), gives its altitude 
above the sea as 4,890 feet; and credits this number to 
But as this exact 


Henry Gannet, in his ‘‘ Lists of Elevations” 


the ‘‘ Pacific Railroad Reports.” 
number appears in Fremont’'s ‘‘ Report of Exploring Ex- 
pedition to Oregon and North California in the years 
1843-44°° (Doc. No. 166, p. 217), it is probable that 
this first rude and necessarily imperfect estimate has 
been copied by subsequent authorities. This number 
is evidently more than 800 feet too great; for the rail- 
road station at Wadsworth (about eighteen or twenty 
miles from the lake), where the line of the railroad 
leave the banks of the Truckee River, is only 4,077 feet 
above the sea-level. So that these numbers would 
make Pyramid Lake 813 feet above the level of its afflu- 
ent at Wadsworth; which, of course, is impossible. 
Under this state of facts, I have assumed the elevation 
of this lake to be 3,890 feet. 
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There is little doubt but that this is the 
lake of which the Indians informed John C. 
Fremont, onthe 15th of January, 1844, when 
he was encamped near the southern extremity 
of Pyramid Lake, at the mouth of Salmon- 
Trout, or Truckee, River. For he says, 
“They” (the Indians) “made on the ground 
a drawing of the river, which they repre- 
sented as issuing from another lake in the 
mountains, three or four days distant, in a 
direction a little west of south; beyond 
which they drew a mountain; and farther 
still two rivers, on one of which they told 
us that people like ourselves traveled.” 
(Vide “Report of Exploring Expedition to 
Oregon and North California in the years 
1843-44.” Document No. 166, p. 219.) 
Afterwards (February 14, 1844), when 
crossing the Sierra Nevada near Carson 
Pass, Fremont seems to have caught a 
glimpse of this lake; but deceived by the 
great height of the mountains on the east, 
he erroneously laid it down on the western 
slope of this great range, at the head of the 
south fork of the American River. It is 
evident, therefore, that the Indians had at 
that time a more accurate idea of the 
mountain topography than the exploring 
party. On Fremont’s map the lake is laid 
down tolerably correctly as to latitude, but is 
misplaced towards the west about one-fourth 
of a degree in longitude; thus throwing it on 
the western slope of the Sierra Nevada, and 
making the head branches of the American 
River its outlets. 

Few natural features of our country have 
enjoyed a greater diversity of appellations 
than this remarkable body of water. On 
Fremont’s map it is called Mountain Lake; 
but on the general map of the explora- 
tions by Charles Preuss, it is named Lake 
Bonpland, in honor of Humboldt’s compan- 
ion. Under one of these names it appears, 
in its dislocated position, on all the maps 
published between 1844 and 1853. About 
the year 1850, after California began to be 
settled in its mountain districts, several 
“Indian expeditions” were organized by the 
military authorities of the State. It seems 
probable that this lake was first named Big- 
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ler by one of these ‘Parties of Discovery ” 
(probably in 1851) from “Hangtown” (now 
Placerville), in honor of Governor John Big- 


ler. Under the name of Lake Bigler it was 
first delineated in its trans-mountain posi- 
tion on the official map of the State of Cali- 
fornia, compiled by Surveyor-General Wil- 
liam M. Eddy, and published in 1853; and 
thus the name became, for a time, estab- 
lished. From 1851 to 1863, this name 
seems to have been generally recognized ; for 
it is so designated on the maps and charts of 
the United States prepared at Washington. 

About the year 1862, the first mutterings 
of discontent in relation to the name by 
which this lake had been recently character- 
ized came from the citizens of California. 
On two occasions it has been brought under 
the notice of the legislature of this State. 
During the thirteenth session (1862) of the 
legislature of California, Assemblyman Ben- 
ton introduced a bill to change the name 
of “Lake Bigler.” ‘This bill was rejected. 
The friends of Governor Bigler did not hesi- 
tate to ascribe the desire to change the 
name of the lake to the inspiration of parti- 
san animosity, intensified among the political 
opponents of the ex-governor by the state 
of feeling engendered during the progress of 
the Civil War. 

During the session of the legislature of 
California for 1869-70, an act was passed to 
“legalize the name of Lake Bigler.” (Vide 
“Statutes of California,” 1869-70, p. 64.) 
Notwithstanding this statutory enactment, 
for the past ten years there has been a very 
strong tendency in the popular mind to call 
this lake by the name of Tahoe. On the 
map of California and Nevada published in 
1874, it is still put down as Lake Bigler; 
but on the map of the same two States pub- 
lished in 1876, it has the double designation 
of “Lake Bigler or Tahoe Lake.” At the 
present time this beautiful body of water 
seems to have entirely lost its gubernatorial 
appellation; for it is now almost universally 
called Lake Tahoe. It is so named on the 
“Centennial Map of the United States,” 
compiled at the General Land Office at 
Washington, and likewise on the map of 
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California contained in the ninth edition of 
the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” Article 
“California.” Moreover, it is designated 
Lake Tahoe in the reports and maps of the 
Board of Commissioners of Irrigation, pub- 
lished in 1874, as well as in those of the 
“Water Supply of San Francisco,” published 
in 1877. ‘The cause of this change of name 
can hardly be sought for exclusively in the 
waning popularity of the worthy ex-gov- 
ernor, but rather in the following considera- 
tions: First, in the strong tendency of the 
American people to retain the old Indian 
names whenever they can ascertained ; 
second, in the instinctive 
popular mind to the perpetuation of the 
names of political aspirants by attaching 
them to conspicuous natural features of our 
country; and third, in the fact that the State 
of Nevada designated its portion of said lake 
by the Indian name. 

The meaning of the name Tahoe is by 
no means certain. It is usually said to be 
a Washoe Indian word, meaning, according 
to some, “ Big-Water,” according to others, 
“Elevated-Water,” others, ‘ Deep-Water,” 
and others, ‘‘ Fish-Lake.” Whatever may be 
the meaning of this name, there can be no 
question but that the Washoe Indians desig- 
nated this remarkable body of water by some 
characteristic name, long before the earliest 
pioneers of civilization penetrated into its 
secluded mountain recess. 

During the summer of 1873, the writer 
embraced the opportunity afforded by a six 
weeks’ sojourn on the shores of the lake to 
undertake some physical studies in relation 
to this largest of the “gems of the Sierra.” 
Furnished with a good sounding-line and a 
self-registering thermometer, he was enabled 
to secure some interesting and trustworthy 
physical results. 

(1.) Depth.—lIt is well known that con- 
siderable diversity of opinion has prevailed in 
relation to the actual depth of Lake Tahoe. 
Sensational newsmongers have unhesitating- 
ly asserted that, in some portions, it is ab- 
solutely fathomless. It is needless to say 
that actual soundings served to dispel or to 
The sound- 


be 
aversion in the 


rectify this popular impression. 
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ings indicated that there is a deep subaque- 
ous channel traversing the whole lake in its 
greatest dimension, or south and north. Be- 
ginning at the southern end, near the Lake 
House, and advancing along the long axis 
of the lake directly north towards the Hot 
Springs at the northern end—a distance of 
about eighteen miles—we have the following 
depths : 





Depth in 
Feet. 


Depth in 


Station. Meters. 


274-32 
1355 422 14 
1445 455.07 
1500 457-19 
1506 459 02 
1540 49.38 
1504 455 41 
1600 487 67 
1640 499-86 
1945 501. 39 


goo 





These figures show that this lake exceeds 
in depth the deepest of the Swiss lakes (the 
Lake of Geneva), which has a maximum 
depth of 334 meters. On the Italian side 
of the Alps, however, Lakes Maggiore and 
Como are said to have depths respectively 
of 796.43 and 586.73 meters. These two 
lakes are so little elevated above the sea that 
their bottoms are depressed 587 and 374 
meters below the level of the Mediterranean. 

Systematic soundings, such as would be 
required to furnish contour sections of the 
bed of the lake along various lines, could 
not be executed in row-boat excursions; 
while the time of the small steamers which 
navigated the lake could not be controlled 
for such purely scientific purposes. Oper- 
ations in 
only during calm weather, and it required 
from thirty to forty minutes to execute a 
single sounding of fifteen hundred feet. 

(2.) Relation of Temperature to Depth.— 
By means of a self-registering thermometer 
(Six’s) secured to the sounding-line, a great 
number of observations were made on the 
temperature of the water of the lake at 
various depths and in different portions of 
the same. These experiments were executed 
between the rith and 18th of August, 1873. 
The same general results were obtained in 
all parts of the lake. The following table 
contains an abstract of the average results, 


small boats could be carried on 
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after correcting the thermometric indications 
by comparison with a standard thermometer: 








|| 
Obs. Depth in Feet. Depth in Meters.) | bp oc Paris 
I o= Surface. o= Surface. | 67 19-44 
2 50 15.24 } 63 17.22 
3 109 30.48 | 55 12.78 
4 150 45-72 } 50° 10.00 
5 200 60.96 | 48 8.89 
6 250 76.20 47 8.33 
7 300 Ot. 44 46 7-78 
8 330 (Bottom) 100.5 | 43.3 7.50 
9 400 121.92 | 45 7-22 
10 480 ( Bottom) 146.30 | 445 6.94 
rH 500 152-40 | 44 6.67 
12 600 182.88 43 6.11 
13 772 (Bottom) 235 30 41 5.00 
14 1506 (Bottom) 459 02 ' 39-2 4.00 


It will be seen from the foregoing num- 
bers that the temperature of the water de- 
creases with increasing depth to about 700 
or Soo feet (213 or 244 meters), and below 
this depth it remains sensibly the same 
down to 1,506 feet (459 meters). This 
constant temperature which prevails at all 
depths below say 250 meters is about 4° 
Cent. (39.2° Fah.). This is precisely what 
might have been expected; for it is a well- 
established physical property of fresh water, 
that it attains its maximum density at the 
above-indicated temperature. In other 
words, a mass of fresh water at the temper- 
ature of 4° Cent. has a greater weight under 
a given volume (that is, a cubic unit of it is 
heavier at this temperature) than it is at 
any temperature either higher or lower. 
Hence, when the ice-cold water of the snow- 
fed streams of spring and summer reaches 
the lake, it naturally tends to sink as soon 
as its temperature rises to 4° Cent.; and, 
conversely, when winter sets in, as soon as 
the summer-heated surface water is cooled 
to 4°, it tends to sink. Any further rise of 
temperature of the surface water during the 
warm season, or fall of temperature during 
the cold season, alike produces expansion, 
and thus causes it to float on the heavier 
water below ; so that water at 4° Cent. per- 
petually remains at the bottom, while the 
varying temperature of the seasons and the 
penetration of the solar heat only influence 
a surface stratum of about 250 meters in 
thickness. It is evident that the continual 
outflow of water from its shallow outlet can- 
not disturb the mass of liquid occupying the 
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deeper portions of the lake. It thus*results 
that the temperature of the surface stratum 
of such bodies of fresh water for a certain 
depth fluctuates with the climate and with 
the seasons; but at the bottom of deep lakes 
it undergoes little or no change throughout 
the year, and approaches to that which cor- 
responds to the maximum density of fresh 
water. 

From the thermometric soundings exe- 
cuted by J. Y. Buchanan in two of the 
Scotch lakes during the winter of 1879, 
while they were covered with ice (“ Nature,” 
vol. 19, p. 412), some doubt was cast upon 
the validity of the “classic theory,” that the 
beds of all deep fresh-water lakes are filled 
with water at the temperature of 4° (C.). 
But the more recent thermometric sound- 
ings of Professor F. A. Forel, on the “Tem- 
perature of Frozen Lakes” in Switzerland 


(Comptes Rendus de [Acad. des Sciences, 
tome go, p. 322, February 16, 1880), prove 


conclusively that the depths of the Scotch 
lakes were not sufficiently great to show 
the limit of superficial cooling, which de- 
scends to much greater depth than was sup- 
posed. Forel obtained the following results : 





Lake of Morat, Area=27.4| Lake of Zurich, Area=$7.8 
Sq. Kilometers. || Sq. Kilometers. 

Max. Depth=45 Meters. Feb.| | Max. Depth=143 Meters. Jan. 
1, 1880. || 25, 3880. 

Thickness of Ice=36 Centim. | Thickness of Ice==10 Centim. 





Depth in 





>| | . 
—_ "| Temp. inC.° pcg | Temp. in C.? 
o 0.35° o 0.20° 
5 1.go0 190 | 2.60 
10 2.00 we «= 7 2.90 
15 2-45 3° 3-20 
20 2.50 4° | 3-59 
25 2.50 50 3 60 
30 2.40 60 | 3-70 
35 2.55 7° 3-70 
4 270 80 3.80 
9° 3 80 
100 3-90 
110 39° 
| 120 4.00 
1 . 133 400 





It will be seen that the vertical propaga- 
tion of cold into the upper layers of water 
descends to a depth of 110 meters in Lake 
Zurich, In this respect, it is analogous to 
the superficial heating of Lake Tahoe in 
summer; excepting that in the latter case 
(as might be expected) the solar radiation 
appears to penetrate to the greater depth of 
about 250 meters. The deepest thermomet- 
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ric sounding obtained by Buchanan was 65 
English feet, or less than 20 meters. 
Analogous results were obtained nearly 
a century ago (1779-84) from the obser- 
vations of Horace Bénédict de Saussure, in 
the Swiss lakes, by means of a thermometer 
of his own invention. The following table 
contains De Saussure’s results (Ann. de 
Chim, et de Phys., 2d series, tome 5, p. 403, 
Paris, 1817): 











Temp. of | Depth in | Temp. at 

Lake. | Month. Surtace. | Meters. Depth. 
Geneva........./August ../27.20° C. 49 16.10° C, 
 wenheeenn | February.. ee 30) g.36 “ 
Constance....... |July .....]17.50 120 aan * 
Brienz ......... July eee2/2000 * 1h2 ass °° 
BPO vec wecces aly 18.75 ‘ 114 s.co “ 
Neufchatel......|July ..... 23.10 106 5.00 * 
Lucerne... ...... July . ..../2 20.00 195 488 “ 
Bienne....-...../ July. a 71 6.37 “ 
Annecy .... ++ee|May.. nae * 53 5.63 ** 
Bourget........ |October... 17 75 78 | 5.63 ‘ 
Maggiore ...... July... ..'25.00 109 mo © 


It is evident that the results of the experi- 
ments of the distinguished Swiss physicist, 
although executed with an imperfect thermo- 
metric instrument, in a general sense afford 
a striking confirmation of the deductions 
from my observations in relation to the dis- 
tribution of temperature at different depths 
in the waters of Lake Tahoe.! 

It will be observed, that most of the 
thermometric soundings of fresh-water lakes 
seem to indicate that the temperature of the 
deep waters —say below the depth of 150 to 
200 meters—is from 1° to 1.5° (C.) above the 
point of maximum density of fresh water. 
Assuming these thermic determinations to 
be accurate, some physicists have speculated 
on the probable causes of this excess of 
temperature above that due to the well- 
known laws of density of fresh water. ‘Two 
causes have been assigned to account for 
this presumed heating of the beds of deep 


1 Similar confirmatory results were obtained by Sir 








H. T. de la Béche in 1819 20, by means of a self-regis- 
tering minimum thermometer. Thus he found (.472. 
de Chim. et de Phys., 2A series, tome 19, p. 77 ef seq., 
Paris, 1821) 
Temp. of | Depthin Temp. at 
ce. N : : I ‘ ety 
Lake lonth Gaston. Meters Depth. 
Geneva... September.. Cent. 33 11 6° Cent. 
A “ : “ - a * 
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lakes: (1) the internal heat of the earth, 
and (2) the direct and indirect influence of 
solar radiation. It seems to me, however, 
that the comparatively small excess of tem- 
perature of the deep waters above 4° (C.) is 
more probably due to the necessarily imper- 
fect thermometric means of determining the 
temperatures of the deep-seated strata. It 
is well known that the disturbing influence 
of pressure frequently tends to render the 
indications of self-registering thermometers 
somewhat higher than they should be; and 
it is very difficult to apply the proper cor- 
rection for the error due to pressure. 

As we have already seen, the observations 
of H. B. de Saussure and of H. de la Béche 
give temperatures at the greatest depths sen- 
sibly above 4° (C.). In like manner, the 
more recent thermometric soundings of C. 
de Fischer-Ooster and C. Brunner in the 
Lake of Thun, in 1848 and 1849, indicate 
in the deep layers an invariable temperature 
of about 5° (C.) (Archives des Sei., tome 
12, pp. 20 to 39, 1849). Similarly, the still 
more recent observations of F. A. Forel, in 
the Lake of Geneva in 1879, indicate an in- 
variable deep-water temperature of about 
5.2°(C.). The following table exhibits the 
details of Forel’s thermometric soundings in 
this lake, (4rchives des Sct. Phys. et Nat., 
3d _ series, tome 3, pp. 501 to 516, June, 
1880): 

Thermometric Soundings of Forel in the Lake of 
Geneva in 1879. 


| ] | 


Temp |Temp | Temp | Tem. 


| | 
Depth/ Temp |Temp [Temp | Temp 
in in m in in in | m | in | in 

Met'rs May 














June.| July, | Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Dec. | Jan. 
| | 1880. 
oO (98° C) 19.19) tg.6%C}22,0°C 1gy.2°C} 11.4" 5.4° 50°C 
1 7-2 12-3 |14 0 [15.0 19.3 It.! 5.¢ 
7.0 8.7 |13 8 |r2.7 [12.2 [11.0 
3o f.g 7-4 |al-7 [10.5 9 110.4 
yo «66.8 6.6 7-9 7.6 7.6 8.4 | 
it h 2 ie J hH.< « - 
so 5 6.3 f 9 7: } 7-1 
ho 6.3 | 6 2 6.4 6.6 5.6 
7o {6.1 | 6.8 ( 6.0 6.0 | 
he x Sie o | > 
5-9 5 $3 | 5.7 | 6.2 | 
ra) 5-7 5.5 s.¢ 5.¢ §.5 6." 
100 (5.5 | 5-4 55 5.5 5-4 | 5-8 | 
110 5-4 5-3 5-4 | $2 5.6 
120 5.3 5.3 5 3 5.4 5.3 56 | 
130 §-2 2 ..% 22 | 8.8 
14 5.3 53 | 5-4 
15 5-2 | 5-4 /§ 5 
1m 5-2 |} 5-53 | 
170 | 5.2 
5.2 
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On the other hand, some observers have 
found the deep waters of certain lakes to 
have temperatures as low as 4° (C.), and even 
lower. Thus, according to the observations 
of Professor F. Simony of Vienna, in two of 
the Alpine lakes of High Austria, from 1868 
to 1875, at the depth of 190 meters, the 
temperature in the Lake of Gmiinden varied 
from 4.75° to 3.95° (C.); and in the Lake of 
Atter, at the depth of 170 meters, the tem- 
perature varied from 4.6° to 3.7°(C.) (Séés. 
Ber. derk. Akad. d. Wiss. Wien, 22 April, 
1875, p. 104, as cited by Forel, of. cit. 
supra, pP. 510). Moreover, we have already 
seen that the most recent observations of 
Professor Forel, on the “Frozen Lakes” in 
Switzerland in 1880, give the temperature of 
the deep strata as sensibly the same as that 
of the maximum density of fresh water. 

It is evident that summer observations 
of Forel in the Lake of Geneva indicate a 
more rapid diminution of temperature with 
increasing depth in that lake than I found it 
to be in Lake Tahoe in the corresponding 
season of the year. This difference may 
possibly be due to the fact (which will here- 
after appear) that the superior transparency 
of the waters of Lake Tahoe permits the heat- 
rays from the sun to penetrate to much 
greater depths than they do in the Lake of 
Geneva. 

(3.) Why the Water does not freeze in 
Il inter.—Residents on the shores of Lake 
Tahoe testify that, with the exception of 
shallow and detached portions, the water of 
the lake never freezes in the coldest winters. 
During the winter months, the temperature 
of atmosphere about this lake must fall as 
low, probably, as o° Fah. (—17.78° Cent.). 
According to the observations of Dr. George 
M. Bourne, the minimum temperature re- 
corded during the winter of 1873-74 was 6° 
Fah. (—14.44° Cent.). As it is evident that 
during the winter season the temperature of 
the air must frequently remain for days, and 
perhaps weeks, far below the freezing-point 
of water, the fact that the water of the lake 
does not congeal has been regarded as an 
phenomenon. persons 


anomalous Some 


imagine that this may be due to the existence 
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of subaqueous hot springs in the bed of the 
lake—an opinion which may seem to be for- 
tified by the fact that hot springs do occur 


at the northern extremity of the lake. But 
there is no evidence that the temperature of 
any considerable body of water in the lake 
is sensibly increased by such springs. Even 
in the immediate vicinity of the hot- 
springs (which have in summer a maximum 
temperature of 55° C. or 131 F.), the supply 
of warm water is so limited that it exercises 
no appreciable influence on the temperature 
of that portion of the lake. This is further 
corroborated by the fact that no local fogs 
hang over this or any other portion of the 
lake during winter, which would most cer- 
tainly be the case if any considerable body 
of hot water found its way into the lake. 
The true explanation of the phenomenon 
may, doubtless, be found in the high specific 
heat of water, the great depth of the lake, 
and in the agitation of its waters by the 
strong winds of winter. In relation to the 
influence of depth, it is sufficient to re- 
mark that, before the conditions preceding 
congelation can obtain, the whole mass of 
water—embracing a stratum of 250 meters 
in thickness—must be cooled down to 4° 
Cent. ; for this must occur before the vertical 
circulation is arrested and the colder water 
floats on the surface. In consequence of the 
great specific heat of water, to cool such a 
mass of the liquid through an average tem- 
perature of 8° Cent. requires a long time, 
and the cold weather is over before it is ac- 
complished. In the shallower portions, the 
surface of the water may reach the temper- 
ature of congelation, but the agitations due 
to the action of strong winds soon breaks 
up the thin pellicle of ice, which is quickly 
melted by the heat generated by the mechan- 
ical action of the waves. Nevertheless, in 
shallow and detached portions of the lake, 
which are sheltered from the action of winds 
and waves—as in Emerald Bay—ice sever- 
al inches in thickness is sometimes formed. 
The operation of similar causes prevents 
the deeper Alpine lakes of Switzerland from 
freezing under ordinary circumstances. Oc- 
casionally, however, during exceptionally 
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severe and prolonged winters, even the deep- 
est of the Swiss lakes have been known to 
be frozen. ‘Thus, the Lake of Geneva (maxi- 
mum depth 334 meters) was partially froz- 
en in 1570, 1762, and 1805; the Lake of 
Constance (maximum depth 276 meters) 
was frozen in 1465, 1573, 1660, 1695, 1830, 
and 1880; the Lake of Neufchatel (maxi- 
mum depth 135 meters) was frozen in 
1573, 1624, 1695, 1830, and 1880, The 
Lake of Zurich has been frequently frozen, 
and although its maximum depth is about 
183 meters, yet it is well known that this 
narrow and elongated body of water is very 
shallow over a large portion of its area 
a fact which sufficiently explains its greater 
liability to be frozen. 

(4.) Why Bodtes.of the Drowned do not 
Rise.—A number of persons have been 
drowned in Lake ‘Tahoe—some fourteen be- 
tween 1860 and 1874—and it isthe uniform 
testimony of the residents, that in no case, 
where the accident occurred in deep water, 
were the bodies ever recovered. ‘This strik- 
ing fact has caused wonder-seekers to pro- 
pound the most extraordinary theories to 
account for it. Thus one of them says, 
“The water of the lake is purity itself, but 
on account of the highly rarefied state of the 
air it is not very buoyant, and swimmers find 
some little fatigue; or, in other words, they 
are compelled to keep swimming all the time 
they are in the water; and objects which 
float easily in other water sink here like 
lead.” Again he says, “Not a thing ever 
floats on the surface of this lake, save and 
except the boats which ply upon it.” 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that it 
is impossible that the diminution of atmos- 
pheric pressure, due to an elevation of 6,250 
feet (1,905 meters) above the sea-level, could 
sensibly affect the density of the water. In 
fact, the coefficient of compressibility of 
this liquid is so small that the withdrawal 
of the above-indicated amount of pressure 
(about one-fifth of an atmosphere) would 
not lower its density more than one one- 
hundred-thousanth part! The truth is, that 
the specific gravity of the water of this lake 
is not lower than that of any other fresh 
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water of equal purity and corresponding 
temperature. It is not less buoyant nor more 
difficult to swim in than any other fresh 
water; and consequently the fact that the 
bodies of the drowned do not rise to the 
surface cannot be accounted for by ascrib- 
ing marvelous properties to its waters. 

The distribution of temperature with 
depth affords a natural and satisfactory ex- 
planation of this phenomenon, and renders 
entirely superfluous any assumption of ex- 
traordinary lightness in the water. The true 
reason why the bodies of the drowned do 
not rise to the surface is evidently owing to 
the fact that when they sink into water 
which is only 4° Cent. (7.2° Fah.) above 
the freezing temperature, the gases usually 
generated by decomposition are not pro- 
duced in the intestines; in other words, at 
this low temperature the bodies do not be- 
come inflated, and therefore do not rise to 
the surface. ‘The same phenomenon would 
doubtless occur in any other body of fresh 
water under similar physical conditions. 

(5.) Zransparency of the Water.—A\\ visi- 
tors to this beautiful lake are struck with 
the extraordinary transparency of the water. 
At a depth of 15 or 20 meters (49.21 or 
65.62 feet), every object on the bottom—on 
a calm sunny day—is seen with the greatest 
distinctness. On the 6th of September, 
1873, the writer executed a series of experi- 
ments with the view of testing the transpar- 
ency of the water. A number of other ex- 
periments were made August 28 and 29, 
under less favorable conditions. By secur- 
ing a white object of considerable size—a 
horizontally adjusted dinner-plate about 9.5 
inches in diameter—to the sounding-line, 
it was ascertained that (at noon) it was 
plainly visible at a vertical depth of 33 
meters, or 108.27 English feet. It must be 
recollected that the light reaching the eye 
from such submerged objects must have 
traversed a thickness of water equal to at 
least twice the measured depth; in the 
above case, it must have been at least 66 
meters, or 216.54 feet. Furthermore, when 
it is considered that the amount of light 
regularly reflected from such a surface as 
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that of a dinner-plate, under large angles 
of incidence in relation to the surface, is 
known to be a very small fraction of the in- 
cident beam (probably not exceeding three 
or four per cent), it is evident that solar 
light must penetrate to vastly greater depths 
in these pellucid waters.’ 

Moreover, it is quite certain that if the 
experiments in relation to the depths corre- 
sponding to the limit of visibility of the sub- 
merged white disk had been executed in 
winter instead of summer, much larger num- 
bers would have been obtained. For it is 
now well ascertained, by means of the re- 
searches of Dr. F. A. Forel of Lausanne, 
that the waters of Alpine lakes are de- 
cidedly more transparent in winter than in 
summer. Indeed, it is reasonable that 
when the affluents of such lakes are locked 
in the icy fetters of winter, much less sus- 
pended matter is carried into them than 
in summer, when all the sub-glacial streams 
are in active operation. 

The experimental investigations of Pro- 
fessor F. A. Forel on the “ Variations in the 
Transparency of the Waters” of the Lake 
of Geneva (Archives des Set. Phys. et Nat., 
tome 59, p. 137 ef seg., Juin, 1877), show 
that the water of this famous Swiss lake is 
far inferior in transparency to that of Lake 
Tahoe. Professor Forel employed two meth- 
ods of testing the transparency of the waters 
of the Lake of Geneva at different seasons of 
the year. First, the direct method by letting 
down a white disk 25 centimeters in diame- 
ter (about the size of the dinner-plate used by 
me) attached to a sounding-line, and find- 
ing the depth corresponding to the limit of 
visibility. For the seven winter months, 
from October to April, he found from forty- 
six experiments, in 1874~—75, a mean of 12.7 
meters, or 41.67 English feet. And for the 

1 According to the experiments of Bouguer, out of 
one thousand rays of light incidentupon polished black 
marble, the following were the proportional numbers re- 
flected at the several angles, measured from the surface 


of the marble: 


At angle of 3° 35’......... 


MT * eaaeas 156 

eo tee ince ane ae st 
J 

80 Rae tow ae ; oa ee 


fraité d'Optique, p. 


Vou. TL. 
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five summer months, from May to Septem- 
ber, he found during the same years a 
mean of 6.6 meters, or 21.65 feet. The 
maximum depth of the limit of visibility 
observed by him was 17 meters, or 55.88 
English feet, being a little more than half 
the depth found by me in Lake Tahoe early 
in the month of September. 

The other method employed by Professor 
Forel was the indirect or photographic 
method. This consisted in finding the 
limiting depth at which solar light ceased to 
act on paper rendered sensitive by means 
of chloride of silyer. If we assume that the 
same laws which regulate the penetration of 
the actinic rays of the sun are applicable to 
the luminous rays, this method furnishes a 
much more delicate means of testing the 
transparency of water; and especially of de- 
termining how deep the direct solar rays 
penetrate. Forel found the limit of obscu- 
rity for the chloride of silver paper in winter 
to be about 100 meters, and in summer 
about 45 meters; numbers (as we should 
expect) far exceeding those furnished by 
the limit of visibility of submerged white 
disks.“ Assuming that the index of trans- 
parency of the water of Lake Tahoe is in 
winter no greater than twice that of the 
Lake of Geneva, it follows that during the 
cold season the solar light must penetrate 
the waters of the former to a depth of at 
least 200 meters. 

From his admirable photometrical investi- 
gations, Bouguer estimated ( Zrazté a’ Optique 
sur la Gradatiton de la Lumiere, La Caille’s 
ed., Paris, 1760) that in the purest sea-water, 
at the depth of 311 Paris feet, or 101 meters, 
the light of the sun would be equal only to 
that of the full moon, and that it would be 
perfectly opaque at the thickness of 679 
Paris feet, or 220.57 meters. In relation to 
the comparative transparency of different 
waters, we may be permitted to cite a few 
results obtained by the method of depths 

2 By employing paper prepared by means of the 
more sensitive bromide of silver, Asper found, in Au- 
gust, 1881, that the actinic rays of the sun were active in 
the Lake of Zurich even to the depth of go meters or 


more. This would extend the limit of obscurity for the 
bromide of silver paper in winter to about 200 meters. 
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corresponding to the limit of visibility of 
white disks. Even absolutely pure water 
is not perfectly transparent; it absorbs a 
certain amount of light, so that at a deter- 
minate depth it is opaque. The following 
table presents us comparative results, which 
may be\of some interest: 








Depth ot 
Water. Season.  visibilityin Observer. 
Meters. 
Lakeot Geneva Summer. 5.30 Minimum F. A. Forel. 
on = " 8.20 Maximum ig 
Ty “ “e 6.60 Mean “ 
o ° Winter. 10.20 Minimum ee 
oe * ™ 17.00 Maximum ee 
- - oy 12.70 Mean = 
Lake Tahoe..; Summer. 33-00 Maximum Nobis. 
Pacific Ocean 
Wallis Island..|Summer. | 40.00 Capt. Berard 
Mediterranean 
near 
Civita Vecchia.|.......... 42.50 P. A. Secchi. 
Atlantic ...... 49-50 L. F. dePourtales.! 
Inasmuch as our observations on the 


water of Lake Tahoe were made during the 
latter portion of August and the beginning 
of September, it seems probable, from Forel’s 
results in the Lake of Geneva, that winter 
experiments would place the limit of visibil- 
ity as deep if not deeper than Pourtalés 
found in the Atlantic Ocean. It may be 
proper to add that Professor Forel does not 
ascribe the variations in the transparency 
of the water of lake with the 
season exclusively to the greater or less 
abundance of suspended matter; but also 
to the fact (which seems to be confirmed by 
the experiments of H. Wild) that increase 

the absorbing 
It is evident that 


the Swiss 


of temperature augments 
power of water for light. 
this cause is more efficient in summer than 
in winter. 

But the transparency of the waters occu. 


1 So few exact observations have 


been made on the 
transparency of sea-water that it may be proper to add 
ptain Duperrey dur- 
The ay pal 


XIV-sIX centimeters 


the following results obtained by Capta 
ing the ‘* Vovage de la Coquilk 


ploved consisted of a circular he 


itus em 


} 


in diameter, painted white, to which a weight was at- 


} 


i let down | 


tached and so adjusted that Vv a line the 


white disk des the water (1 dete 


Complétes de Fran Arage, 2d ed., tome 


Limit of 


State of Weather Date of Obs. \ 
sibility. 


(aim and LCloudy Sept. 13. 

Calm and Clear Sept. 14 3 
Calm Feb. 12and 13. 12 
Favorable Jan.(11 Expts) 9 to 12“ 


Oftak. 
Ottak 
Port Jackson. 
Is'and Acension 


1% Meters. 
- “ 
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pying pools in certain limestone districts un- 
questionably far surpasses that of any of the 
Alpine lakes or any of the intertropical seas. 
The observations and experiments executed 
by the writer during his investigations in 
the month of Iecember, 1859, in relation to 
“The Optical Phenomena Presented by the 
Silver Spring,” in the State of Florida 
(Vide Proc. Am. Assoc. Adv. of Sti., vol. 
14, p. 33-46, Aug., 1860; also, Am. Jour. 
Sct., 2nd series, vol. 31, p. t-12, Jan., 1861), 
indicated a degree of transparency in the 
water surpassing anything which can be 
imagined. The depth of this remarkable 
pool varied, in different portions, from 30 to 
English feet, or from 9.14 to 10.97 
meters. Yet “every feature and configura- 
tion of the bottom of this gigantic basin was 
almost as distinctly visible as if the water was 
removed and the atmosphere substituted in 
its place”! “The sunlight illuminated the 
sides and bottom of this remarkable pool 
nearly as brilliantly as‘if nothing obstructed 
the light. The shadows of our little boat, 
of our overhanging heads and hats, of pro- 
jecting crags and logs, of the surrounding 
forests, and of the vegetation at the bottom 
were distinctly and sharply defined.” The 
experiments in relation to the vertical depth 
at which printed cards could be read when 
viewed vertically afforded a good illustration 
of the extraordinary transparency of these 
waters. Comparative experyments in rela- 
tion to the distances at which the same cards 
could be read in the air showed that, when 
the letters were of considerable size—say six 
to seven millimeters or more in length- on 
a clear and calm day they could be read at 
about as great a vertical distance beneath 
the surface of the water as they could be in the 
But it would be a grave error 





30 


atmosphere. 
to imagine that these results indicate that 
sunlight undergoes no greater diminution in 
traversing a given thickness of this water 
than in passing through an equal stratum of 
air. For, in both cases, when the cards are 
strongly illuminated, the reading distance is 
limited by the smallness of the images of 
the letters on the retina, and not by the 
amount of light reaching the eye. Never- 
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theless, these experiments prove conclusively 
that at the depth of ten meters the illumi- 
nation was sufficiently intense to secure this 
limiting condition, and thus serve to convey 
a more distinct idea of the wonderful di- 
aphanous properties of these waters than any 
verbal description. ‘The experiments were 
executed about noon at the winter solstice 
(lat. 29° 15’ north), and were made on various 
sized letters, and at depths varying from 
two to ten meters. 

It would be exceedingly interesting to test 
the transparency of the waters of similar 
springs in limestone districts, by the limit of 
visibility of white disks, where the depth is 
sufficiently great to admit of the application 
of this method. ‘The famous fountain sit- 
uated about ten or fifteen miles south of 
Tallahassee, in the State of Florida, called 
Wakulla Spring, is represented to be 
deeper than the Silver Spring, and to be 
equally transparent. But we have as yet no 
trustworthy measurements or observations in 
relation to the comparative diaphanous prop- 
erties of the waters of other limestone pools.1 

It only remains to indicate the causes 
which produce the extraordinary transpar- 
ency of the waters occupying the Silver 
Spring. It may be remarked that these 
diaphanous properties are perennial; they 
are not in the slightest degree impaired by 
season, by rain or drought. The compara- 
tively slight fluctuations in the level of 
the water in the pool, produced by the 
advent of the rainy season, are not accom- 
panied by any turbidity of its waters. At 
first sight it may seem paradoxical that, in 
a country where semi-tropical rains occur, 
the waters of this spring should not be ren- 

Mhere are numerous lakes in the Scandinavian pen- 
la whose waters are said to be very transparent; 
ts on the bottom being visible at depths of from 
n Lake Wetter, in 


ata depth of 


But such vague 


)to 37 meters. More specificall 
Sweden, a farthing is said to be visible 


ity fathoms, or 36.575 meters 


lar estimates are scarcely worthy of consideration . 
Still less trustworthy are the unverified accounts we 
*, that in some parts of the Arctic Oceaft shells are 


t 
tly seen at the depth of eighty fathoms; and that 
ng the West India Islands, 


vater, the bed of the sea is as distinctly visible as if seen 


in eighty fathoms of 


iir (Somerville’s Phys. Geog., Am. ed. 1858, p. 199). 


s it should have been feet instead of fathoms. 
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But the 


dered turbid by surface drainage. 
whole mystery vanishes when we consider 
the peculiar character of the drainage of this 


portion of Florida. Although the surface 
of the country is quite undulating, or rolling, 
the summits of many of the hills being 
thirty or forty feet above the adjacent de- 
pressions, yet there is no surface drainage; 
there is not a brook or rivulet to be found 
in this part of the State. The whole drain- 
age is subterranean; even the rain-water 
which falls near the banks of the pool, and 
the bold stream constituting its outlet, pass 
out by underground channels. There is not 
the slightest doubt but that all of the rain- 
water which falls on a large hydrographic 
basin passes down by subterraneous chan- 
nels, and boils up and finds an outlet by 
means of the Silver Spring and the smaller 
tributary springs which occur in the coves 
along the margin of its short discharging 
stream. ‘The whole surface of the country 
in the vicinity, and probably over the area 
of a circle of ten or fifteen miles radius 
whose center is the Silver Spring, is thickly 
dotted with lime-sinks, which are the points 
at which the surface water finds entrance to 
the subterranean passages. New sinks are 
constantly occurring at the present time. 
The beautiful miniature lakes, whose crystal 
waters are so justly admired, which occur in 
this portion of Florida, are doubtless noth- 
ing more than lime-sinks of ancient date. 
Under this aspect of the subject, it is ob- 
vious that all the rain-fall on this hydrograph- 
ic basin boils up in the Silver Spring, after 
having been strained, filtered, and decolor- 
ized in its passage through beds of sand and 
tortuous underground channels. It thus 
comes, out, not only entirely free from all 
mechanically suspended materials, but com. 
pletely destitute of every trace of organic 
coloring matter. For this reason, there is a 
striking contrast between the color and 
transparency of the waters of the Silver 
Spring stream and those of the Ochlawaha 
River at their junction; the latter draining a 
country whose drainage is not entirely sub- 
terraneous. 

The above-mentioned conditions seem to 
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be fully adequate to persistently secure the 
waters of this spring from the admixture of 
insoluble and suspended materials, as well as 
from the discoloration of organic matters in 
solution. But, inasmuch as these waters 
appear to be more diaphanous than absolutely 
pure water, it is possible that the minute 
quantity of lime which they hold in solution 
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To bring dogs into the council meetings 
of an imperial city was not customary in the 
Middle Ages. It happened once, however, 
that a dog sat in one for seven years—but 
without a voice in the proceedings. It 
occurred thus: 

Gerhard Richwin, citizen and _ woolen- 
weaver of Wetzlar, was a rich man, because 
his father had been industrious and frugal. 
The son could now live in idleness and ex- 
travagance. Still, it was probable that if he 
continued to do so for ten years longer, the 
rich would have become the poor Richwin. 

Wedged in between other high-gabled 
houses in the Lahn Gasse stood Richwin’s 
house, an imposing wooden structure, entire- 
ly new, built only ten years before, as the 
date—1358—over the main entrance indi- 
cated. ‘Through this doorway one entered 
into the salesroom. Richwin dealt not only 
in wares of his own manufacture, but also in 
foreign goods; and would undoubtedly have 
belonged to the merchants’ guild if there 
had been one at Wetzlar. He however be- 
longed to the most respectable corporation, 
the “Woolen Weavers,” and within this to a 
small select circle known as the “ Flemish 
Guild,” so called from their sale of the 
costly Flemish cloth. Among these distin- 
guished Flemmands, Master Richwin was the 
most wealthy and distinguished, and in his 
own estimation was head and _ shoulders 
above the guilds in general, and within a 
hair of being as high as a patrician. 

Through the main doorway, as_ before 


! ‘Translated, by permission, from the German of W, H. Riehl, 
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may exercise some influence in augmenting 
their transparency. There is nothing @ prior? 
improbable in the idea that the optical as 
well as the other physical properties of the 
liquid may be altered by the materials held 
in solution. ‘This is an interesting physico- 
chemical question, which demands _ experi- 


mental investigation. 
John LeConte. 
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said, one stepped into the salesroom; that 
is, if at the threshold one did not happen to 
stumble over two mischievous boys who 
were wont to play and quarrelthere. These 
were Richwin’s elder children; the younger, 
two girls, made life intolerable to their 
mother in the upper part of the house ;—for 
it was too irksome and tedious to the father 
to exercise any authority over the wild 
scapegraces. The boys learned all sorts of 
bad behavior of themselves, and the girls 
learned it from their brothers. The mother 
was unable alone to curb the unruly troop. 

Whenever poor Mrs. Eva complained to 
her husband of the children, he would hear 
nothing at all with the right ear, and only 
half with the left, and give no answer, or, if 
he was specially attentive, an ill-tempered 
one. Such was his conduct, too, in other 
matters. Richwin was not conscious how 
cruelly he neglected his wife. Had he per- 
ceived it he would have done better, for he 
was at heart a kind man, and really loved 
his wife. But Mrs. Eva noticed all the more 
that he frequently said nothing to her for 
days; or, if he did speak, it was cold, 
crabbed words—worse than nothing. She 
bore her crosses patiently, and yet well 
knew that it would soon be a heavier bur- 
den; for she saw their means gradually dis- 
appearing without being able to avert the 
impending ruin. 

Gerhard Richwin did not do much wrong, 
but he also did little that was right. He 
was swayed by momentary whims, and ‘sel- 
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dom in the direction of the business which 
it was for the moment most important to do- 
If, for instance, he ought to have been in the 
weaving-room, he was seized with a longing 
to trot away into the country: or, if he 
ought to have mounted his horse and ridden 
to the neighboring castles in Weilburg, Dil- 
lenburg, or Braunfels, where frequently very 
profitable bargains were to be made, the 
weaving-room was an irresistible attraction. 
When people stood awaiting in the store, 
Richwin would be watching his ill-behaved 
boys through the window, and ruminating 
upon methods of preventing and punishing 
their tricks, quite forgetting his customers ; 
and when finally he spoke to them, it was in 
so harsh and parental a tone, and his words 
were accompanied by so fierce a flourish of 
the yard-stick, that they might suppose he 
meant to belabor them instead of his chil- 
dren. ‘The truest business friends felt them- 
selves entirely too negligently and coarsely 
treated. ‘The servants and apprentices im- 
proved on the example of their master, and 
even more rude and uncivil than 
himself. No wonder, therefore, that it grad- 
ually grew more silent in Richwin’s celebrat- 


became 


ed warehouse. 

Bad tongues suggested that if this state of 
things continued, Richwin would soon be 
the only customer in his shop, as he already 
Those were foppish times, 
in 


was the best. 
but he far outshone his fellow-citizens 
costliness of dress and frequent change of 
fashion. ‘To see him in his state coat, with 
long sleeves, with wide flowing cuffs hanging 
down to his feet, his checkered trousers and 
pointed shoes, his skull-cap turned up be- 
hind and before, and his hair cut square 
across the forehead, with a long flowing lock 
dangling over each ear, one would certainly 
not have taken him for a tradesman or mer- 
chant, but a nobleman. 

Had any one called Richwin a fop, he 
would have resented it, for he was as sensi- 
tive as a soft-shelled egg; and, although he 
might have unseemly notions, he had a mor- 
tal fear of committing an improper overt act. 
This trait did not exactly proclaim the blunt, 
outspoken tradesman. Indeed, his guild 
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comrades suspected him of carrying water 
on both shoulders, and secretly inclining 
towards the patricians. 

Such a suspicion in those days was not a 
trivial matter, for the guilds were in jealous 
ferment. ‘The aristocracy alone sat in the 
council and ruled the town. Of late they 
had burdened the community with debts, 
and involved it in ruinous leagues and feuds. 
They were hated by the people, and the 
measure of their iniquitous rule seemed to 
be full to overflowing. A secret but wide- 
spread conspiracy against the aristocracy 
sprang up among the guilds. If so many 
other cities had of late years put their pa- 
trician councils out of doors, why could not 
the people of Wetzlar send theirs to the dogs 
as well ? 

Towards all the plotting, scheming, and 
preparing for a general uprising of his neigh- 
bors, Richwin maintained an_ indifferent, 
even a dubious, demeanor. Yet was he the 
most distinguished man in the most dis- 
tinguished guild; and had, besides, grown 
extremely popular in the wine-rooms. 
Though his business friends fell off, his boon 
companions increased. Here was a suscep- 
tible man, willful, shrewd if he chose to be; 
a man whose wealth was on the decline: 
was not such a man best suited to become a 
demagogue? It was certainly worth while 
to endeavor to win him over to the new 
movement. ‘They hinted at the matter, con- 
ferred with him in secret, flattered him, rea- 
soned with him, pressed him; but all to no 
purpose. He had friends among the aris- 
tocracy ; and their haughty and arbitrary de- 
portment impressed him as being extremely 
noble and genteel. Besides, party discipline 
was not at all to the taste of a man who had 
an aversion to discipline of any kind. As 
he did not bestir himself where abundant 
money might have been acquired, why 
should he here, where perhaps only the 
gallows was to be attained? 

In those excited days, Master Richwin was 
presented with a splendid young dog that 
was twice as excitable as the citizens of 
Wetzlar, and thrice as capricious as Richwin 
himself—a large, black wolf-dog of Spanish 
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breed, scarcely nine months old, still quite 
unbroken, clumsy, and fractious. His name 
was Thasso, and he did honor to his name, 
which signifies a disputer and fighter; for 
disputing and fighting was his incessant de- 
light. Though he generally fought in play, 
playing with Thasso was not to every one’s 
taste. Perhaps a respectable citizen passed 
rather hastily by: Thasso instantly sprang 
after him, tugged merrily at his doublet, and 
left with a big mouthful of it. If he saw a 
child, he playfully jumped on it and tum- 
bled it in his first rush into the gutter. 
The most delectable sight, however, was to 
Thasso when a galloped 
Like a wild beast, he sprang at the 
horse with tremendous bounds, leaped about 
it up to its head, then at its tail, snapped at 
the rider’s hands, or shot in between the 
horse’s legs, dextrously avoiding its hoofs. 
He did not bite, he merely played; but the 
horse shied, backed, reared, and, in spite of 
bit and bridle, ran away as if Satan were at 
When Master Richwin called off 


see horseman 


by. 


his heels. 
the dog, he would stop a moment, look back 
at his master as if to say, “I can do better 
still,” and resume the chase with redoubled 
But if Richwin threatened or scolded 
him, the dog’s play immediately became 


zeal. 


earnest; he growled and snapped, ran away 
in fear of the punishment, roamed over half 
the town perpetrating all sorts of new mis- 
chief on the way, and finally sneaked home 
late at night. 
was beaten. 


On such occasions, ‘Thasso 
But this beating the dog quite 
misunderstood, for, having forgotten the 
original cause of it, he imagined he was be- 
ing punished for coming home at all, and 
remained out longer than ever the next time. 

Hereupon Richwin set himself to catch 
the dog in the act. 
pursued a horseman, Richwin followed in 


So, when the dog again 
pursuit of him. Finally the dog stopped, 
in deep contrition, his tail dejectedly be- 
tween his legs, and allowed his master to 
approach. But when he had got to with- 
in ten paces of him, Thasso broke away 
again. Richwin slackened his pace, called, 
coaxed, and simulated the most friendly in- 
tentions, and the dog came up, too, but 
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only to within about ten paces, and then he 
ran away again. ‘True, the animal still kept 
company with him, but at the respectful dis- 
tance of ten paces. ‘The street boys were 
jubilant, and the entire population rushed 
to doors and windows to see which would 
win— Master Richwin or Master Thasso. 
The proud burgher trembled with wrath, and 
even threw stones at the sinner; but Thasso 
avoided the missiles with marvelous dexterity, 
ran after the stone, and, to add insult to in- 
jury, brought it to his master and got twenty 
feet ahead again before the latter could raise 
a hand to strike. 

Each day brought new scenes of the same 
sort, the dog developing an astounding 
talent in the invention of new pranks and 
the art of dodging punishment. 

It really looked now as if, with the dog, 
Satan in person had Richwin’s 
house. The four naughty children played 
and romped with him from morning to 
night, and became so imbued with Thasso’s 
spirit that it was hard to say which was worse 


come to 


—dog or child. 

Poor Frau Eva couldn’t bear the dog. 
This Master Richwin greatly resented. 
fore, he had only hurt her by his coldness; 
he now scolded her, to boot. If Thasso had 
escaped his whip, he vented his wrath on his 
Frau; and if she said a word not to his liking, 
her aversion to the noble animal was cast 
Since the dog had been in the 


Be- 


up to her. 
house, she regarded her husband, herself, and 
her children as wholly devoted to destruc- 
tion. 

If the master had before concerned him- 
self little about his house and calling, he 


now did so still less. Above ail things, 
he was determined to train that dog, 


and this important work occupied all his 
time. But as he proceeded in the matter 
capriciously and without system, overlooking 
all his vices one day, only to punish them 
too severely the next, Thasso lost even the 
few virtues which he had brought with him. 
complaint came about this 
The master had to pay 


Continual 
peace-disturber. 


damages, requite pains, give good words and 
pocket insolent ones. 


The injured threat- 
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ened to poison or otherwise kill the brute, 
and his friends urged Richwin to get rid of 
the incorrigible dog, or at least chain him 
But he remained inflexible. He would 
train that dog. He would make him as 
gentle asa lamb. He would then go about 
with this noble, dreaded animal as proud as 
Knight Kurt with his terrible bloodhound. 
In those days the Wetzlar burghers cele- 
brated Ash Wednesday with a peculiar 
procession, following a quaint old tradi- 
tion. They proceeded armed to the Ec- 
clesiastical Courts from the palace of the 
German Signories to the Alterberger Con- 
vent, to receive from the German Signories 
a living white hen, from the nuns a ham, and 
from the dean a gold florin, in token of 
the city’s prerogative in the spiritual courts. 
The most notable feature at all times, how- 
ever, was the living white hen: and it was 
on this account that in Wetzlar Ash Wednes- 
day was yet, within the memory of man, 
called ‘Chickenday.” The hen must be 
spotless white, decked in colored ribbons, 
and was carried by a boy at the head of the 


up. 


procession. 

To-day Master Richwin marched at the 
head of his guild in the procession. He 
had given strict injunctions at home to keep 
the dog confined until the noise and bustle on 
the streets should be over. But Thasso broke 
out, followed the trail of his master, sprang 
into the midst of the festive line just as the 
head man of the German Chapter was in the 
act of delivering the chicken over to the boy. 
The dog saw the screaming, struggling bird 
with the fluttering ribbons in a trice. He 
flew at it, tore it from the boy’s hands, and 
shook it till the feathers and ribbons flew 
about in the air. The head man tried to in- 
terfere, and was bitten severely in the legs; 
and when finally Master Richwin succeeded 
in subduing the dog, the hen fluttered once 
more, and then closed its beak forever. 

Now they had no living white hen; and 
without a living white hen no procession 
was possible; and without a procession, there 
was no secular prerogative in the spiritual 


courts. The situation was grave; for upon 
the punctilious performance of all the 
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signs and tokens of a right depended, in 
those days, the right itself. 

By a thousand prayers and entreaties, 
Master Richwin succeeded at last in getting 
it understood that the occurrence should be 
overlooked, if within two hours he should 
produce another spotless white living hen. 
The solemn ceremony of presentation should 
then begin anew, but with the express stipula- 
tion that the Signories should not in future 
have the burden of providing two hens for the 
occasion—one dead and one living. Ger- 
hard Richwin should also, for this once, pre- 
sent the head man ten yards of the finest 
Flemish cloth asindemnity and smart-money. 

Impelled by wrath, vexation, and fear, 
the master sped to all the poultry-yards in 
the city, but found no spotless white hen. 
Finally, and nearly at the last moment, he 
returned in perspiration to the German 
Signories with a skinny old hen that had 
originally been somewhat white and speckled 
with gray ; but by plucking out about half 
its feathers he had transformed it into a spot- 
less white hen. This new symbol of prerog- 
ative was accepted as valid, and so everybody 
concerned escaped, as the saying is, “ happy 
with a blue eye”—the defunct first hen, of 
course, excepted. 

That night Thasso’s punishment was ex- 
emplary. Henceforth Richwin would train 
the dog according to quite a new systematic 
and thorough plan. Not now for all the 
world would he part with that dog! He 
was right, and would show the burghers that, 
in spite of his latest escapade, he would yet 
make the incorrigible half-wolf as gentle as a 
lamb. He brooded—for the first time in 
his life—for a whole sleepless night over his 
educational plans. 

The next morning Richwin rose with the 
break of day, which he had never done be- 
fore, for he was a late sleeper. He was 
anxious to accustom Thasso to a sedate gait 
in the streets before they were thronged 
with people and horses. He conducted the 
dog at the end of a rope through the entire 
town. <Any attempt to spring at rider or 
foot-passer was promptly checked by a sting- 
ing reminder from the whip. Formerly, 
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Thasso had perhaps displayed a sort of re- 
pentance for his misdeeds, but no desire to 
do penance for them. Now, repentance 
and penance both came at once.  Rich- 
win found this early hour made for dog- 
training. ‘Through the lengthening days of 
February and March, therefore, he rose 
earlier every day, and was invariably on the 
legs with Thasso before sunrise. 

Whenever he passed an open church, he 
would draw the rope particularly taut and 
lay on the whip by way of admonition; for 
until then, Thasso had a decided taste for 
rushing into open churches and barking at 
the congregation; and the more Richwin 
called him off, the louder he barked. All 
this was now quite unlearned. When, there- 
fore, Master Richwin now passed an open 
church door, and heard the early mass read 
within, he would stop a while in the door- 
way and listen devoutly—for he dared not go 
in on account of the dog—and took a bit 
of the morning’s benediction with him on 
Until then he had been a seldom 
visitor to the house of God, but soon began 


the way. 


to believe the day not properly begun without 
an early mass under the church door. ‘The 
dog also always went much more quietly after 
it. 

When the master returned from the first 
morning’s walk, the day seemed very long; 
whereas, formerly, when he slept longer, he 
found it so short. In order to pass the time, 
therefore, he went into the weaving-room, 
where at that hour everybody ought to have 
been busy at work. But here everything 
was very quiet indeed; for the journeymen 
and apprentices, counting upon the sound 
sleep of their master, came as late as they 
chose to. How astonished and indignant 
was the master at this! and how scandal- 
ized were his work-people as he each day 
earlier entered the workshop! Horsemen 
and foot-passengers had ceased to swear death 
to the ungovernable Thasso, but now the 
journeymen and apprentices would willingly 
have poisoned him; for they well saw 
that he alone was to blame for the master’s 
early visits. But Richwin held the dog 
close to himself day and night, on the cor- 
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rect theory that one can only truly educate 
an animal by constantly living with it. 

Of course this living together had its 
peculiar disadvantages in the salesroom. 
If a customer entered, Thasso growled and 
came at him. If the customer attempted to 
take the purchased goods with him, the dog 
was not to be held. He considered a pur- 
chase as theft, and held the harmless pur- 
chaser so fast that only the master, and he 
with difficulty, could break his hold. It 
was here that Master Richwin, as instructor, 
employed gentle correctives. Should he 
beat the dog’s best virtue, watchfulness, out 
of him? No! He would merely teach him 
to know an honest purchaser from a thief. 
When, therefore, a customer entered, Rich- 
win reached him very cordially his right 
hand, and caressed the snarling dog with 
the other, and in his further conversation 
assumed the most pleasant and cheerful 
tone, that the dog might see that here was 
a friend and not a thief. If the customer 
was going with the purchased wares, Rich- 
win would not allow him to carry the pack- 
age to the door—for Thasso, ready to 
spring, growled ominously—but carried it to 
the sidewalk himself, not without misgiving 
back at the dog. The people 
stared in wonder, and could not compre- 
hend how the rudest merchant had so sud- 
denly become the most polite ; the proudest 


glances 


man the most obliging. 

One day, in the most critical moment, 
the wild horde of children romped through 
the hall. In an instant the whole work 
was undone. ‘Thasso flew, as if possessed, 
between the children and then between the 
customers’ legs, as if he would make up for 
past repressions by double activity. The 
children fared badly. With frightful scold- 
ings they were sent off to their mother, and 
next day the two boys were put in charge of 
a schoolmaster noted for sharp discipline. 
Running and playing on the streets was now 
strictly forbidden. “They have seduced the 
dog into a thousand vicious tricks,” urged 
Master Richwin; “and how is it possible, 
surrounded with such wild children, to edu- 
cate ayoung dog?” He decided to thence- 
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forth keep his young profligates severely 
in hand, so that the dog might have peace 
and remain unseduced. 

Mrs. Eva could not help rejoicing to her 
husband over these changes. 

“Tt is really a blessing,” said she, “that 
you go to morning mass again.” 

“Why, yes, Eva; the dog lies there like a 
statue when I kneel in the portal.” 

“And since you have become so obliging 
again, the customers all come back.” 

“Why, of course, Eva; the dog now only 
growls a little at them, and he has no 
thought of biting.” 

“And our children too—they visibly im- 
prove since you keep them so strictly.” 

“Certainly, Eva; it was the ruin of the 
dog that he always saw such bad examples 
in the children.” 

““And how pleasant it is, Gerhard, that 
you again speak so many kindly words to 
me.” 

“Indeed, dear Eva, since you now speak 
so kindly of the dog”—she had not men- 
tioned the dog at all—‘“thow can I be other- 
wise than thankful to you?” 

“Master Richwin,” thought Mrs. Eva to 
herself, “trains Thasso, but does not sus- 
pect that Thasso trains Master Richwin still 
more”; and for the first time cast a friendly 
glance at Thasso, and patted him on the 
head. That sealed the new peace in the 
household. 

But in spite of the great progress Thasso 
made in his master’s training and his mis- 
tress’s favor, the old impulses would often 
break out. Yet a strange instinct gov- 
erned his behavior. He seemed to dis- 
tinguish the tradesman from the patrician ; 
and whenever his temper took free course, 
it was sure to be against a patrician. As 
there are dogs who allow no beggar or 
tramp to pass without yelping, so Thasso 
would not well-dressed _ patrician 
strutting or prancing by without the old 


see a 


Adam within him waking. 
After the day’s work Master Richwin was 
stroll through the now 


wont to streets, 


thronged with people, in order that the dog, 
the 


freed from the cord, might confirm 
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lessons he had learned in the morning’s soli- 


Thasso slunk de- 
A patrician 


tude under restraint. 
murely at his master’s heels. 


skipped mincingly across the square. In 
an instant Thasso sprang at him. No call- 


ing, no whistling availed. He, as if in a fit 
of madness, completely forgot the sober 
lesson of the morning, and only came creep- 
ing back to his enraged master, crest-fallen, 
humbly wagging his tail, and suing for par- 
don, after he had torn off half of the pa- 
trician’s long coat-sleeve. 

The next day Master Richwin sent, as 
restitution to the injured party, his own coat 
of state with the flowing sleeves. “How 
could I be such a fop,” cried he, “as to 
wear so absurd a coat? Must not the long 
fluttering strips of cloth and the innumer- 
able ribbons and strings tempt any dog to 
snap at them?” Henceforth he regarded 
the sumptuous clothes and affected manners 
of the aristocracy with disgust, and dressed 
in the plainest garb of a burgher. There- 
upon Richwin thought that the patricians 
regarded him with particularly contemptu- 
ous glances whenever he passed along the 
street with his pupil attached to a cord, or 
when the freed Thasso closed his ears to all 
remonstrances and was only brought back 
to duty by a vigorous assault with stones. 
How mockingly had that aristocratic young 
lady laughed the other day, when, as he salut- 
ed her with a profound bow, Thasso, strain- 
ing with all his might to reach a post near 
by, came near changing the bow into a fall! 
And were not the aristocracy at all times the 
most insolent when Thasso still occasionally 
sprang at their horses? How patiently, on 
the other hand, the tradespeople put up 
with his pranks as they rode leisurely by! 

So here, too, Thasso brought that about 
which no human being had been able to do. 
With his check-cord, he drew his master 
quite gently from neutrality to partisanship 
with the bitterest guild faction. 

And this was an accomplished and notori- 
ous fact by the time the tradespeople and 
mechanics of Wetzlar set out on their annual 
visit to the fair at Frankfort, on Easterday, 


1368. The troop, which was large and 
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stately, remained closely together during 
their march thither through the Wetterau, 
as a precaution against the attacks of rob- 
bers. The aristocracy were in the habit of 
riding with the people from their town; and 
Master Richwin, mounted on his spirited 
steed, had before preferred to ride in their 
company to that of the tradespeople, who, 
either afoot or on sorry old nags, brought 
up the rear. But to-day he allowed his 
horse to go with the pack-horses the greater 
part of the way, and walked with the guilds. 
He could manage Thasso, who trotted at his 
side, and keep him in hand better, than if he 
was on horseback. His guild colleagues 
were delighted with this condescension of 
the proud citizen, in allowing the finest horse 
to go with the pack-horses in order to go 
on foot with them. Many a flattering word 
was said to him, and the eloquence of the 
leaders, which formerly had prevailed so 
little with Richwin, now found the best re- 
By the time the troop reached the 
ferry at Friedeberg, and saw below the 
towers of Frankfort, he was sworn and ini- 
tiated into the league of the guilds against 
the aristocracy. Johann Kodinger, the 
leader of the league, thankfully shook his 
hand “Ah, Master 
how much better a man you have become! 
yes, now only, quite a man, and that too 
within the short time between Ash Wednes- 


ception. 


and cried, Richwin! 


day and Easter.” 

Gerhard Richwin started as from a dream, 
and replied: “Why, certainly; I knew that 
the dog was of noble breed, and that he only 
needed the right training. Yes, Master 
Kodinger, there is nothing like thorough, 
patient, and systematic training: it will sub- 
due even a brute. 
charged from restraint, and shall be as soon 
as we return to Wetzlar.” 

The storm had broken loose in Wetzlar; 
the patricians were expelled, the guilds had 
the field and ruled the city. In the conflict 
Master Richwin had surpassed his fellow- 
citizens in zeal and perseverance. He was 


But Thasso may be dis- 


strong through his austerity towards himself 
implacable 
His fellow- 


and others, and through his 


hatred against the patricians. 
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citizens were amazed over the changed 
man. 

The new council, now purely democratic, 
having been organized from the guilds, the 
people’s choice fell upon Master Richwin. 
As late as a year ago, even, when yet he 
cared nothing for the common weal, it was 
the fondest dream of his life to become a 
member of council. To-day, after a long 
and bitter struggle, and. incessant labor for 
the city, he refused to be one. No one 
could divine the cause, and everybody be- 
sieged him to take his seat in the council, 
or at least to give his reasons for declining. 

After some hesitation and many evasive 
answers, he finally said: “‘The ground may 
seem childish to you. ‘To me it is weighty 
and cannot sit in the council 
daily in these troublous times, because I 
may not take my dog with me. If I leave 
him at home alone, all the evil which for- 
merly troubled my house will come over it 
again. I may well say ‘the dog has finished 
his education,’ but who ever ceases to learn? 
If I were to 


serious. I 


No one, and certainly no dog. 
leave ‘Thasso with my apprentices a single 
day, he would immediately relapse, and I 
feel sure that in such case I too would give 
way to old habits. We both are still some- 
what frail, and may not lose sight of each 
other for the present. In the vestibule of 
the church I can hear the mass read quite 
as well as in the nave, and the dog stays by 
my side. As a councilor, however, I cannot 
always remain standing in the doorway of 
the council-room. Do not take my reasons 
fora whim. I foster the superstitious belief 
that my house will only stand secure when 
Thasso shall have become completely trained. 
As yet I cannot leave him to himself. And 
how could I undertake to help prop our 
tottering commonwealth as long as my own 
house totters even more?” 

After this explanation, which seemed to 
some serious and to others ridiculous, his 
fellow-councilors decided to confer upon 
Thasso, alone of all the dogs in the city, the 
right to a seat in the council-chamber, under 
the chair of his master, with the reservation, 
however, that this right should be forfeited 
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if he should raise his voice in the confer- 
ence. 

After some hesitation, Master Richwin 
su bmitted to the will of his fellow-burghers, 
and appeared punctually with Thasso at the 
town hall. The latter the Wetzlarites 
thenceforth called the ‘‘Mute Councilor,” 
and mute he remained indeed. For years 
he attended the council meetings, and never 
violated the condition of his privilege. 

In the streets he no more troubled any 
with his tricks. Apparently he had 
outgrown his years of indiscretion, and 
walked, as became a large dog, at the heels 
of his master, sedate and dignified, and as if 
he knew the privilege conferred upon him 
above all other dogs in the city. 

Now it so happened that Master Richwin, 
one day in the fall of the year, walked in 
the fields hard by the city moat, which 
boundary from a forest 
Count ‘Thasso 
trotted near him. Suddenly 
the dog disappeared. Richwin looked for 
him in all directions, called, and whistled. 


one 


separated the city 
the 
peacefully 


belonging to Solms. 


lhe dog came not. Presently there was a 
rustling and crackling in the thicket beyond 
the ditch, and the next instant a stately deer 
broke from cover, followed by Thasso in 
eager pursuit. When he saw the open field 
and the man before him, he turned, and dash- 
ing the dog aside with a vicious thrust of his 
horns, fled back into the thicket amid the 
rustling and crashing of leaves and twigs. 
But Thasso from his 
momentary discomfiture and flew after him 
as if possessed, and soon there was nothing 
to be heard but the rustling and snapping of 
leaves and twigs and the dog giving tongue 
in the Poor Richwin whistled 
until his lips were parched, and called him- 


recovered himself 


distance. 


self hoarse in vain. All his fine training 
had vanished before Thasso’s hunting fervor. 
‘Twice he drove the deer towards him to the 
ditch, as if to bring him within range of a 
gun, and twice the deer broke to cover 
again. 

But the third time one of Count Solms’s 
gamekeepers emerged from the woods and 
raised his cross-bow, not, however, at the 
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deer, but at the dog. ‘For shame!” cried 
Richwin; “you who are a hunter would 
shoot the noblest dog, who after all is only 
moved by a passion for the chase, like your- 
self!” 

Struck with these words, and no less by 
the beauty of the noble struggling dog, the 
forester lowered his cross-bow and approach- 
ing the citizen, he retorted, “That dog is 
forfeit to me because he is hunting in my 
master’s, the Count’s, preserves. Follow me 
to the Count with the dog, and if he chooses 
to take him into his own pack, his life may 
be saved.” Richwin naturally resisted, but 
the gamekeeper held him fast, and as the 
burgher struggled violently to free himself, 
slashed him with his hunting-knife across 
the arm. In the same moment the game- 
keeper was seized from behind by Thasso 
and dragged to the ground; for as soon as 
the animal saw his master’s danger, his love 
for the chase gave way to a fidelity which 
comes not from training. Several citizens 
of Wetzlar, hearing the tumult, also hastened 
to the spot, liberated the gamekeeper from 
the dog, and led him a prisoner back to 
town, because he had drawn upon and 
wounded a citizen within the city’s limits. 
Since their victory over the aristocracy, the 
burghers had become rather pugnacious, and 
did not fear a new conflict. 

The city council, however, were greatly 
perplexed, and knew not what to do with 
the Count’s gamekeeper. Richwin was able 
to attend the council meeting in which the 
critical occurrence was discussed the next 
day with his arm in a sling. The council- 
ors, Thasso excepted, were greatly excited. 
He lay comfortably stretched out under his 
master’s chair, as if the thing did not con- 
cern him. Still his life hung upon the issue, 
and he found but few to intercede for him. 
In spite of the general esteem in which this 
mute councilor stood, it seemed now as if 
he must be sacrificed in the interests of the 
city’s foreign policy. 

At that time, namely, 
band of knights, called the “Sterners,” dev- 
astated the neighboring district, and in an- 
ticipation of trouble, the citizens of Wetzlar 


1372, a lawless 
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made secret ‘preparations for open battle. 
But the Sterners counted among their com- 
panions many counts, knights, and squires; 
whereas, the city had few friends, and it was 
very inopportune, just at this time, to pro- 
voke so powerful and warlike a neighbor as 
Count Johannes von Solms, of whom it was 
yet uncertain whether in the coming strug- 
gle he would take part with or against the 
Sterners. 

When, therefore, a member of the council 
argued that the gamekeeper was in the right, 
many heads nodded assent; and when he 
added that if the Count demanded the liber- 
ation of his servant, and that the dog be de- 
livered over to him, they would not dare to 
refuse compliance, the majority concurred; 
and some thought that Thasso had formerly 
created enough mischief as it was, and that 
it would be very impolitic to allow him now 
to set Count Solms at the city. 

Thasso remained motionless, and merely 
cast an inquiring glance about him at the 
mention of his name. But his master rose 
from his seat. He said: 

“If the Count really is the sly fox we 
suppose him to be, he will not turn against 
us on account of the dog. If, on the other 
hand, he is now opposed to us, we cannot 
buy him over with the present of a dog. 
The man knows well enough where his in- 
terests lie, and casts his net for more im- 
If the 
trespass on the preserves is to be atoned 
for, | am prepared to pay in good gold 
treble the value of the deer and dog. But 
I will surrender the dog tono man. Rather 
than that, I would stab him to death on the 
You do not know how much 


portant things than deer and dog. 


spot! I owe 
to this, God’s irrational creature, which at 
the same time has been God's visible means 
of working upon me. If it is not God's 
will, his most pious preachers cannot con- 
vert us; and if it is his will, a dog can do it. 
This dog has brought order to my business, 
good behavior to my children, and domestic 
peace to my wife. 
way to my friends and guild associates, the 
way to church, and the way to the council- 
chamber. Whilst I imagined that I was 


He has shown me the 
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educating the dog, the dog educated me 
much more. My wife frequently told me 
so, and I considered it pleasant raillery. 
But now, when you would take from me my 
dog, I feel that it is bitter reality.” 

These few words were all, but Richwin 
spake them with tearful eyes; and Thasso, 
who saw his master’s emotion, rose up slowly, 
touched him several times with his fore paw, 
and licked his hand, as if to comfort him in 
his sorrow. 

It had become quite still in the council- 
chamber; one could hear a breath. A ser- 
vant thrust his head in at the door and 
announced a messenger from Count Solms. 
The burghers were greatly alarmed and 
feared the worst. ‘The message was there- 
fore all the more surprising. 

The Count had heard with regret that one 
of his servants had struck, even wounded, 
a burgher of Wetzlar upon so slight a prov- 
ocation. But he begged that, for the sake 
of good neighborship, the servant might be 
set at liberty; that he—the Count—waived 
all claims to damages for trespass upon his 
preserves, and, that the town might know 
how friendly he felt, he sent herewith to the 
honorable council a deer shot by himself, 
which, he believed, they would find to be 
quite as good as the one which had been 
chased by and escaped from the dog; and, 
in order that the wine might not be missing 
at the feast, he also added a small cask of 
Bacherach. 

The council were mute with joyful sur- 
prise on seeing, instead of the dreaded 
storm, such clear sunshine break so sudden 
ly uponthem. ‘They said many polite things 
to the messenger, and congratulated Master 
RKichwin, together with Thasso, upon the 
fortunate result. But Richwin, raising his 
powerful voice above the confused hum and 
bustle in the room, begged that, before an 
answer was returned, the messenger should 
be requested to retire a few moments, and 
that they would listen to what he had to say. 

‘* Mistrust the sweet words of the Count!” 
cried he. “Had he offered us his enmity, 
I should not have been alarmed ; but as he 
offers us his friendship, I tremble. He does 
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not give us the deer for nothing. We can 
well do without the Count. His cousin, 
Otto of Braunfels, and the landgrave Her- 
mann of Hesse are far more valuable confed- 
erates. But Count Johann needs us. If 
he once has our little finger, he will soon 
have us altogether. Thasso, Thasso! you 
have wrought us great evil; not because 
you drove the Count’s deer into the city’s 
field, but because you drove this deer into 
the kitchen of the town hall of Wetzlar. 
I beseech you, worthy friends, to politely de- 
cline the present, demand our right, and 
give the Count his. Send back the deer and 
retain the gamekeeper until the Count shall 
have made atonement for the insolence of 
his servant—” 

Here he was interrupted with the reproach 
that he carried his resentment for the slight 
wound too far, and that he was not even to 
be appeased by the exhibition of the Count’s 
bounty and good will. But Richwin re- 
plied : 

“If I spake for myself only, I should be 
the most satisfied with the Count’s proposal, 
principally on account of my dog. But I 
speak here as a councilor of the imperial 
city, and say, ‘ Demand our right and give 
the Count his!’ The dog is forfeit to the 
Count, because he trespassed upon his pre- 
serves ; the gamekeeper is forfeit to us, be- 
cause he broke the peace of the city. Out 
of fear of the Count’s wrath, I would not 
surrender the dog, my most faithful friend ; 
but out of fear of his friendship, I deliver 
him. When, a moment ago, I spoke as the 
dog’s intercessor, I could have wept for the 
poor animal. But now, as I speak as advo- 
cate for our commonwealth, I could weep 
more bitter tears, not for the dog—he is 
nothing to me—but for the ruin which is 
stealthily approaching my poor native city.” 

Richwin talked to the wind ; he remained 
alone in his suspicions. The present was 
accepted with thanks, and a suitable return 
made. The gamekeeper was set at lib- 
erty, and Count Solms speedily became 
what he desired to be, the recognized friend 
and ally of the city and its council. 

When the deer was served up at a feast 
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Councilor. 





and the wine duly drunken, Master Richwin 
remained moodily at home, and Thasso got 
not even a bone of the game which he had 
hunted into the council-kitchen. 

This happened in the year 1372. In the 
following year the sanguinary battle was 
fought outside of the Upper Gate of Wetzlar, 
in which the Sterner League was annihilated. 
The burghers fought under the leadership of 
Count Johannes von Solms, their wives de- 
fending the gates, whilst the men fought in 
the open field. The landgrave of Hesse 
and Otto of Solms-Braunfels divided with 
them the honor of the day. Master Rich- 
win was also present. 

The same evening after the battle, Count 
Otto ordered the knights of the Sterner 
League who had fallen into his hands to 
be beheaded. Count Johann, on the con- 
trary, pardoned the rest without the knowl- 
edge of his comrades. 

“ Beware!” said Master Richwin to his 
fellow-burghers. ‘A new sign of warning ! 
Count Johann is playing a double game, and 
keeps his way clear to the right and left.” 

But the burghers did not heed his words, 
saying he imitated his dog much too closely ; 
because Thasso had ceased to play, pre- 
ferring to snarl and bite instead, Richwin 
thought he must also snarl and bite; that 
he was as capricious now as he ever had 
been, and hated Count Solms, who had 
brought them so much glory, for no appar- 
ent reason; that his love and hatred were 
governed by his caprice and fancy, as they 
always had been. Soon the townfolks com- 
pletely turned their backs upon him. In 
the council meetings now he sat as silent as 
the mute councilor under his chair. If he 
spoke a word, it was one of warning against 
the excessive friendship of Count Johannes, 
who lured them on as gently as a bird- 
catcher lures the birds before he springs the 
trap. Frequently, too, Master Richwin did 
not appear at the council, especially if he 
knew that Count Johannes was coming to 
proffer some new service; for it seemed as 
if, in addition to the adopted mute council- 
or under the chair, the Count had also been 
adopted a councilor, but not as a mute one. 
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The only time that Richwin sat in the 
council together with the Count, Thasso 
growled so terribly at every word the Count 
uttered that his master was compelled to 
lead him out lest he might forfeit his privi- 
lege. Richwin excused the dog, upon the 
plea that since his scuffle with the game- 
keeper he could not bear to see the Count’s 
colors, and gave this as the most plausible 
reason for remaining away himself whenever 
the Count was present; and without the dog 
he absolutely refused to go to the town 
hall. 

“Richwin carries this whim too far,” said 
the burghers, and made lampoons upon the 
now unpopular man. A very funny  illus- 
trated sheet, with many rhymes, was circu- 
lated, in which the mutual adventures of 
Master Thasso and Master Richwin were 
portrayed true to nature, and which bore the 
following superscription : 


** Scholar and teacher Thasso must be, 


His master is trained as well as he.” 


Master Richwin paid little heed to this. 
He quietly devoted himself to his flourish- 
ing business, and let happen what he could 
not prevent. It was not the least important 
service Thasso had rendered his master in 
teaching him by many unruly pranks to be 
patient, and to suppress his too great sensi- 
tiveness. 

So two years passed away again. 
day in midsummer, Master Richwin was 
suddenly summoned to the town hall. He 
must come, said the messenger, without fail; 


One 


no excuse would be accepted this time; 
Count Johannes was there with a message 
from the Richwin started; a 
message from the emperor! That certainly 
Nevertheless, he 


emperor. 


was an important matter. 
declared that he could not come ; that his 
dog would certainly growl and bark when 
the Count read the imperial message, as the 
dog, in spite of all his intelligence, could 
not distinguish between the emperor’s word 
and the Count’s voice, and might, so to 
speak, growl at his Imperial Majesty; and 


without the dog he would not go to the 
Even Mrs. Eva tried to persuade 


council. 
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her husband to go, but he was not to be 
moved. A second messenger declared that 
Richwin mus¢ come, with or without the dog, 
whether he liked to or not; that the council 
must be complete this time, as the honor 
and dignity of the city were at stake. 

This importunity aroused Richwin’s sus- 
picion. But the honor and dignity of the 
city were at stake. He therefore called the 
apprentice to chain up the dog, and prepared 
to go. He almost shuddered at the thought 
of entering the council-chamber for the first 
time without Thasso. 

The apprentice, coming in from the street 
to secure the dog, whispered to Richwin, 
greatly excited. “Master,” said he, “very 
unusual things are taking place in the streets ; 
it is good that you have not gone yet. Be- 
hind the town hall armed men are stand- 
ing, probably more than a hundred; and 
behind these men old familiar faces peer 
forth, the faces of patricians, which, the 
people say, have a striking resemblance to 
several gentlemen of the old council who 
were expelled seven years ago. ‘The servants 
of Count Solms, too, are pressing on towards 
the city gates, as if to cut off retreat.” 

Master Richwin turned pale, but quickly 
recovering himself, said to his wife: ‘* Take 
the children, the apprentices, and the two 
caskets containing the money and jewelry ; 
make your way secretly to the mill on the 
river Lahn. There is a small wicket-gate 
which is probably open yet; outside the 
gate is a boat; detach it and cross over to 
the other side. But for God's sake, avoid 
the large bridge and the main gates! Once 
safely over, take the footpath and _ hasten to 
Giessen. ‘There, if it please God, I will re- 
join you.” 

He urged the questioning wife, and she 
tremblingly obeyed. He seized Thasso’s 
chain with the left hand, but with the right 
held, not the whip, as he was wont, but his 
sword, and went, not to the town hall, but 
to the market square. 

On arriving there he found the citizens 
already in arms, and assembled by the hun- 
dreds. But the town hall, too, was already 
surrounded strange 


by a large force of 
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knights and troopers. Richwin picked his 
way cautiously to the rear ranks of the citi- 
zens, who, anticipating danger, had hastened 
thither to defend the council. But before 
the citizens stood Count Johann of Solms, 
in glittering armor, surrounded by twenty 
knights, the imperial insignia in his hand, 
and proclaimed that he had come in the 
name of the emperor to establish peace be- 
tween the banished aristocracy and the new 
council. No harm should befall any one, 
and least of all, his good friends the coun- 
cilors in the council-chamber. A peaceable 
atonement for what had taken place was all 
he asked, in the name of the emperor. A 
new and increased prosperity of the city, an 
extension of the citizens’ privileges, would 
be the fruit of this auspicious day. Asa 
true friend and good neighbor, therefore, he 
would ask them to lay aside their arms, 
which they had been overhasty in taking up 
to defend the councilors, for there was not 
the least danger threatening them at the 
moment. 

“At this moment? Yes!” said Richwin, 
to those near him. ‘But whether in the 
next? Keep your arms until the councilors 
are free and among you again.” 

But he already perceived that the citizens 
in the front ranks, won over by the sweet 
words of the Count, put up their swords 
and carried home their spears. ‘Those to 
whom Richwin spoke reproached him, and 
said that his place was in the council-cham- 
ber instead of here on the square, and 
wished to know whether he meant to remain 
the same snarling, snapping dog, who barked 
at the city’s best friends, and set the citizens 
at each others’ ears. 

Kichwin, seeing that all was lost, hastened 
to leave the place, and had barely time to 
reach the little gate on the Lahn, whence 
his wife had escaped; and as the boat was 
yet on the other side, he plunged into the 
stream with his dog and swam to the oppo- 


site shore. 
After a few hours’ travel, he rejoined his 
family and found a secure retreat in Hesse, 
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for the landgrave Hermann had become 
Count Solms’s bitterest enemy after the battle 
near Wetzlar, for having, without his knowl- 
edge or authority, pardoned the Sterners 
who fell into his hands. 


But by and by a strange story came to 
Hesse from the imperial city of Wetzlar. 
After Count Solms had succeeded in flatter- 
ing the burghers to lay aside their arms, he 
threw the council into the tower and confis- 
cated their property. Three of the number 
—Kodinger, Dupel, and Vollbrecht—were 
beheaded; two others—Beyer and Hecker- 
strumpf—were thrown from the bridge into 
the Lahn, by the Count’s retainers, in order 
to save the executioner the trouble. For 
the sixth man in the council—Gerhard 
Richwin—whom the Count hated the most 
bitterly, they had proposed hanging, by way 
of variety. But in Wetzlar, asin Nuremberg, 
they do not hang a man until they have 
him. And so the old aristocracy, with 
whom the Count had long ago stood in secret 
alliance, regained their former ascendency 
over the city. 

Although in his flight Master Richwin 
was obliged to leave the best part of his 
property in the enemy’s hands, he still had 
saved enough to enable him to purchase the 
rights of citizenship in Frankfort and begin 
a new business there. When, in after years, 
he sat in comfort and security with his wife 
beside him, and his faithful Thasso, now 
grown old and gray, at his feet, he was wont 
to say, with a melancholy glance at the 
“Mute Councilor”: “God forgive me for 
comparing the rearing of children with that 
of dogs. God rewards us for the training we 
give to our children, and we do not expect 
that a child should repay us in full for the 
care and anxiety he causes us. But this 
dog, in return for the training I gave hin, 
trained me; and for the many unmerciful 
floggings which I gave him, he finally, in 
1375, saved my life. Never was a teacher 
recompensed so completely and quickly as I 
have been through my and the city of 
Wetzlar’s ‘Mute Councilor.’” 

A. A. Sargent. 
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THE QUEEN AND THE FLOWER. 


Dear, can you form conception how that a queen might wander 
Among her lovely gardens and pleasant woods and hills, 

And know they all were hers, all the trees and flowers seeming 
To listen for her coming with joyous sighs and thrills? 


The passion-flowers above her would bend to touch her bosom; 
The conquered lilies meekly would rise her hands to kiss; 

Like blessings, climbing roses shed petal-showers o’er her; 
Because her robe swept by them, the daisies sway in bliss. 


The golden sun in heaven would flush all with his splendor, 
Which upward then reflected would light her waving hair; 

Soft zephyrs from the blossoms would steep her sense in perfume, 
All beauty round would heighten because she lingered there. 


And now, suppose she stands where, in wild and rugged sweetness, 
Like opal-tinted censer, a brier-blossom hides; 

Forgets she all around her, drops all her hands have gathered, 
Upon her heart to nestle desires naught else besides. 


But, ah! ‘tis far beyond her, she cannot hope to grasp it, 

E’en the attempt would give her but bleeding hands and torn; 
The simple flower mocks her; for queenly fingers never 

Were meant to reach in thickets ’mid sharp and tangled thorn. 


What cares she now for castles, for hills, for lawns, for forests, 
For burning-hearted gardens, for trees of waving green ? 

They're hers, indeed, they own her—but sovereignty, what is it, 
When just to this sweet-brier alone she is not queen? 


Ah! if I were a queen in the world of highest beauty, 
A kingdom I had conquered by my God-given power, 

And gained from men true praise, from women love and worship, 
What could I lack? Why, nothing—just nothing but—//at flower. 


©, yes! Though every nation should speak my name with gladness, 
For noble words and actions immortal I should be— 
\s naught were glittering honors and fadeless wreaths and plaudits, 
If one heart, true and precious, for sovereign owned not me. 
Margaret B. Harvey 
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YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND TO-MORROW: A CALIFORNIA MOSAIC. 


YESTERDAY we sat upon the hills, bask- 
ing in the soft October sunshine. All the 
glory of cloud-land hung over us and lay 
about us: the changing foamy shapes meet- 
ing and moving so swiftly, that before one 
grotesque outline had fairly caught ‘the eye 
it was gone and another had taken its place. 
The marshes and mountains underneath 
trembled between light and shade as the 
patches of gray cloud drifted across the sky. 
A fresh wind came in from the ocean and 
roughened the long stretch of salt water. 
Nearly always blue, the bay yesterday took 
on a dark green sea-tint. We watched, 
carelessly, the white sail working its way 
down the winding creek with the tide. 

We followed a-dusty road winding round 
the hill, and peered down into the wooded 
The vagabond longing of 
summer was yet upon us. Every path was 
It was so easy to go on a 


ravines below. 


a persuasion. 
little farther, and who could tell what 
secrets of wood-lore, what surprise of out- 
look, lay just beyond ? 

Here was a thread of water trickling from 
some hidden spring down a channel grown 
all too loose for its shrunken form; but it 
was good to see even this withered brook- 
let among the parched, sunburned hills. I 
think the fainting weeds and vines from all 
the country round had crawled down there 
to drink. 
blackberry leaves, glossy and green, and the 


The water-grasses and trailing 


bits of autumn bloom, looked curious and 
alien in such a spot. A wounded quail 
fluttered up as we came near the bank, and 
struggled painfully to hide himself in a 
brushy cluster, but we found him out and 
carried him a little way, selfishly admiring 
his bright eyes and soldierly crest and the 
soft mottled plumage, rumpled and wet now 
in spots where the blood had trickled out 
from his wounded leg. <Arcadius, who 
thinks it inconsistent with his manly dignity 
to make any sign of sympathy, and whose 
Vou. II.—34. 


sky is so big that he scorns small clouds, 
averred stoutly that the pretty thing suffered 
no pain; but I heard the faint, strained 
breath and saw the bright eyes close slowly 
now and then, and—I knew better. 

We put him down gently in a tangled 
clump of weeds, and strolled on till we 
found the end of the had-been stream. 
Here was aspray of wild roses, faded but so 
sweet that it seemed as if they held not 
only their own perfume, but also the fra- 
grance of all the summer-time roses, whose 
aftermath now hung, in the shape of clus- 
tered scarlet berries, on every stem. 

We said, “It is a perfect day,” with ex- 
aggeration of enthusiasm which after all 
amounted to nothing, for the crowding of 
the outward eye with so much beauty left 
the inner sense still unsatisfied. ‘The sun- 
shine was white with peace, but we knew 
that the world was so close to us we could 
almost touch it with outstretched hand. 
We had even brought some of our cares 
with us for lack of other knapsack. It was 
only a breathing place, this quiet First Day, 
with its floating cloud-castles and fair earth- 
pictures. We had not time to still the rest- 
lessness and numb the regret that came 
ever and anon: regret which was nameless 
perhaps, but none the less poignant for that; 
unrest which would lead us back into the 
same paths we had quitted a little while be- 
fore if we saw no new ones meanwhile. 

Even the incurious Arcadius asked if I 
thought there would ever come a to-morrow 
as rare as this to-day which was infolding 
us in its royal arms. Ah, never again, 
never again! And if it should, comrade 
mine, we should see it with other eyes, for 
life holds as many moods as days. 

But this is the last caress of summer. 
All these sunshine kisses mean “good by.” 
Does she hate the word as we do? We 
walk slowly down the rough, bare hillside, 
looking back for glimpses of the valley. 
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The oaks look stinted and dusty. ‘There is 
a pathos in this long-drawn-out summer life, 
or rather “death in life.” We almost wish 
her gone. She has lived too long. Surely 
we, too, will wither with the ferns and 
blackened grasses if she lingers many days. 

Our day died as it was born, without a 
sigh or sob. There was no twilight, but 
while we waited to see the light fade out of 
the sky, the moon climbed over the hills 
and played hide-and-seek behind the white 
sails of the great cloud-ships. And by and 
by Arcadius said good by and trudged 
away in the moonlight, to find all the 
friendly to-morrows that I trust are coming 
to meet him from No-man’s Land. 


To-day I wake to find the sky all dark 
The air is sweet and damp 
First a fine mist 


and troubled. 
with outdoor smells. 
spreads over our valley to say, “You shall 
stay at home to-day”—for I had planned a 
journey over night—then the drops grow 
larger, thicker, and at last it is raining in 
earnest. 

There is no pleasure, there is no content, 
like to that which with the first 
autumn rain. I long to be out in the thick- 
est of it; I risk an influenza by rushing here 
and there on useless errands. <A big drop 
falls on my nose; it sends a childish sensa- 
tion of delight all over me. I stand in the 
open doorway and drink the fresh air, envy- 
ing the birds that dart hither and thither, 
and my draggled collie, who is galloping 
over the moist fields snuffing at every root 
and burrow. The gray trunks of the old 
trees are washed off clean once more, and 
have put on beauty spots of moss—bright 
green, soft, velvety—nothing could be more 
enchanting. The foliage seems twice as 
thick as it did a day or two ago, now that 
the leaves darken and freshen in the rain. 
Spirals of blue smoke rise among them from 
the burning stumps and piles of brush; the 
smell of the smoldering wood and dead 
leaves is wafted like incense to my grateful 
nostrils. ‘The flames that leap up here and 
there look cheery and hospitable. I like to 
be in the midst of burning things—especial- 


comes 
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ly when they represent nature’s cast-off 
slough. I cannot mourn over the beauty 
and -freshness these roots and stems once 
held. I cast them into the fire, exultantly 
crying, “Make room, make room”; for this 
holocaust of the year means rest and re- 
newal. How I wish that we, too, could 
brown and wither like the hollow stalks, and 
afterward be provided with such pleasant 
cremation as they undergo. And then fair 
young bodies would spring from our ashes. 
The most prosaic objects assume a_ pic- 
turesqueness in this somber light. Blue- 
coated old Shun, mahogany-faced, melan- 
choly—piling wood on the hillside or plod- 
ding back and forth to toss a stray branch 
into the fire—makes an artistic bit in the 
background. .He might stand for the 
genius of Industry as he goes on his way, 
unheeding the showers that follow fast on 
each other’s heels. ‘The wheelbarrow atilt 
against one tree-trunk, a couple of ladders 
leaning tipsily on another, the empty kennels, 
a stray bench with its legs in the air, as if it 
had got on its back and could not get up 
again—all blend in rude harmony with the 
shadowed picture. Even the wood-pile takes 
on a different guise and seems a charming 
piece of architecture. The rustic seat where 
I spent all one beautiful, idle day scribbling 
dreaming looks as if it, too, were 
covers. The 





and 
bursting forth with mossy 
thirsty garden things perk themselves up, in- 
toxicated with this glad weather, like other 
folk. The orchard’s brown and yellow and 
russet leaves flutter and gleam when the 
narrow shafts of light break through the 
clouds, and the clumps of poison-oak turn 
brighter vermilion. 

I hear the muffled roar of the far-off surf, 
the voices of children at play higher up the 
valley, the call of the quail in the edge of the 
field. My cup of content brims over. The 
gray clouds make a convent roof which shuts 
me in from the world. My summer long- 
ings, my regrets, my small vices of envy and 
impatience, slip away from me like an ill- 
fitting garment. ‘The soft-falling raindrops 
murmur an ‘‘adsolvo te.” Tam at peace 
with all mankind. And when the air grows 
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chill, I build a crackling fire indoors and 
watch the panorama from my big windows. 
Little fitful gusts of wind send unexpected 
showers from the overladen trees, and the 
loosened leaves flutter down to the earth, 
tremulously, reluctantly, as if they knew they 
could never return. I like to think of the 
wood-paths I have explored through these 
bright summer days, lying all dark and drip- 
ping in their coverts. The past holds no 
sadness for me when I see it through these 
tangled threads of rain. I wish the day 
would last forever, but it goes like other 
days, and in the damp, quiet dusk I go out 
again and walk up over the hill just to get a 
last breath of the freshness and restfulness. 
The world is so still now that I can hear 
nothing but its own heart-beat in the long 
monotonous roar of the ocean, and the drip, 
drip, drop from the leaves near at hand. 
I come back to my wood fire once more and 
shut the curtains close, but this fragment 
from some odd corner of my memory comes 
to me again and again, with a meaning more 
than was meant perhaps. Do you know it? 
“Tt is raining still. Raining on the just 
and on the unjust; on the trees, the corn, 
and the flowers; on the green fields and the 
river; on the lighthouse, bluff, and out at 
It is raining on the graves of some 
whom we have loved. When it rains on a 
mellow summer evening, it is beneficently 
natural to most of us to think of that, and 
to give those verdant places their quiet share 
in the hope and freshness of the morrow.” 


sea. 


Yesterday and to-day were gifts ; to-mor- 
row can be only a wish. It may not come 
after this day, or after many days, or at all; 
but it is as distinct in my mind and memory 
as if it were a living thing. It is more 
charming because it is an anticipation in- 
stead of a realization. And because it is 


ever with me, I shall make it of the present. 

The morning comes with eager haste, 
waking us with a sense of coming joy, than 
which nothing can be more intensely a hap- 
Then three or four of us, who have 
a touch of the tramp and the gypsy in our 
Sometimes 


piness. 


blood, go forth as we please. 
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But we leave 
the world behind us. The mists roll up in 
fleecy veils to wrap the hills, and then: float 
away—or do they melt into the ocean of 
blue overhead? The grass springs up 
everywhere by the roadside. You would 
almost swear it was spring, but for the frost- 
tang in the air. The sun has an uncertain 
yellow light in the morning, the thin-leaved 
trees cast straggling shadows over us as we 
pass. The tints of the ripening foliage are 
not vivid like those of places where each 
season shuts its doors and bars them close 
when its time Is over, but these are not un- 
satisfying, after all. ‘The autumn does not 
go out with brilliant banners and flame of 
torch, like a warlike young prince who has 
been deposed; this is a gentle old age, which 
lingers until it is thrust off by the tender 
green buds and shoots of spring. 

The road is firm and smooth, and rings 
to the tread of the horses’ feet, and we 
catch a light breeze in our faces. It is all so 
exhilarating that we cannot help laughing 
with mere overplus of joyousness. I fancy 
I can hear Arcadius humming, “One morn- 
ing, O, so early,” and Sylvia’s “Oh! oh! 
oh!” in constantly varying staccato at 
every curve or turn with its newly revealed 
treasure-trove. 

Down in the damp places the raindrops 
still hang from yesterday’s showers. Our 
sweet earth has been crying like a naughty 
child—now her smiles are twice as_ bright 


we ride, sometimes we walk. 


for it. Everywhere there are signs of busy 
life. The farmer folk are getting ready for 


their digging and delving. Early in the 
morning we see them mustering their forces, 
tinkering up the rusty, disused plows and 
wagons. In one field they are harrowing 
in the summer-fallow with seed. The house- 
mother has come out with her apron over 
her head, to read the new old story that is 
told every year, and take a look at the filmy 
clouds, which, she thinks, may bring rain. 
Here is a group of cattle munching at a 
weather-beaten straw-rick; farther on two or 
three men are plowing, and the long, dark 
furrows are very beautiful. 
Everything seems a long way off. 


The 
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people we meet on the road and in the 
fields and doorways are as unreal as Cobbler 
Keezar’s Vision. We know they are fellow- 
creatures, but we don’t feel bound to them 
in any way. Theyare only things that help 
to make up our day. 

The road winds up hill, and we walk a 
while, straying off to gather odd treasures of 
leaf and moss. As the day wears on, it 
grows warm with a sultry heat that is almost 
oppressive. ‘There are delightful smells in 
the air—the fresh earth, the woody fragrance. 
I like that of the oak-trees especially. The 
wind is so soft and warm that we almost 
complain because it is at variance with the 
season. And we go on and on, over irre- 
sponsible, rattling bridges, taking a deep 
breath when we are fairly across, and deem- 
ing each safe passage a special providence, 
swinging round sharp curves with reckless 
ecstasy, and then letting time and the horses 
walk withal, while we are silent or talkative, 
merry or sad, as we like. 

There never was a day so long. We lin- 
ger by the way and feast our eyes on every 
good thing, yet we never grow weary. As 
the shadows lengthen and fall oftener upon 
us, we see the world getting ready for the 
night. 
their way from school, swinging their grimy 


We meet some belated children on 


dinner-pails in grimy hands, and whooping 
and whistling with a zest whose sincerity 
could not be doubted. The horses are com- 
ing in from their day’s work, with their heavy 
harness clinking loosely about them as they 
forget their tired legs and trot ahead to the 
water-trough. 

The air begins to grow stiller and colder. 
The smoke that rises from the farm-house 
chimneys, and then sweeps out and down 
and settles to the ground, is purplish blue. 
Two young girls in jaunty summer dresses 
are leaning over a gate, deep in some gossip 
or rustic love-lore. ‘They give us a careless, 
rather contemptuous 
How do they know that we are folding all 
the heart of the summer and the autumn 
away in this one bit of daylight? And if 
they only had heard of our immense Span- 
ish possessions, our philanthropy, and our 


glance as we pass. 
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learning, would they not look upon us with 
more respect? 

Somewhere we stop at a queer, friendly 
house to ask the way, and as the kitchen 
door opens we hear the sizzle of frying 
things, and smell the unmistakable smell of 
supper. It makes us hungry, and yet we 
would not for worlds enter and partake. 
We hunger and are satisfied without seeing 
the viands. 

The trees seem to shiver although there 
is no wind; so do we, wrapping our cloaks 
about us more closely. I think it is the 
avant courier from the ocean, for by and by 
we catch a whiff of salt breeze, and round 
the last mountain curve just in time to see 
the fast-fading sunlight glorify the outward- 
bound ships, and the great sinking, swelling 
The boom of the surf has 
been coming to us ever and anon as we 


waste of waters. 


came, and now it thrills us with a sort of 
terrified delight. It is a fascination which 
repels. It makes our hearts beat more 
quickly as if we had just escaped from a 
swift danger or shovld soon encounter one; 
but we are still drawn forward by unseen 
hands. Perhaps we weve a little tired, after 
all, for we have been turning to thoughts 
that had no mating words. Now the joy- 
ousness of the morning comes back to us. 
It is easier to talk under cover of the thun- 
derous music, and the swift transition from 
inland sights and sounds to the shore brings 
us into a new life. 

When the road leads by marshy creeks 
and inlets where the full tide is shining it 
is more beautiful than the most beautiful 
road we have traveled. ‘The houses we pass 
have a shadowy semblance of the sea, and 
uray moss covers the barn-roofs and fences. 
A flock of wild geese sail high overhead 
with melancholy, discordant cry. The long 
lines of foam run up and leave a white 
mark for the next runners to overleap if they 


can. We twist our necks to catch a latest 


glimpse when we have to turn away to 
follow the beckoning wooded valley. 
twilight is all gray. 
or purple tints in the west, and the night 
comes down dark and still and covers us. 


The 
There are no crimson 
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Now we look out for the gleaming ina 
window, which comes before we dare ex- 
pect it. The door is open, and a glow of 
firelight overflows the room and comes out 
to meet us. The dogs make a noisy wel- 
come and greet us with great leaps and 
wagging tails. We get down stiffly after our 
long ride, and somehow all at once find our- 
selves in the midst of warmth and fireshine. 
We eat and drink like ordinary mortals, 
although we have been guests with the high 
and then we sit down to live our day 


gods; 
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over again as we tell it to eager listeners 


who love such simple tales. At last the 
warmth, our tired limbs, and the plash and 
beat of wave-melody bring up sweet, dream- 
less sleep. 

So our to-morrow will end. It cannot 
come to us. I hope it never will, for after 
it was spent, it would be only a yesterday— 
a thing for us to lay with dead other days, 
while we went back into the world leaving 
the graver to write upon the stone, “For- 
gotten.” 

Kate M. Bishop. 


A DAY’S RAMBLE IN JAPAN. 


Ir was early on a bright spring morning 
that we left the good ship City of Tokio, at 
her anchorage in the Bay of Yeddo, for a 
day’s ramble among the strange sights and 
scenes of Japan. A gentle westerly wind 
was blowing, and as we danced over the 
bright blue waters of the bay in our light 
sanpan the scene was beautiful and_in- 
teresting in the extreme. The bay was 
dotted over far and near with men-of-war 
and merchant ships of every kind and nation- 
ality—from the huge modern iron-clad, the 
very leviathan of the seas, down to the frail- 
looking little coasting-junk of the Japs. 

Among them were constantly passing to 
and fro the lighters and junks of the natives. 
Many were loaded with tea or silk, des- 
tined for nearly every quarter of the globe; 
whilst others were bum-boats conveying the 
day’s marketing to the many vessels in port. 
Beyond all these, just on the edge of the 
horizon, could be seen a whole fleet of fish- 
ing-boats, their light sails looking like mere 
specks in the distance. Fresh fish forms a 
very important item in the regular diet of 
the Japanese, and the markets of Yeddo 
and Yokohama are kept constantly supplied 
with a splendid assortment. 

On the other side lay Yokohama and the 
adjoining settlement of Kanagawa, looking 
singularly picturesque with their many-col- 
ored and grotesque houses. As a noble 





background to the scene, Fujiyama, the 
sacred mountain of Japan, reared its majes- 
tic head. At this season of the year the 
summit, and half-way down the sides, is cov- 
ered with a mantle of snow, which sparkled 
and glowed in the warm morning sunlight. 
This mountain is about fifteen thousand 
feet high. It is regarded by the Japanese 
with a reverence that amounts almost to 
worship. Large nurabers of people annually 
make pilgrimages to its summit, coming 
from all parts of the empire. They never 
seem to tire of looking at it or pointing out 
its beauty to the stranger. It figures con- 
spicuously in nearly all native landscape 
paintings and may often be noticed on their 
lacquer ware. Though nearly seventy miles 
away, it is seen with almost wonderful dis- 
tinctness, on account of the clearness of the 
atmosphere. 

After a few minutes’ sculling (their boats 
are nearly always propelled by sculling; 
oars are very rarely seen), we reached the 
hata ba, or pier, a very well built stone 
breakwater, with a branch of the imperial 
custom-house and the harbor-master’s office 
at one end of it. Here all boats must land 
and leave, under a heavy penalty. 

In another instant we were completely 
surrounded by a noisy, gesticulating crowd 
of Japs; but at the same time they were 
perfectly respectful; our own obtrusive 
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tribes of hack and cab drivers could imitate 
them in this respect to advantage. Each 
had his own conveyance, or jirickisha, 
and sought our patronage. 

As the popular mode of traveling is some- 
what novel to a stranger, a word or two 
concerning it may not be out of place. 
Horses are but little used, except by the 
wealthy classes and by the foreign resi- 
dents. The jinrickisha (which may be 
translated man-cart-power) is the common 
conveyance. This consists of a light car- 
riage body, mounted on two wheels, the 
center being nearly over the axle. ‘They 
generally are only large enough to comfort- 
ably seat one person, but occasionally a very 
loving couple can find plenty of room in 
one. In front extend two short shafts, hav- 
ing a cross-piece at the end. ‘This the 
coolie takes hold of, and for the time takes 
the place of a horse. In going long dis- 
tances, two or more coolies are generally 
employed: one to pull while the other 
pushes. One’s first ride in a senrickisha is a 
rather novel, not to say trying, experience; 
but the motion is the same as a carriage, 
and the speed ona good road will average 
from three to five miles an hour. ‘The en- 
durance of some of these coolies is fairly 
astonishing. They will keep up a rapid 
trot, mile after mile; and with one or two 
shorts rests, they will go thirty miles a day 
without any apparent fatigue. 

Yokohama is perhaps the best-known 
port in Japan. It is admirably situated on 
a fine bay, has good anchorage, and is well 
protected from the weather. It contains 
about thirty-two hundred foreigners, and 
perhaps twice as many natives. It is the 
port for Yeddo, the capital, and is the center 
of a very large foreign trade. One of the 
first things that attracts attention is the ex- 
cellent condition of the streets and the many 
fine buildings (nearly all built of a fine kind 
of granite). The government buildings, 
post-office, and town hall are all fine struc- 
tures. The streets are macadamized and 
kept scrupulously clean. Many of the 
large exporters of teas have large gedowns, 
or storehouses, here, where may often be 
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seen the process of “ firing,” or drying over, all 
the tea from the interior before it is finally 
shipped to its destination. But it is in the 
native town that the visitor finds far more 
to interest and amuse. In the stores he will 
find fine displays of silk, lacquer-work, and 
curios. Just on the outskirts he will see 
where all these things are manufactured. 
And in observing the people themselves, he 
will find an almost endless source of pleas- 
ure. 

But as we were off to make the best of 
our day, we reluctantly passed all these 
sights by, and engagingeach a jixrickisha 
and two coolies, we started for Kamakura, 
distant about fifteen miles. Our road lay 
for the most part through the fields, and 
gave us a very good opportunity to see the 
country and observe the native methods of 
farming. 

Agriculture ranks very high in Japan, 
the farmers coming next to the Samurai, or 
military class, to which all the nobles be- 
long. ‘They were distinguished by wearing 
two swords, one a long one, the other a 
short, heavy weapon more like a huge dirk 
The long one was for the 
ordinary purpose of defense, or perhaps more 
often offense ; while the latter was only used 
to perform /arikirz, or disemboweling one’s 


than a sword. 


self, which in many cases was considered not 
only an honorable but a very praiseworthy 
mode of death. _ But these customs are now 
rapidly dying out and are seldom noticed. 
Almost all the work is manual, and men, 
women, and children all toil together in the 
fields. Rice is the principal crop, and as 
this needs an abundance of water to prop- 
erly mature, a dry season is usually followed 
by much suffering, especially among the poor- 
er classes, who live almost entirely on rice. 
As rice is the staple crop, most rents are 
paid in it, and the incomes of the Daimios 
are usually reckoned as so many kokous 
of rice. In most parts of the country 
water is abundant, but often the farmer 
displays considerable skill in turning aside 
small streams for the purpose of irrigation. 
The principal farm implements are the spade 
and mattock. With these they dig over acre 
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after acre. Sometimes you see a rude kind 
of wooden plow, but labor is plenty and very 
cheap, so farming seems to pay, even in 
this slow way. The Japanese are splendid 
gardeners, and have an eye for beauty even 
in farming, so the country looks more like 
a vast garden than the open country. One 
sees none of the vast fields of grain stretch- 
ing away like an ocean of green, so familiar 
in our own land. It is all cut up into small 
patches; but this has perhaps a more beau- 
tiful effect in the contrast of color. 

In passing through the country we could 
notice almost all the little details of social 
life. ‘The doors were all open, and one had 
but to glance in at them to see the families 
washing, and sleeping. 
about three 

This town, 


eating, cooking, 

After a beautiful ride of 
hours, we arrived at Kamakura. 
now a very quiet little place, was once of 
great importance. It was formerly the 
eastern capital of the empire, and it lies in 
the very heart of the classical ground of 
Japan. Nearly every rock and tree has its 
own legend, and the spots where scores of 
ancient heroes fell are still pointed out, for 
here were fought some of the bloodiest 
battles ever recorded in history. 

But one of the greatest attractions to 
the traveler is the Shinto temple of Hachi- 
man, the Japanese god of war. This 
temple is a large rectangular structure, con- 
sisting of an outer building and a smaller 
temple inside. Between the two is a wide 
paved court. It stands on the summit of 
‘Tsurugoka hill, amidst a large grove of 
noble old trees, and surrounded by dozens 
of smaller shrines and tombs of departed 
The immediate approach is up 
One of the 


heroes. 
fifty-eight broad stone steps. 
greatest names connected with this temple 
is that of Yoritomo, the first of the Shoguns. 
He made Kamakura the political capital of 
the empire in 1196, and is said to have ruled 
long and wisely. His tomb, a shrine to 
him, and a large image, together with several 
of his swords, etc., are still shown to the 


visitor. Within the temple are kept a large 


and rare collection of the curious relics of 
bygone ages—swords, spears, 


bows, and 
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arrows ; and in fact, all the paraphernalia of 
war, together with many things bearing a 
more peaceful memory, as Yoritomo’s hunt- 
ing suit, and a curious musical instrument 
not unlike the storied pipe of Pan. Each 
of these things has its own long story, and 
many of them are supposed to possess a 
mysterious influence over human affairs. 

Just in front of the temple stands a very 
fine specimen of the scho tree (Salisburia 
Adiantifolia), said to be a thousand years 
old. A story is told that Kukio, a grand- 
son of Yoritomo, waited behind this tree, 
dressed as a girl, for an opportunity to kill 
his cousin Sanetomo. He succeeded one 
day as Sanetomo came out of the temple 
after his devotions, and a shrine still marks 
the spot where Sanetomo fell. 

The chief deity of this temple was Ojin, a 
great warrior who conquered Corea in the 
third century, and who was afterwards dei- 
fied and called Hachimen. Nearly all the 
gods of the Shinto religion are deified heroes, 
warriors, or statesmen. There are said to 
be about eight million of them, and I 
should imagine Japanese mythology at that 
rate would be a rather mixed subject. Shin- 
toism is the official religion, but the Bud- 
dhists are by far more numerous. 

One queer thing that often strikes the 
stranger is the great number of apparently 
useless tiles and pieces of building material, 
on the roofs and lying around most of the 
temples. ‘This is to indicate that the build- 
ing is not yet finished, on account of a very 
popular superstition that a temple as soon 
as it is fully completed will surely be burned 
down. 

There are no images, or rather idols, in 
the Shinto temples. Instead, a profusion of 
colored lanterns, looking-glasses, and the 
like, and many printed slips of white paper, 
which they call gofez, are seen. 

From the top of the steps in front of the 
temple there is a magnificent view of the 
surrounding country. Directly in front, a 
long avenue extends to the entrance of the 
grounds, lined by grand old trees, which look 
as if they might have been there long before 
even Yoritomo’s time. Over their tops a 
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distant glimpse of the sea is discernible. 
On this day it looked calm and beautiful 
in the sunlight, dotted here and there by 
the white-winged fishing-boats of the na- 
tives. 

After enjoying this prospect for some 
time, we concluded it was high time to 
return to a Japanese hotel near by, for 
dinner, which we had ordered on our way 
to the temple. We were met at the door 
by our smiling host and his whole family, 
who gravely saluted us and asked us to 
enter. As is customary, we changed our 
shoes for a pair of grass slippers, and as- 


cended to the second floor. Everything 
looked extremely neat and clean. ‘The 
floors are covered with thick white mats, 


which sank under the foot. <A few cabinets 
and chests were scattered about, but tables 
were scarce, and chairs and bedsteads were 
unknown luxuries. In eating, the family re- 
cline or squat down on the mats, and ap- 
pear far more at ease than they would on 
chairs. 

In a few minutes, two rather pretty waiter- 
girls entered with water and clean towels. 
After we had washed our hands and faces, 
dinner was served in native style, mostly 
soups and stews; all very nice and clean. 
Once in a while a dish would appear utterly 
unknown to us; these we generally passed. 
‘The unexpected absence of knives and forks 
(chop-sticks being the fashion here) proved 
very amusing. Doubtless the chop-sticks 
answer admirably when one is used to them, 
but to try to eat with them for the first time 
when one is decidedly hungry is not ex- 
actly a success, and we had to lay aside 
manners once ina while and use our fingers. 
We made, however, a very good dinner, en- 
joying especially some fine fish and good 
Englishale. This ale is to be found almost 
all over Japan. On settling our bill, we 
found that (for everything, including dinner 
and an unlimited supply of sa&z, or rice rum, 
for our fuur coolies) it amounted to only 
about two dollars—a most moderate charge, 
certainly. 

We soon bid adieu to mine host and 
started for the village of Hasemura, a little 
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over a mile away, to see the great bronze 
image of Buddha, or, as it is here called, 
Dai Butsu. This celebrated image, one of 
the most remarkable curiosities in all Japan, 
was formerly inclosed in a fine temple, of 
which nothing now remains but a few of 
the foundation stones; the building was 
swept away by a tidal wave about three hun- 
dred years ago. <A project is now on foot to 
rebuild it, and it ought to be done; for it 
seems a shame to allow such a fine work of 
art to be exposed to the weather. 

As to its origin, strange to say, nothing is 
known definitely, but the common account 
says it was built by Ohno Goroyenon, a 
celebrated bronze founder, at the request of 
Yoritomo, the Shogun, about the year 1252. 
It is composed of copper, tin, and a small 
proportion of gold. It appears to have 
been cast in sections. which were afterwards 
joined together by some softer alloy, but 
the joints are made with great care and are 
scarcely perceptible. ‘There were formérly 
three such images in Japan. ‘The largest one 
was melted down and coined into money by 
Iyetsuma, in the year 1648. The other stands 
at Nara; it is somewhat larger than the one 
at Hasemura, but is said to be a much in- 
ferior piece of work. 

This image represents Buddha in a sitting, 
or rather squatting, position, with the hands 
folded in front, and a face of such majestic 
repose that it conveys to the visitor a sense of 
almost divine power impossible to describe in 
words. It stands on a solid stone founda- 
tion, or pedestal, and is about fifty feet high. 
(Juite a large party can find ample room to 
sit or lie down at ease in its lap. The 
thumb is three feet and a half around at 
the first joint. After we had duly mounted 
upon his lap, and thoroughly viewed the out- 
side, we were shown into the interior of the 
statue by one of the attendant priests. The 
inside, we found, formed quite a little temple, 
lighted by two large windows placed in the 
back of the figure. Here were several small 


images of different deities, each having its 
own particular shrine and contribution box. 

I was sorry to notice that the iconoclastic 
Peter Funk and his whole tribe had been 
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here, and left their names cut, scratched, and 
painted in every direction. I regretted this, 
for their miserable autographs certainly did 
not add at all either to the beauty or dignity 
of Dai Butsu, and I donot think their names 
will be remembered any longer for it. 

A curious thing I noticed was the presence 
of two horribly ugly and much-dilapidated 
wooden images situated just at the gateway, in 
front of Dai Butsu. They were inclosed in 
large wooden boxes, screened in front by a 
coarse netting of iron wire. At a first 
glance they looked as if they were covered 
with small scales, but a closer inspection 
showed the apparent scales to be paper spit- 
balls, and there seemed likewise to be a 
bushel or two in the bottom of each box. 
Upon asking for some explanation, I was 
told that the faithful who come here to 
worship buy their prayers, ready printed 
on small slips of paper, from the priests, 
who keep a good supply on hand adapted 
to nearly every case. These they put in 
their mouth and chew, while prostrating 
themselves a certain number of times, then 
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they throw them at the images. It struck 
me as being a rather queer way of present- 
ing petitions to God, but the Buddhists 
seem to have a good deal of faith in it, if 
the number of prayers in the boxes is any 
criterion to go by. 

It was with much reluctance that we took 
our last glance at the great bronze god, but 
the day was rapidly waning, and we had quite 
a ride before us. We returned to Yokohama 
by the Tokaida, or East Sea Road. This is 
one of the great highways of Japan, being 
the main communication between the capital 
and the southern provinces. It is macad- 
amized and kept in excellent repair. In 
most places it is shaded by fine old trees. 
We were much interested at every turn 
by the great number of travelers and the 
shops. ‘These shops were for the most part 
mere open booths, and a single glance re- 
vealed all their contents. 

At Yokohama we found a good dinner 
awaiting us in civilized form, after which 
we returned to the ship, well pleased with 
our day’s ramble in Japan. 
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Tus morning, when the air was very still, 
And the dead land lay dreaming of the rain, 
The sudden sun came flashing o’er the hill 
And wrapped in golden haze the weary plain. 
And the first lark-song, wrought of joy and pain 
Hopelessly tangled in that sobbing trill, 
Came trembling lonely through the air again, 
Bidcing the sleeping woods awake and thrill 


Once more with life. 


So to the weary heart 


Of banished Psyche, wandering alone, 
And near her death, came Love’s long silent voice, 
So sweet, so sad, she scarcely dared rejoice 


Until she knew Love's 


arms about her thrown 


And felt once more the happy tear-drops start. 
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THE alternations of loneliness and of ex- 
citement marking Annetta’s life seemed to 
culminate in this unbearable loneliness, this 
profound excitement. 

The past was lived over only as it led up 
tothe present of bereavement. Future, An- 
netta had none, save that wherein, better 
soon than late, she would be reunited to the 
beloved who had gone before. 

Unlike many women deprived thus sudden- 
ly of asole protectorand provider, Annetta was 
spurred on to no exertion by any sense of ma- 
terial needs. For, despite Calson’s gloomy 
predictions, she had a strong belief in Tom’s 
independent means, the swift accumulation 
of a few straining and urgent years, and 
this belief but added another stroke of pathos 
to his untimely fate. 

Moreover, the deep sympathy awakened 
by that so tragic event among Tom’s jovial 
friends created an atmosphere which breath- 
ing, she dwelt in a melancholy conviction 
that Tom’s sister would never lack brotherly 
courtesy, advice, and services. 
who was no more had been often and un- 
sparingly critical of his companions, sharply 


True, he 


impaling Ned Burwent’s or Rodney Bell’s 
weaknesses and holding them up for her 
inspection; outlining Dr. Bernard's wicked- 
ness with blunt, dark pencil. Annetta re 
membered these things as little as she re- 
membered ‘l’om’s shortcomings. 

With the single exception of Calson’s be- 
havior and his wife's, only chivalrous kind- 
ness had attended her throughout her creat 
trouble. And turning from Calson instinctive- 
ly, she found herself resting upon Rodney 
Bell’s frank proffers of help. 

“TI loved Tom better than I either 
of my own brothers,” he declared, walking 
about the parlor with that added assurance 
of step already commented upon. 
his sake, Netta”—although graver than his 


do 


“bor 
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wont in word and manner, Rodney had very 
lately adopted Tom’s abridgment of her 
name—“if no other reason, your interests 
shall be paramount to my every other con- 
sideration.” 

Much as Annetta had been given to laugh- 
ing at his expressions of devotion, she did 
not laugh at this or doubt its sincerity. 
Was it her need which helped her to find a 
greater reliability in him? or would not any 
one studying that frank, open countenance, 
its gay outlook upon life solemnized by what 
death had just taught him, have trusted ? 

‘*T’ll carry the contract through for you, and 
if it doesn’t net you what you think it ought, 
I'll willingly give up all that I expected to 
make out of it.” 

“My brother paid you a salary, Rodney?” 

“A hundred a month”—his hands in his 
pockets, loudly jingling some large coins 

silver dollars, by the sound. 

“It seems to me Jom told me seventy-five.” 

“A hundred, Netta”—meeting her puz- 
zied gaze with unblinking honesty. ‘“ And 
besides, on this special contract we had an 
agreement—written, you know, and perfectly 
business-like—that I was to have all above 
thirty per cent.” 

“To be sure,” Annetta mildly assented, 
though she had no idea what he meant. 

“Tt was when I was getting the signatures 

—there’s a certain proportion required by 
law. Ill show you the paper some time. 
I drew it up and we both signed it. But as 
I tell you, Netta, you shall have a big profit 
out of the contract, no matter what becomes 
of my expectations.” 

“Tom anticipated clearing a very large 
sum,” Annetta remarked languidly. 

So early as this conversation, it had been 
decided between Annetta and Rodney that 
in the event of special letters being granted 
her for finishing the task Tom had left un- 
finished, Rodney was to continue in charge 
as he had been at Tom’s taking-off. What 
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could appear more reasonable to a sister 
than to respect a brother's arrangements ? 

Meanwhile, Calson busied himself in ex- 
plaining to others than those chiefly inter- 
ested how he intended to leave the care of 
his dairy-farm entirely to Mrs. Calson, that 
he might devote himself to his dead friend’s 
affairs. Nor did he fail in a single instance 
to convey with many head-shakings his 
grieved foreboding that the estate would 
scarcely pay its debts. 

Much advice was gratuitously offered An- 
netta about this time. Seeing she was alone 
in the world, very pretty, and prospectively 
well-to-do, the average male proved fully 
equal to the occasion, and came forward to 
make copious suggestions, tinged for the 
most part with various neutral hues of re- 
lationship, imagined and platonic, being 
now brotherly or fatherly, now cousinly or 
avuncular. 

“Good Lord!” Ned Burwent exclaimed, 
tweaking and biting at a mustache of fifteen 
years’ untrammeled growth“ good Lord! to 
think of a girl with your peachy cheeks left 
to fall a prey to the first oily scoundrel who 
happens along. And you believe in honor, 
truth, and all such chaff!” 

“Ts there no honor and truth in mankind ?” 
asked Annetta, simply. 

‘*Mountains of quartz, but only grains of 
the precious metal. I tried mining once in 
early days. Was unsuccessful. Have tun- 
neled and drifted and prospected human 
nature since. Don't look at me like that. 
You send cold creeps through my blood 


with your wide, innocent eyes. ‘Tom Bart- 


more’s companions are not the proper 
friends for a girl. Don’t believe in men. 


Whatever you do, don’t believe in me—and 
keep clear of Cy. Baring”—the attorney 
whom Bell had especially mentioned. “I'd 
go further and say, don’t consult any law- 
yer, the whole legal fraternity being a thick 
and dangerous spider’s-web and all liti- 
gants mere flies; but of course you must 
have professional advice. We value most 
what we pay dear for. See that you don’t 
pay too dear, which will certainly happen if 
you consult Baring.” 
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Colonel Faunett was one of those coun- 
selors in whose multitude Annetta did not 
find wisdom. 


His greatest concern manifested itself 
over the question of administration. He 
did not say in so few words, “Trust me 
alone,” but in many words did set forth that 
no other was trustworthy. 

Annetta could sometimes have groaned 
aloud or cried out hysterically as he sat 
woodenly and solemnly urging her to specific 
avoidance of each and every male circling 
about her. 

Apropos of Rodney Bell, she said to this 
tormentor, as to Calson, “Tom had implicit 
confidence in him.” 

“Of course,” Faunett assented, his tone 
the silkier for that sharpness in hers, his 
black eyes deprecating her flashing indigna- 
tion by a flicker of shallow softness. 

“But you see, my dear Miss Annetta, now 
that your brother’s gone, there are people 
mean enough to take every possible advan- 
tage of your position and your inexperi- 
ence.” 

“You have said!” cried Annetta within 
herself, and forthwith rose from the sofa to 
avoid the Colonel’s proximity. 

The question of administration was one 
which Rodney Bell also wished settled. 
To the end that Annetta might decide ad- 
versely to Calson, he again and again pre- 
sented to her in loose yet urgent language 
the advisability of having things her own 
way. And Mr. Cyrus Baring, early inter- 
viewed, put the matter in the same light, al- 
though more tersely. 

“Take the reins in your own hands, Miss 
Bartmore,” he said. “Then if folks get 
disagreeable””— his deep blue eyes fairly 
scintillating with a knowledge of the ins and 
outs of human nature—‘‘why, you can just 
drive off and leave them to their devices. 
Be your own principal. Our young friend 


Bell, here, will make a stirring, live agent.” 
This was not, perhaps, exactly what Rod- 
ney wished to hear, yet he contented himself 
with it, and with Annetta’s determination to 
abide by Mr. Baring’s counsel. 
Calson had not remained at the Bartmore 
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house, pending a settlement of this impor- 
tant matter, but had lingered in the city. 
Some rumor of the way things were likely 
to go speedily reached him and were speed- 
ily confirmed. Rodney Bell told the news 
in camp. Miss Bartmore was herself to ad- 
minister, and he be her agent. 
In camp, too, Calson gave the fullest vent 
he dared to his spleen. 

‘She wants me to take charge of her real 
estate,” he declared, his lips drawn together 
and white, “but I’ll be damned if I'll work 
under a woman, nohow!” 

And then he went on to explain in his 
cloddish_ diction, his whole countenance 
ashen, how greatly Tom Bartmore owed his 
success in life to him. 

His story, its substance by no means 
lessened, was borne straightway to her mis- 
tress’s ears by that faithful gossip-monger, 
Ann McArdle. 

Annetta roused herself from her dull, 
gnawing grief to resent what she considered 
an outrage upon her brother’s memory. 

“He once a beggar at Mr. Calson’s door? 
Never! 
Mr. Calson, seeing that ‘Tom was a shrewd 
young fellow and likely to do well, advanced 
a certain sum of money, which ‘Tom specu- 
lated with and, of course, paid back long 
ago.” 

Then McArdle, her bloodshot eyes show- 
ing a smoldering resentment, touched upon 
another point. 

**P’raps, Miss Annitta, yez’ll be to make 
me out a bit o’ shpellin’ iv all that’s owin’ 
me. I’m tould be thim as knows—” 

“Thanks, Mr. Calson,” thought Annetta. 

“the sooner we’s be to git in our— 
what's that yez call ’em now?” 

“Claims?” 

“Ah, yes. The sooner the betther.” 

“T'll look over the pay-roll, McArdle.” 

‘“‘An’ put ivery cent down in a scrowl?” 

“Ves.” 

His reminiscences detailed in camp and 
insinuations there let fall to work mischief 
in due season, Calson returned home. Not 
leaving Annetta to peace. Who but Dr. 
Bernard must needs reopen the question 


was to 


A sheer and wicked exaggeration! 
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tacitly closed by Annetta’s action and Cal- 
son’s withdrawal from the scene. 

“He would have been a much better 
person for your business,” the Doctor said of 
the man whom Annetta disliked and dis- 
trusted. 

“You only distress me, Dr. Bernard,” 
Annetta answered, her expression confirm- 
ing her words. ‘For after all, what is the 
use? I couldn’t believe in him; and be- 
sides, everything is settled now.” 

“* Everything?” echoed the Doctor, arch- 
ing his pale, invisible eyebrows and commit- 
ting the veriest corner of his mouth to a wry 
smile. 

“Well, you know what I mean. The first 
steps are taken.” 

“Granted”—toying with but not jingling 
his watch-seals. “Still, I foresee that you 
are going to regret turning Calson off in 
Bell’s favor.” 

Might Annetta not be pardoned for im- 
patience in replying? 

“I’ve merely kept Rodney where Tom 
placed him.” She had said that so often. 

“You've kept him!” The husky mono- 
tone unvaried; but the invisible eyebrows 
at play again, and the angle of the lips. 

“Why, Miss Annetta, he’s not the sort to 
be kept anywhere. He’s always frothing 
over into concerns that are none of his. 
Tom has complained to me of his cheek 
more times than enough to form my opinion. 
And haven't I eyes?” 

Eyes hard to meet, as Annetta knew of 
old, and now realized afresh, projected as 
their cold calculations seemed to be upon 
herself. 

“Can't I see how the fellow struts about 
here as if he owned everything the house 
contains, you included?” 

“Q, Doctor!” 

“And” — unruffled, implacable — “how 
can I help but remark the language he uses? 
‘We will take that matter into consideration. 
We will do thus and so—Netta!’ Suffering 
humanity! Wouldn’t Tom stare from his 
grave if seeing and hearing were possible 
under ground? Is Bell your employee, or 
are you the agent and he the principal?” 
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These things were the harder to listen to 
because they were true. 

“It’s only Rodney’s way, Doctor—a lu- 
dicrous way which I am always trying to 
laugh him out of.” 

“And never succeeding. He’s as imper- 
vious to a jest as a rhinoceros may be sus- 
pected of being to the prick of a pin. The 
fellows all make fun of him to their hearts’ 
content, and he turns in and laughs the 
loudest of any.” 

Annetta wasn’t so sure that Rodney didn’t 
mind being made fun of. She had seen him 
wince. Answering nothing to this assertion, 
however, she grasped at another point in- 
directly given her. 

“Rodney was quite as presuming in the old 
days—with Tom.” 

How could she ever learn to speak of her 
poor dead brother with Dr. Bernard’s ease 
and fluency ? 

“But then he hadn’t the power. The 
danger lies—don’t you see?—in presumption 
and power coming together. Confound the 
boy! Why need he render it plain to every- 
body that he feels himself thorough master 
of the situation?” 

A fixed gaze gave this query so much 
meaning as to send the color flying about 
Annetta’s face. 

“ Therefore, I say Calson would be the 
better man—-or would have been. He is 
married. But, as you have told me, the first 
steps are taken, which means”—a more 
open smile here—‘‘I suppose, ‘no post- 
mortems.’ Only a word more: keep a wary 
eye upon the fellow, and oust him the instant 
you catch him at any sharp tricks.” 

The anxiety displayed in her behalf by her 
friends might, one would fancy, have aroused 
\nnetta to a sense of the many windings 
awaiting her feet as administratrix. It did 
nothing of the sort. She could no more 
apprehend the complications of business 
than a child who has never strayed from the 
home-yard could realize the terrors of an 
ancient labyrinth. 

Annetta’s one fixed determination was 
promptly to pay Tom’s debts. ‘To this end, 
she signed all of the claims pouring in, and 
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would have settled them had the money 
been obtainable. But money was a scarcer 
thing than ever it had been in Tom Bart- 
more’s hardest times. 

The wages due at camp troubled Annetta 
mightily, and, had that been possible, she 
would have troubled Rodney Bell with them. 
But he met her frequent urgings by one un- 
answerable query: 

“Wouldn’t the men have had to wait if 
Tom were alive?” 

“When the road is finished,” became a 
sort of healing spell which Annetta gently 
applied to every financial wound bared for 
her inspection. 

The same form of words, the adverb heav- 
ily emphasized, was useful in expressing her 
own overweening impatience. The delays— 
for delays there were, inexplicable to her— 
sometimes drove her roundly to rate her 
agent. 

“T believe you're perfectly indifferent to 
my interests!” she would declare, choosing 
that accusation rather than another, as one 
driven perforce to the strongest speech. 

Yet, how little she thought of herself in 
those days! What interests had she aside 
from seeing those dependent upon her 
bounty made glad? 

But Rodney never minded her scolding 
one whit. ‘The feathers of his self-confi- 
dence were well-oiled and her words as water. 

‘“‘ Everybody says you are only looking out 
for yourself, Rodney.” 

“Everybody” meant mainly Dr. Bernard 
and Colonel Faunett. 

“That little monkey’ll cheat you out of 
your eye-teeth yet, Miss Annetta,” the last- 
mentioned gentleman asserted no less than 
five times during a certain dreary evening, 
each time with an air of uttering words of 
profound and original wisdom. 

Hard upon the last of these iterations, 
who should enter the parlor, unannounced, 
save him whose integrity they contemned. 

Although greeting Bell with a sort of 
jointed alacrity, the Colonel soon took his 
leave, Annetta accompanying him, as in 
duty bound, to the door. 
What happened there? 
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“Tf I could only know when he is coming 
two minutes beforehand, I’d never be at 
home.” 

These were Annetta’s accents, crisp with 
some intense feeling, falling on Rodney’s 
ears. ‘The guest gone, he had thrown him- 
self upon a sofa and was half asleep. 

“Who?” queried Rodney, with soothing 
stupidity. 

“You!” ejaculated Annetta. Not to be 
so easily deceived, Rodney busily racked his 
brains to such purpose that he presently sat 
bolt upright, his eyes the more gleaming 
and wild because he noted how vigorously 
Annetta was rubbing the back of her right 
hand. 

“ Annetta!” 

“Well?” 
that old long-winded widower 
ever presume to make love to you ?” 


* Does 


‘Trust me to be silent on a disagreeable 
topic”—half laughing amidst disappearing 
signs of disgust. 

“What has he ever said to you?” 

“Nothing you need to know, sir” 

**Annetta, I can’t bear it!” 

But she would only laugh in his flaming 
face, her first joyous peal since death had 
laid a hushing finger on Tom’s lips. 

“Annetta, I won’t bear it. You shall tell 
me what he said to-night at the front door”; 
and Rodney rose arrogantly to confront her. 

“He said, ‘Well, be good to yourself, 
Miss Annetta.’” 

Standing there with her eyes dancing and 
her red lips curved and dimpling over a 
passable imitation of the Colonel’s tones, 
Annetta seemed quite like her old bright ex- 
asperating self. 

““ How dare he call you by your given 
name? I'll punch his head!” 
Rodney. 

“You'll will have to get a pair of stilts, 
Rodney, before you attempt that feat; or, 
better still, wait until the poor, innocent, un- 
conscious Colonel sits down.” 

This reflection upon the insignificance of 
Hell's stature redoubled the youth’s garru- 
lity and his rage. 

**T'll kill him on sight!” he roared. 


saucily. 
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Tears ran down Annetta’s reddened 
cheeks. 

“The idea of allowing such a fellow to 
visit here. I believe he kissed your hand 
to-night, by the way you're rubbing it.” 

“No; he only pressed it”—digging more 
viciously at her rosy knuckles. 

“He isn’t fit for a decent person to speak 
to.” 

“You spoke to him just now as though he 
were your bosom friend. Didn't you say, 
‘How-do, Faunett, old boy’?” 

“TH—Tll never again—” 

“Ton’t vow what you won’t remember a 
minute hence. Should the Colonel be here 
to-morrow night, who so gracious to him as 
Rodney Bell? Why, look how amiably he 
greeted you after warning me!” 

“Did he venture to insinuate anything?” 

“He didn’t insinuate—he asserted. Yea, 
verily, little Bombastes! According to his 
unasked-for and disregarded opinion, you 
are the very last person in the world.” 

‘**He’s a fool anda scoundrel.” 

“ Granted—as Dr. Bernard would say.” 

“Dr. Bernard! ‘There’s another person 
whose attentions you oughtn’t to encour- 
age.” 

“Precisely what he mildly urges in regard 
No, Rodney, don’t say 

Miching matecho: it 


to your attentions. 
what is in your eye. 
means mischief. O you men, you men! 
how you do love and trust one another!” 

But even in her bantering, Annetta’s tone 
had faltered. A sudden revulsion of feeling 
had come. She turned her back suddenly 
upon Rodney and walked over to the win- 
dow, and seemed to be looking through the 
shutters; but she saw nothing of the little 
which night left visible, for a rain of hot 
tears. 

Was she laughing and jesting and railing, 
with him who so lately railed and jested and 
laughed to the echo lying dumbly in the 
dumb earth? The old life rushed back upon 
her consciousness, the old life that now was 
quiet, now astir. And God’s hand had beck- 
oned unawares. 

Tender pity for all pain filled and flooded 
her heart. She moved again toward Rod- 
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ney. ‘That smile was none the less engaging 
because of its slight tremulousness. 

“Have I wounded you?” she asked; add- 
ing quickly, “If so, forgive me, Rodney.” 

What if this was not enough concession 
and atonement on her part, but he must 
needs stalk about canvassing the whole mat- 
ter, her behavior, Colonel Faunett’s imperti- 
nence, Dr. Bernard’s reputation, the neces- 
sity she was under of exhibiting great 
firmness in dismissing questionable charac- 
ters from the house; what if his bearing was 
that of superior decorum and importance: 
she listened with the sweetest tolerance. 


XX, 


The day longed for in parlor and camp- 
kitchen came at last. 

What though many diligent rumors of dis- 
aster in connection with the fulfillment of 
the contract had been brought to Annetta’s 
ears; what though Bell had let fall a word 
here and there expressive of his growing 
anxiety as to the profits; what though the 
waiting debts had piled mountain-high— 
yet the occasion when Annetta could drive 
over the far-reaching level street on which 
merely a solitary roller or two crawled, 
smoothing the familiar red rock, was no 
mean one. 

Rodney Bell’s long-maned, long-tailed, 
made his best speed. The 
wheels whizzed_ spiritedly. The morning 
air, quickened by their rapid motion, blew 
fresh from the sea over low, green hills all 
a-quiver with the purple wings of wild flags. 

A sense of freedom thrilled ‘along Annet- 
Every dull fetter, even the iron 
fetters of grief, seemed at a light touch struck 
off from her heart. She was saying to her- 
self, “What joy it will be to see everything 
settled, and to have my fortune (I care not 
how modest) in my hand!” 

Could she now begin to plan what she 
would do? 

The tenants she had yearned to help— 
those poor hard toilers—would soon be no 
more hercare. A few odd jobs of street-work 


roan. racker 


ta’s veins. 


finished, and the camp would doubtless be 
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broken up, its laborers scattering to serve 
new masters and seek homes wherever they 
found employment. Perhaps she might give 
the Flynns one of her small cottages rent free 
for Joe’s sake and his mother's: yes,she was 
quite sure of that. 

What more? 

lf Maggy would only write to Dan. 

“’T would be worth while to see them 
happy together, and I would deed them a 
bit of land, and help them to build.” 

For her own happiness she seemed only 
to crave freedom just then. Life is sweet at 
twenty or so, with an April breeze at once 
salt and flower-scented to breathe. 

No more consultations in Baring’s office. 
No more judicial questionings in the dreary 
court-room. No more verbose legal docu- 
ments to read through. No more warnings 
and worryings from well-meaning or ill- 
meaning friends. Her business need of 
Rodney, and all the talk it brought about, 
would be ended. She could attend to her 
own rents and repairs. ‘That would be easy. 

But she would always like Rodney. <A 
kind-hearted little fellow, and how active, 
how shrewd! Yet she laughed at him even 
jubilantly that day, noting the comical figure 
he cut standing to read—no, not to read, 
but to gabble—the mere opening of an as- 
sessment notice, on the edge of a wild, lupine- 
plumed plain. 

“Have to go through the form,” he ex- 
plained, clicking to Dick, with one foot on 
the buggy-step and one on the ground, 
“The law prescribes it when the owner of a 
lot can’t be found and served.” 

Coming later to a suburban garden, Rod- 
ney seized the opportunity of combining a 
bit of gallantry with business. He drew up 
at the garden-gate, leaped out and followed 
the florist through the blossom-beds, himself 
superintending the making of a choice bou- 
quet, which he carried proudly to Annetta. 
Did those mingled scents subtly enrich his 
flowery presentation speech? They so en- 
riched Annetta’s silent thoughts as she was 
driven rapidly homeward. 

Reaching the house, her new-found exhil- 
aration went indoors with her. 
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Going quickly to the kitchen to speak with 
Maggy, Annetta came suddenly upon Mrs. 
McArdle, who instantly ceased recounting 
something in a key of mystery. 

“ What now?” Annetta asked, quizzically 
expectant of a bit of camp gossip or the de- 
tails of a newly verified superstition. 

Maggy responded, apologetically : 

“Tt’ll be upon yez soon enough if it’s thrue, 
widout yez bein’ set to worry now.” 

“’T will worry me more not to understand 
what you mean, Maggy.” 

Thus urged, Maggy grew 
frank. 

“Sure, miss "—facing Annetta with wide 
eyes and lifted brows—‘“’tis said the road 
ain’t goin’ to pay its honest debts to thim as 
made it wid their shweat an’ groans.” 

“Tis said! Well, speak out. By whom 
—the men?” 

“ Be him,” mumbled Maggy, turning red. 

And Mrs. McArdle added, with a shrug 
and toss : 

““He’s been here ag’in—at camp. 
in’ to us.” 

“Who?” exclaimed Annetta, impatiently. 

Mrs. McArdle swallowed hard, wiped a 
thumb and her wrist across her mouth, 
lapped forth her tongue, and, with these pre- 
liminaries, took upon herself the task Maggy 
tacitly declined—to fulfill it in a way wholly 
unexpected to her hearers. 

**C.a-dooble-l-c-o-n — there!” 
half defiantly, half triumphantly. 

‘*What?” cried Annetta, hardly knowing 
which most astonished her, the name itself 
or McArdle’s method of communicating it. 

** How in the world did you learn to spell 
any word so nearly right?” she asked. 

But her tone and manner suggested a 
mind fixed upon something aside from her 
question, 

“That's letther be letther, the a-b-c iv it, 
as he give it to the min to put down,” re- 
turned McArdle, bridling a little. “I tuck 
it down in me top-knot—soI did. I’m fool- 
ish, but I’m wise, begorra.” 


eprecatingly 


Talk- 


she said, 


Annetta paid little heed. Her eyes de- 
manded the details of Calson’s talk. 


McArdle reached that point in due time. 
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“He says, says he—an’ if yez don’t belave 
me worrds, ax Jerry (bad cess to him for 
livin’ whin betther min are fallin’ like dhry 
Yaves from a wind-shuck three !) an’ Eddie 
Gavin an’ Terry an’ Larry an’ Bairney 
Flynn—he says, says he, ‘If that damned 
agent thries to git quit of yez wid fifty cints 
on the dollar, come to me or my lawyer. 
I'll buy your claims, an’ thin have the law 0’ 
thim as wants to chate yez.’” 

“An’ he was l’avin’ a big paper for yez, 
Miss Annitta, an’ don’t yez be mindin’ his 
talk,” interposed Maggy. 

“T’ll fetch it,” cried McArdle, and unblush- 
ingly displayed her alacrity in loose, clapping 
heels. 

Annetta opened the document brought 
her from the office which had been Tom’s. 
The two women watched and waited, curi- 
ous to know what the paper was about and 
what Annetta would do with it. 

They were ready to laugh with her when 
she emitted a stifled note of contempt, and 
to scoff when she explained: 

“He presents a bill for services rendered 
as sick-nurse during my poor brother’s last 
illness—nine days at five dollars a day. He 
shall have it.” 

And they were ready to exchange glances 
when, reading on, Annetta turned red first 
and then white. 

“Preposterous!” she ejaculated. ‘McAr- 
dle, Maggy! Run to camp and see if Mr. 
Bell isthere. I must speak to him instantly.” 

Bell was not at camp. 

This ascertained, Annetta tried to control 
her agitation. But the two still 
standing in the kitchen, heard her walking 
about uneasily, and Maggy, knowing so well 
the sounds of the house, could track those 
restless footfalls through the dining-room, 
‘Tom’s chamber, the office, and back again. 

And after Mrs. McArdle had gone, Maggy 
found Annetta at the piano, playing as if she 
would strike time dead with heavy chords. 

Would Mr. Bell be in to supper? This 
was the question Maggy had to ask at An- 
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netta’s very ear. 
“T am watching for him now,” Annetta 
said, turning her face toward the nearest win- 
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dow, bared of shade and shutter, her strenu- 
ous fingers pausing not. 

“Aha!” thought honest Maggy, with a 
sigh. ‘There ain’t quite the same shtiddi- 
ness in the parelor as in the kitchen. Dan’ll 
niver waver nor quaver from her, nor me 
from Dan; but she’s forgot thim shtraw-col- 
ored whishkers be this. That little whipper- 
shnapper iv a Bell will soon be masther here, 
an’ that’s no lie.” 

What conclusion else could she draw from 
Rodney’s incessant coming, and from An- 
netta’s impatient watching and waiting ? 

Yet it was no lovers’ talk which Maggy, 
going back and forth between kitchen and 
dining-room attending the table, caught 
snatches of. 

‘Tom was very careless in business mat- 
ters,” she heard Bell say, his masticatory ap- 
paratus busy. And again: “It’s incredible 
how he’d let debts run on and on.” 

Annetta ate nothing, finding her thoughts 
food hard to digest. She looked across the 
white cloth at Rodney, an irregular streak of 
red in either cheek, her eyes feverishly bright. 

A word or two of hers fixed themselves 
in Maggy’s memory. 

“But for twelve long years, Rodney, with- 
out ever paying a cent of the interest!” 

“And I thought I should now be out of 
debt!” 

The matter was gone over more particu- 
larly, supper being ended and Annetta’s ex- 
citement calmed a little, out of Maggy’s 
hearing. 

“You needn’t approve the claim, you 
know,” Bel! said. 

‘But I must approve it if it is a just one, 
as you seem to think,” Annetta answered, 
fairly hanging on his smooth countenance 
with worry still in hers. 

‘*Not necessarily,” said Bell, shortening 
the polysyllable as he was wont, and shame- 
fully. , 

“Of course you'll require some proofs of 
Calson that the money was actually put into 
Tom’s hands.” 

“I know my brother received financial 
help from Calson—a little: but four thou- 
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understood that it was repaid in kind long 
age. Iam sodisappointed. I felt sure you 
would see the matter as I do.” 

“*T argue from Tom’s general habits, Net- 
ta, that it might be.” 

“And I argue from: Calson’s general hab- 
its that it couldn’t be. Imagine a man of 
his grasping nature waiting a dozen years, 
during which period very large sums of 
money were again and again in Tom’s 
hands.” 

“Ves; but did Tom ever collect a dollar 
that he wasn’t frantic to throw it into some 
fresh speculation? You remember, for in- 
stance, when he sold the Street property; 
could he have spared Calson a dollar of that 
sixteen thousand? Not a fifty-cent piece! 
He needed every one to carry on this con- 
tract which I have just finished.” 

“But, Rodney—” 

“And if he'd have lived, this contract 
wouldn’t have been done with before you'd 
have seen him neck-deep in another and 
heavier. ‘The twelve years could easily have 
slipped by without his realizing the flight of 
time. No doubt he’s made up his mind on. 
a hundred different occasions to clear off 
the debt when through with such and such 
a job. As for Calson, he knew his money 
was safe. He could have interest and prin- 
cipal any minute he chose to force a pay- 
ment.” 

Still Annetta’s opinion was not changed. 
She would end as she had begun by saying, 
“ Preposterous!”—and from firm conviction. 

“Tf the whole truth might be known, Rod- 
ney, we should find that by some transfer of 
interests—maybe in land; Calson has city 
property; how did he acquire it? —we 
should find that Tom has long since canceled 
the debt.” 

** Easiest thing in the world, Netta, to un- 
earth any property transactions. We'll have 
the records searched. As for the claim, we 
won't approve it. We'll put Calson off un- 
til the legal time expires. Then if he com- 
mences suit, Baring will fight him for us.” 

About this time, Dr. Bernard spoke again 
concerning his doubts of Rodney Bell. 
“He'll bear watching, Miss Annetta.” 
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The Doctor, long-time acquaintance as 
he was, would scarcely use her name with- 
out an appropriate prefix. 

His insistence touching her agent seemed 
to sweep Annetta quite off her feet. She 
answered, with almost pathetic appeal: 

“Tell me how to watch him, if I must. 
Don’t confuse me with vague hints. I want 
to do my whole duty to Tom’s creditors—to 
Tom’s memory. As my brother’s oldest 
and closest friend, if you believe things to 
be going wrong, let me know specifically 
how to right them.” 

Thus besought, Dr. Bernard showed him- 
self a man capable of sympathetic readiness. 

He drew his chair nearer—very near— 
to Annetta’s. He possessed himself very 
quietly and deliberately of one of her hands, 
both lying limp—a symbol of helplessness— 
upon her lap. He pressed that soft palm, 
fitted it between the pair of his. 

“T'll awaken you on certain points, Miss 
Annetta, which you can study up for your- 
self. It would be better, of course, if you 
should never let it be known who advised 
you.” 

A subtle shock went through Annetta at 
his touch, she knew not why. ‘The orbs to 
which she lifted hers, perforce, gleamed but 
coldly under their crooked lids. It was dif- 
ficult for her to direct her thoughts toward 
what the Doctor was going on to say, or to 
bear the soft taps of his forefinger, by way 
of emphasis, upon the hand she had in- 
stinctively freed from his grasp. 

“T understand, Miss Annetta, that your 
attorney warned you some time ago not to 
pay any further debts—a solvent estate only 
being justified in settling preferred claims?” 

“Ves. But that was while the work now 
finished was dragging so, and seemed likely 
to prove a financial failure—had it proven 
so, you know that I would have been held 
personally accountable by the court—’ 

“Very good. Well” — firmer pressures 
of his fore finger here—‘‘between the date of 
that interview with Baring and the conclu- 
sion of work on the road, did or did not Bell 
pay certain creditors of the estate out of the 
estate’s money, and unauthorized by you? 
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Don’t answer now or hastily. This is my 
first item. 

‘“Item second: while, to quote your 
own language, the work not finished was 
dragging so, and seemed likely to prove a 
financial failure, leaving you personally in 
debt to the estate—and even to threaten the 
estate with bankruptcy—did or did not Bell, 
who had individually entered into some 
small contracts, use the estate’s men and 
teams to further his private enterprises. 

“Item third: now that Bell, as your 
agent, has begun collecting assessments on 
the road, and is paying off the laborers who 
have waited so long for their hard-earned 
money, are you certain that every name on 
the pay-roll is the name of a dena fide, flesh- 
and-blood workman?—that there are no 
dummies on the list? 

“Ttem fourth—” 

Thus ruthlessly, without raising his voice 
or quickening his leisurely utterance, al- 
though Annetta’s eyes, lifted again to his, 
dilated and darkened over that mysterious 
word and the hitherto undreamed-of  sug- 
gestion it conveyed to her startled under- 
standing. 

“Is he paying the laborer’s claims in full, 
or if discounting them, is he putting the dif- 
ference into the estate’s pocket?” 

Annetta flamed out at that. 

‘*My orders have been given Rodney to 
settle the claims dollar for dollar.” 

“The more reason that you should look 
closely into his dealings. Remember, if you 
need help in finding his tracks (always sup- 
posing there are such), you may count upon 
my assistance. But, Miss Annetta, pray let 
the proceedings be entirely confidential.” 

Annetta went heavily about the house for 
hours because of this conversation. 

If Rodney Bell, the man who owed so 
much to Tom; if Rodney Bell, who seemed 
to care only for her and _ her interests— 
he had even sworn solemn oaths to like 
effect; if Rodney Bell were false and his 
blue-eyed frankness a lie—where could she 
look for truth? 

To Dr. Bernard? The mere recollection 
of his glance rankled like a wound. 
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To Ned Burwent? ‘Don’t believe in me, 
whatever you do.” ‘Those were his words, 
which, now recurring to her, appeared to 
have a sort of sad bitterness under their jest. 

To Cyrus Baring? Was he not more 
Rodney’s friend than hers? If Rodney were 
deceiving her, was it not more than likely 
that he and Baring understood one another ? 

Should she question Rodney himself upon 
the points Dr. Bernard had given her? or 
should she go quietly to work to sift things 
out, saying nothing? 

An involuntary action suggested an im- 
mediate affirmative to this last query. 

She had been sitting at her piano, her 
head, clasped by both hands, bowed toward 
the music-rest. She rose and made the cir- 
cuit of intervening rooms, passing into the 
office, lighted the gas there, and took the 
swinging chair before the desk. 

Looking steadily at the backs of a row of 
ledgers—for Bartmore made a show of keep- 
ing books—she recognized that used as a 
pay-roll by evidences of much use. 

Turning the thick leaves studiously, one 
thing became overwhelmingly certain to her: 
the force of men had been unaccountably 
increased since ‘Tom died. 

But was it certain? Dr. Bernard’s third 
item raised this question, which now sent a 
darting pain through Annetta’s breast. 

She stood up quickly, as if with a sudden 
resolve, stopped to ponder a moment, then 
went up-stairs and knocked lightly at Mag- 
gy’s door; for it was late in the evening and 
Maggy was abed. No answer coming from 
within, she entered the chamber, and pres- 
ently Maggy was mumbling and sputtering be- 
twixt asleep and wake. 

“What's on yez, miss?” the girl asked, 
when she had gotten her wandering wits to- 
gether and knew Annetta. 

“T want to talk to you,” Annetta began 
eagerly. 

There a reflection that Maggy ought not 
to be taken into her confidence gave her 
pause, 

“T think I am nervous, Maggy, and know 
Iam lonesome. You don’t mind chatting 
with me, do you?” 
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‘“No; an’ may the saints bless us!” cried 
Maggy, diligently rubbing her heavy eye- 
lids. 

So Annetta sat on the bed’s edge and 
talked of many things before introducing 
the questions she had impetuously come to 
ask. 

“There’s betune forty an’ fifty, miss,” 
Maggy said at length, in answer to the query 
of how many men there were at camp. 
‘* Misther Bell has been turnin’ a several off, 
yez know, since the big job is done. Larry 
O’Toole’s gone an’ five more, an’ Larry 
told me as how Misther Bell had promised 
all iv thim worrk wid another conthractor, a 
friend o’ his. An’ I see Larry lasht night, 
an’ he says Bell done be ’em as they prom- 
ised an’ they was all give worrk be the boss 
Bell sint ’em to.” 

A tender heart and strong class-sympa- 
thies made Maggy care to follow out these 
details. But Annetta ? 

The laborers referred to were hands whom 
she had seen little of, yet she listened in- 
tently, even eagerly. 

Why should Bell, whom she had often 
rated for his utter indifference to all inter- 
ests upon which none of his hinged— 

Annetta halted there in her silent specu- 
lation, ashamed of it as ungenerous. 

‘*Not more than fifty hands, you think, 
Maggy ?” she asked aloud. 

“And about half as manny at the other 
camp, miss.” 

“Oh!” 

Annetta had forgotten the other camp, of 
Rodney’s recent arranging, situated near the 
cut and the blue-rock quarry. 

What more likely than that the men whose 
names written in the pay-roll book she had 
not recognized were stationed there ? 

Yet she would carry her catechism a little 
farther. 

“Do you know a Miles O’Halloran, Mag- 
gy?” 

‘“*He worked for the boss—for your broth- 
er, miss, long ago. I ain’t seen him this six 
months.” 

“Mightn’t he be hired at the other camp 
and you not hear of it?” 
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“Aisy enough. I'll ax Jerry. He’s goin’ 
back an’ forth wid tools an’ things ivery 
day.” 

“Very well—yet, of course it’s no great 
matter, Maggy. And Tom Mul—” 

“Tom Mulhavy? He’s just took on.” 

**And Tim or Ted Conway?” 

‘““Why, Tim Conway wint from here sick 
lasht winter an’ died in St. Mary’s, about the 
same time wid Johnny Meagher.” 

Annetta appeared anxious, but brightened 
again. 

“The name is not uncommon. There 
may be another workman 

“Not at ourcamp. I'llax Jerry about the 
Blue Rock camp—that’s the way we call it, 
miss.” 

Annetta blushed when next she met Rod- 
ney Bell, thinking of the quiet steps she had 
taken in accordance with Dr. Bernard’s in- 
struction. 

“If he is true, it will not injure him; for 
not even the Doctor shall know what I am 
doing,” Annetta thought, and thus comforted 
herself. 

Never had Rodney seemed so full of 
the zest and zeal of life, though he began 
to tell how hard he had been working all 
day. 

“And just for you, Netta,” he declared, 
seizing both her hands as by an ardent im- 
pulse. “I drive and drive ahead with only 
one expectation: to see you comfortably 
fixed. Never consider myself.” 

“Ah, Rodney, if everything were settled !” 

He laughed good-humoredly. 

“Why do you let the blamed old estate 
worry you? Hang the creditors. They 
needn’t torment you. Send ’em to me.” 

“Ves: but—” 

What objection rose impulsively to her 
lips? 

Nothing especial, according to Rodney’s 
thinking. But this young man, although 
shrewd in business, had no quickness in 
fathoming the feelings of others. So now 
quite blind to the grieved upbraiding in An- 
netta’s countenance, he broke in with the 
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hilarious and irrelevant query of, ‘‘ How do 
I look in my new tile, Netta ?” 

The shining silk hat of the latest fashion 
had been vainly asking her admiration from 
the table where Bell had set it. With his 
question, he gayly donned it and walked 
elatedly around the room, wooing his fair 
audience by arch glances from under the 
slightly rolling brim. 

** Becoming, eh?” 

“Tt really makes you appear quite tall, 
Rodney,” Annetta responded, her lips in- 
stinctively quivering with mischief. 

Had that teasing assertion been a loth ad- 
mission from his darkest detractor, Rodney 
had not found its savor sweeter. He swal- 
lowed it, visibly exulting. 

And during an ensuing cénversation, al- 
though upon business and not too brief, he 
remained persistently afoot and under his 
new headgear. Nor was Annetta blind to 
his sidelong glances toward the mirror when- 
ever in his stridings he found himself within 
range of any reflected image of himself. 

She laughed at him covertly: not with 
the old girlish abandon, but with a gentle, 
womanly indulgence. What human being, 
she asked herself, is free from foibles ? 

His face was young and fresh and pleas- 
ant, his manners buoyant and frank. How 
worthy of trust he seemed beside some men 
who spoke ill of him! 

“T fancy,” Annetta said to herself, “ that 
a really good and true woman could do 
much with Rodney.” 

And she mused over a late, unqualified 
deciaration of Mrs. McArdle’s. 

“Yez'll marry him yit, Miss Annitta! 
An’, begorra, but he’s the man for yez, jist!” 

Going away, Rodney again sewed both 
her hands, carrying one—the right—to his 
lips. 

“Some day, Netta,” he exclaimed, his 
speech flushed as it were by the same rosy 
fervor as his cheeks, “this”—kissing her im- 
prisoned fingers a second time—‘ will be 
mine. Say, why need you keep a poor fel- 
low waiting until the estate is settled?” 

Evelvn M. Ludlum. 
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CURRENT 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY has hitherto expressly 
avoided the questions connected with Chinese im- 


migration. While the subject was in the field of 


popular agitation it was regarded by our most tem- 
perate and scholarly men with much the indiffer- 
ence and distaste felt by the same class in the East 
a decade ago toward primaries. It is not generally 
known outside the State how many people—even 
how many classes of people—in California stood 
apart from the whole discussion of the ‘‘Chinese 
question,” as a thing that concerned them not at all, 
with regard to which they had no opinion, and whose 
methods disgusted them. Much demagogy and mis- 
representation was inevitable in a question that 
was complicated with the whole land and labor 
question, and in which parties were trying to outbid 
each other. Moreover, when the majority was striv- 
ing to accomplish a particular end—the passage of a 
particular measure-—and the minority to prevent it, 
even honest and well-founded opinion naturally took 
the advocate’s rather than the judicial position. 
Therefore the whole discussion of the Chinese ques- 
tion has abounded in assertion and a@ friovt argu- 
ment, and has been very wanting in collection of data 
and in scientific consideration, , 

Now that the subject has been laid outside of 
active politics by the Restriction Act, and that a 
sufficient time has elapsed since the Act for excite- 
ment to cool, the time is right for a study of the 
Chinese immigration more thorough than it has ever 
received. The present solution of the question——a 
fortunate one in that it has removed a vexatious 
question from politics and given an indefinite time 
for more careful study of it--cannot be regarded as a 
final solution. The question will inevitably range it- 
self finally as one branch of the general question of 
immigration—-having its special elements, to be sure, 
but still subject in the main to general considerations. 
Meanwhile, the thing that is of the most importance 
is to understand the real facts with regard to all our 
immigrants, and, in the special case in hand, partic- 
larly of the Chinese element in our population. — Its 
economic and its social influence, present and future, 
can in no way so fairly be investigated as by mono- 
graph studies of individual, class, and community 
experience, in which exact observation and reliable 
statistics shall be the basis. Such records of fact are 
the key to the modern method of study in all eco- 
nomic, historic, or other social subjects; and such 
records of fact the OVERLAND especially invites; at 
the same time, however, opening its pages to ad? dis- 
cussion of the subject-—on either or any side-—that 
is in temper and in literary and intellectual quality 


suitable. 
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COMMENT. 


Two circulars of information sent out this year 
by the Bureau of Education, at Washington, contain 
much that is of general interest. The first gives 
the legal provisions of every State in the Union 
‘* respecting the examination and licensing of teach- 
ers.” We do not hesitate to say that the selection 
of teachers is the most vital—the only vital—thing in 
the whole system of common-school education; or, 
for that matter, in any sort of education. An _ infal- 
lible recipe for giving a child the best schooling he 
is capable of may be put into the words ‘‘ Select a 
thoroughly good teacher, and then let him alone.” 
You ought no more to hamper a good teacher with 
school-board regulations, outside selection of text- 
books, Quincy or Kindergarten systems, than you 
would give an artist an order for a picture, specify- 
ing that it should be painted according to the Dutch 
or Flemish or French school, and with Smith & 
Co.’s paints, and Brown & Robinson’s brushes, in a 
studio whose arrangement of lights you yourself 
shall dictate. It is the great fallacy of the ‘‘Quincy 
system” (so called, inaccurately enough) that it works 
by measures, not men, and assumes that some per- 
fection of method can be found out that will take 
the place of professional genius in the teacher and 
hard work in the pupil. No lady who wishes to shine 
in dress allows her best dresses to be cut by a paper 
pattern, but seeks a dressmaker with a soul for her 
business; and yet the same lady looks at the system 
instead of the teacher when it is only the schooling 
of her child that is in question—a subject on which 
she has naturally put less observation, and therefore 
arrived at less correct views. You only have occa- 
sion to educate each child once, while you have to 
get a new dress every few months. 


But to ‘‘select a good teacher and then let him 
alone” is no simple matter. In the first place, 
there are not enough good teachers to go around, 
and the mediocre and less than mediocre ones that 
must necessarily fill their places can by no means 
safely be let alone without system or regulation. In 
the second place—and a far more perplexing element 
in the problem—the majority of authorities intrusted 
with the selection do not know a good teacher from 
a bad one. The makers of school-laws have, there- 
fore, struggled with the twofold necessity of hedg- 
ing up the road into the teacher's calling with pre- 
cautions against the blunders of boards in selecting, 
and then hedging up all the paths inside that calling 
with precautions against the blunders and failings of 
the teachers themselves. In the various States of 
the Union, the weight of these two necessities h-s 
been variously counterbalanced by the desirabilit: «i 
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freedom of choice where the board is competent, 
and of freedom of action where the teacher is com- 
petent. To frame a law that shall restrict from 
blunders the foolish trustee, and leave freedom to the 
wise one, is obviously a difficult matter, and it is not 
surprising to find that there is the greatest variation 
among the thirty-nine States as to the amount of re- 
striction deemed the golden mean. The opposing 
tendencies in this matter of restriction are chiefly 
expressed by the centralization or localization of the 
examining power; the selecting power is always local. 
The examining of teachers, however, constitutes a 
rough, preliminary selection, and according as the 
local boards are trusted or distrusted is this examin- 
ing local or central. It will be remembered that 
before the adoption of the new Constitution, the 
examining of teachers in this State was done by the 
State authorities, and the whole tendency was to- 
ward centralization; and that the somewhat more 
localized method of examination by county au- 
thorities was adopted, not because there was any 
great pre ference for it on principle, but because of 
the danger of frauds in the sending out of papers 
from a single central office. In other ways, also, 
the Californian law shows the same tendency to dis- 
trust of local boards; the law of this State on the 
point of examining teachers is longer, more detailed, 
occupied with more restrictions, exceptions, special 
cases, and ‘‘red tape” in general than that of any 
other of the thirty-nine. The same tendency pre- 
vails as a general thing—not uniformly—among the 
Western, especially the Southwestern States; while 
the opposite tendency is, on the whole, characteris- 
tic of the Atlantic States—an inclination to leave 


matters very much to local free will. 


Tus tendency to centralization in our school law 
has been much censured. But, in fact, it is in great 
part merely one instance of the general effect of a 
county division of the State, as compared with a 
town division. The difference between town and 
county is by no means an artificial one, nor could 
any skill of legislation make the Western township 
into the New England town. The real and perma- 
nent difference is that New England States are formed 
by gations of towns, Western townships by 
division of States. Local patriotism is not only a 


more 
agyere 


result, but perhaps even more a necessary condition, 
of a town system; and accordingly, much can be in- 
trusted to the local patriotism of a town that would be 
neglected if intrusted to a township. It is chiefly 
the instinctive recognition of the State rather than 
the single community as a unit and as the center of 
patriotism that leads the new States of rapid growth 
to centralize as much as possible in all their laws and 
institutions. The case before us, that of the school 
law, illustrates why as well as any other. The ex- 
treme of local freedom in the matter of examining 
and licensing teachers is perhaps found in Connecti- 
cut and Massachusetts, where the matter is left all 
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but without restriction to the local authorities of 
each town. The city of Boston has more elaborate 
regulations, but cities have special regulations every- 
where; we are speaking of country districts and 
small towns. Now in a large majority of Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut school districts there will be 
found at least one college graduate or other educated 
man, in the shape of the minister, doctor, retired 
man of business come to end his life on his native 
farm, or so forth; and the electors of the district are 
pretty sure to put such a man on the school com- 
mittee; and once there, he inevitably controls its 
counsels. But who constitute the school committees 
in country districts in the far West or on the Pacific 
coast? If by any chance there be an educated man 
in the village, he is just the one that is not elected, 
on the ground that ‘‘ good, plain common sense” 
is a safer guide to the selection of the teachers 
of youth than ‘much schooling.” Our own obser- 
vation of a large number of Californian school dis- 
tricts affords exactly two ministers serving as school 
trustees, no doctors, and numerous saloon-keepers; 
the saloon-keeper—often a foreigner—being chosen 
as a matter of course, in many a district where edu- 
cated and public-spirited men might have been had 
for the asking. It simply never entered any one’s 
head to think of asking for them; the day for the 
election came around, and half a dozen men in the 
course of the day visited the polls and voted either 
according to some personal end, or for the first man 
whose name they happened tothink of. The result, 
when the time for selecting a teacher comes around, 
is both pitiful and ludicrous. The first issues of the 
college papers at Berkeley after vacation generally 
break out into records hardly burlesque of the experi- 
ences of the young graduates among the Philistines, 
and the number of such satires might be multiplied 
indefinitely. The number of blunders made in the 
employment of teachers, even after the possible can- 
didates have been sifted by the certificate require- 
ment, suggests an appalling state of afiairs if these 
local boards acted without restriction. The pre- 
sumption, of course, is that county boards will be 
made up, on an average, of better men; and the 
facts seem to bear out the assumption. Indeed, the 
higher an office is, the more improbable is it that its 
incumbent will be altogether incapable, for the at- 
tention of the electors will be more honestly bent to 
filling the conspicuous office well than the obscure 
office. Yet there is much to be said in favor of 
more local freedom; the clothing of school trustees 
with powers of examination would in many districts 
give the voters a higher respect for the office, and 
lead them to select trustees with reference to educa- 
tion and character. The school superintendent of 
Connecticut, however, accompanies his report with 
a complaint of the demoralizing effect upon the 
schools of their very local system. Indeed, the 
whole effect upon the mind of a careful reading of 
the various systems of selection of teachers is that 
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the problem is one almost beyond satisfactory solu- 
tion, and certainly not solved at present by any 
State. The one thing that saves the common schools 
is that no form of examination, however stupid or 
annoying, however full of crevices through which the 
incompetent can slip, is to the really competent at all 
difficult tosurmount. Even the worst barrier of all 

the inspection of an ignorant and_ injudicious 
trustee—while it usually lets through a fifth-rate 
teacher more readily than a second-rate, has no 
locks that cannot be opened by the keys of tact and 
conscious ability carried by the /s/-rate one. 

° 

THE second circular of information is on the sub- 
ject of co-education in the public schools. It isa 
compendium of information obtained in order to 
answer some inquiries addressed to the Bureau of 
Education by correspondents in other countries. A 
circular was addressed by the Bureau to all the cities 
and towns of the United States known or supposed 
to have graded schools, inquiring, with minor details, 
whether co-education was there practiced, and the rea- 
sons why it was or was not preferred. Of course, the 
ungraded schools of small communities are invariably 
for both sexes; of these the report gives no statistics. 
To the question as to whether co-education is prac- 
ticed, answers are received from 144 small cities or 
towns (less than 75,000 population), all of which 
practice co-education, and from 196 larger cities, of 
which 177 co-educate, and 19 separate the sexes for 
at least part of the course. 321 towns and cities re- 
turn answer to the questions as to the reason for 
preferring co-education—the most important point 
in the inquiry: 39 answer indefinitely, ** because it 
was thought best”; 25 because it is ‘‘ natural,” 
** following the ordinary structure of the family and 
in har- 


“ce 


f society’; 45 because it is customary 


mony with the habits and sentiments of every-day 
life and the laws of the State”; 5 because it is 
impartial, ‘‘affording one sex the same opportunity 
for culture that the other enjoys” ; 14 because it is 
economical and convenient; 50 because it is ‘* ben- 
eficial to the minds, morals, habits, and develop- 
ment’ of both sexes; and 146 for, various combina- 
tions of two or more of these reasons. Altogether, 
158 favor co-education as beneficial, 179 as 
economical or convenient, SI as customary, 59 
as natural, and 14 as impartial. Of the nine- 
teen towns and cities named as practicing co- 
education partially or not at all, ten are in the South, 
six in the Middle States, one in the West, and two in 
New England. The replies of these nineteen to 
the question as to ‘‘reasons” are all quoted. Most 
of them favor partial co-education, some of them 


advocate a change to entire co-education, some to 
entire separation; but all but two of the answers 
given, whatever the ground taken, are indefinite, 
to the effect that the practice in use, is ‘ton the 
whole preferred,” is ‘*demanded by public senti- 
ment,” or ‘*more convenient with the present build- 
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ings.”’ The two exceptions are Brooklyn, New York, 
which answers that ‘‘ teachers capable of instructing 
girls often fail in managing boys, and vice versa”; 
and Macon, Georgia, which answers (in behalf of its 
practice of co-education up to the age of thirteen) 
that it ‘‘secures better (kinder) treatment for boys, 
and affords girls a protection against undue stimula- 
tion; the boys cannot keep up if the girls are re- 
quired to do their best.” (A little hard on the Macon 
boys, one may remark in passing.) New York City 
is not reported from at all. We note an inaccuracy 
in reporting San Francisco among the cities that 
practice co-education altogether. The report merely 
gives the facts elicited, without arguing the question, 
further than toclose with the single remark that ‘* the 
general discontinuance of it [co-education] would en- 
tail either much increased expense . . or a with- 
drawal of educational privileges from the future wives 
and mothers of the nation.” To the statistics is pre- 
fixed an earnest caution to foreign readers not to con- 
clude too much from the experience of one country 
as to the wisest course in another, and a reminder 
that our present custom is a very natural outgrowth of 
our traditions, social customs, ‘‘freedom from state 
control of the ethical and religious relations, . .. . 
preponderance of the male sex in the greater number 
or our communities, the survival or revival of the old 
Teutonic reverence for women, and the universal 
familiarity of the practice of co-education for many 


generations.” 


UNsuspPecTING Americans looking for French in- 
struction are usually much bewildered by the low 
opinion that the teachers of that language entertain 
of the purity of accent of each other; indeed, we have 
heard learners of somewhat varied experience de- 
clare that there is no French teacher who does not 
depreciate the pronunciation of all others. It is not 
quite the real thing, not the truly good French, by 
standard of which all other French is to be meas- 
ured, Now it is by no means French pronuncia- 
tion alone which recognizes the existence of such a 
standard of the truly good, and keeps people in un- 
easiness lest they may have got only the second best 

for only experts can distinguish what is ‘‘ really 
and truly the very, vey best—the just right thing,” 
as children say; and who is to be sure that the ex- 
perts themselves have it? Davie Deans’s limita- 
tion of the numbers of the vva//y sound in theology, 
and its familiar imitation in the story of the old 
lady who whiles was na sure o° the meenister, 
appeals to many a man’s experience of the existence 
of this evasive standard in theology. Young girls 
go through an uneasy search every spring and fall to 
make sure that they attain the truly correct thing in 
bonnets, and there even exist standards in slang by 
which the unobservant may be tried and found want- 
ing—a shade out of the straight path or behind the 
latest information—-in any circle of college boys or 
stablemen. Nor is it by any means true that each 
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person’s standard of the difficult right is his own 
practice—‘* Orthodoxy is what / think,” and soon. 
On the contrary, the majority of the race pass their 
time in an uneasy effort to find out from some one 
else what is the really right thing in theology, boots, 
or poetry—or even who is the right person to tell 
them what is the right thing. Fortunately for their 
happiness, they are easily satisfied that they have 
found their object, and generally by the simple pro- 
cess of counting noses. The young girl is satisfied 
that her bonnet is of the right shape if it be the 
shape chosen by the majority of the other young 
girls who constitute her own circle, or even if it be 
the one she oftenest sees on the street on the heads 
of girls who appear about as well bred and well-to-do 
as herself; and that the minority who appear in bon- 
nets not thus satisfactorily indorsed are to be pitied 
as a little off from the acme of true elegance. Or 
some milliner, minister, doctor, or academy becomes 
by the same suffrage process the expert depended 
upon to keep his followers posted on the correct 
thing. It is of course eminently in accord with the 
genius of American institutions that standards of the 
correct should be settled by majority opinions, and 
many thousands of people are thus &nabled, in a coun- 
try without royal academies, state church, or legal 
aristocracy ‘o live their lives through with satisfaction 
and security as to the correctness of their standards. 

Many, however, depart from the majority method 
of deciding their standards, and follow any one who 
announces himself an expert with a certain tone of 
conviction. To thus obtain a following in matters 
of art and taste is very easy; in religion it is harder, 
but in dress hardest of all. Every young person 
anxious to rank himself among the intellectual aris- 
tocracy, and caught out without a responsible guide, 
will swing back and forth diligentlyas he hears ‘* Lo 
here,” and ‘* Lo there,” He 
reads Tennyson reverently, with the idea that he has 


in various directions. 


now the highest standard of taste, until he meets 
some reviewer's phrase, uttered with calm confidence, 
about ‘‘the lighter measures and superficial sense of 
beauty that will probably always make Tennyson the 
favorite poet of the masses; the admirers of Brown- 
ing need never expect him to be other than, as now, 
the poet of a critical few—to whom, ‘after thorough 
saturation with his deep and vigorous spirit, the 
Tennyson school must be ‘as water unto wine.’ ” 
This assumption of Browning’s master-rank uttered 
not as a thesis to be defended, but as a granted fact 
among a certain select audience, makes the youth 
feel that he has got hold of a higher standard of criti- 
cism, and knows zow what truly good poetry is. It 
is not probable that he reads Browning much; but 
he assumes the air of higher standards of taste than 
those ordinarily accepted. To suchas him, appealed 
in its earlier phase —before it had become a subject 
of ridicule—the 
pe »ssession of peculiarly correct standards of taste, of 


vsthetic move with its claim to the 


ability to put the hands of its votaries at last on the 
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really highest in art and literature. Accordingly, 
Tennyson and Browning become the gods of the old- 
fashioned and partly informed; their readers he looks 
on much as he does the dear old gentleman who 
recommends him to Macaulay and Addison for the 
formation of his style; Keats, Morris, Swinburne, 
Rossetti, have penetrated the inner secret of beauty. 
Perhaps from this point some serene criticism, de- 
livered with an air of knowing all that Morris and 
Swinburne do and more too, of having tried all that 
and got beyond it, leaves him with the reactionary 
conviction that the grave dignity and purity of 
Wordsworth, his freedom from devices, or the schol- 
arliness and quiet intensity of Matthew Arnold, or 
the genuine independence, without affectation of in- 
dependence, joined to depth of thought, in Emerson, 
constitutes the fine point of excellence, which to 
comprehend marks one the aristocrat in taste. By 
the time he has run through all these phases, if he 
be a young man of brains, he has acquired material 
enough to give up the search for the truly best, 
which shall discredit all the rest, and begins to 
realize the manifold nature of standards of taste, and 
finds that the coronet of intellectual aristocracy de- 
scends upon his brow when he acquires the ability to 
judge, discriminate, reject, and admire without fear 
or favor, and with knowledge of his own reasons— 
not when he places himself in this or that circle of 
adherents of this or that leader. 

‘So in millinery 


in a less degree--a little ex- 


tension of experience confuses standards sadly. 
The woman who goes from circle to circle on the 
finds the calm certainty of one 
milliner as to ‘‘ what is what” contradicted by the 
finds the array 


instanced there 


same social level 


equally calm certainty of another, 
that marks a maiden ‘“‘ stylish” here 
as proof that she does not know just what is exactly 
right; until she either comes to the conclusion that 
one must get into one circle and stay there and dress 
by its standards, or must dress as she herself likes 
or must find out which of all these groups of critics 
is the finally authoritative one—the real aristocracy of 
dress. Even the ordinary American appeal to Worth 
does not settle the question, when knowledge has 
been extended a little farther—is it not a higher pin- 
nacle of select elegance to be costumed by Morris? 

But the theater of the intensest fear before some 
exclusive standard that may condemn, in spite of 
one’s best efforts, is in social life. What multitudes of 
girls feel to the marrow of their bones that there are 
people and groups of people who have a right to 
prescribe to them what forms they shall observe in 
dozens of the minor affairs of life, and that to show 
themselves ignorant of these prescriptions would be 


a humiliating thing, a thing to be cried over with 
One of Mr. Howells’s best 
points was made in describing the way in which 
Kitty Ellison was actually cowed before Mr. Arbu- 
ton’s standards of taste, while she all the time knew 
and said that the narrowness of these was in itself a 


very genuine bitterness. 
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vulgarity. If she fell short by his measures, so did 
he by hers, and in more important matters; who gave 
him that stamped and sealed charter of social su- 
periority that compelled her fear of his and made 
him independent of hers? And yet the group 
to which he belonged, with all its fixed, its overbear- 
ing conviction of being a court of final jurisdiction 
in American social matters, is passed on one side 
by the aristocracy of wealth and fashion, on the 
other by that of letters and learning, each as certain 
In every town there are men 
O, 
yes, I believe she is very wealthy and in fashionable 


of its own position. 
and women capable of saying, ‘*‘ Mrs. Brown ? 


society,” in a way that makes the young girl with a 
card to Mrs. Brown’s reception feel the glittering 
fabric of her elation fall into something shabby as 
quickly as Cinderella’s ball-dress; here is some one 
judging Mrs. Brown and all her glittering court from 
a higher standpoint with serene consciousness of 
social superiority. Yet, at the reception, she will 
find them unaware of the existence of the critic—a 
form of serene superiority so overwhelming that Em- 
erson himself, in preferring to preserve at a distance 
his consciousness of higher standards, was probably 
influenced not solely by impersonal distaste for the 
lower society. 

The fact is, that the society which has the most 
complete conviction of its own aristocracy, joined to 
the most total ignorance of the claims of other so- 
cleties or obtuseness to them, is the one that will 
succeed in impressing on the multitude its own posi- 
tion on the very peak of the social hill. Nay, more: 
it will even impress rival aristocracies, in spite of 
themselves, with a certain unreasonable timidity. 
The man of letters cannot rid himself of a superficial 
embarrassment in the presence of the man of wealth; 
he knows that he is the better man of the two, the 
more of a gentleman; but he knows too that, while 
he is perfectly aware of the points in which the 


BOOK 


In the Carquinez Woods.! 

A NEW book by Bret Harte has for some years be- 
come a very rare event, but if it were a frequent one 
it would probably none the less be received by Cali- 
fornians with a peculiarly personal sort of interest, 
accorded to the work of no other, even of our own 
authors. California has sent out other writers whose 
success, though never at any one time so brilliant, 
has perhaps aggregated more by keeping to a higher 
average; artists, actors, soldiers of rank, have been 
Californians by birth or adoption as really as was 
Bret Harte; but with regard to none of them have 


1 In the Carquinez Woods. Bos- 
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millionaire excels him, the millionaire is not aware 
So a woman of breed- 


of Avs points of superiority. 
ing needs more self-possession to carry her unabashed 
through a very rustic picnic than through a fashion- 
able reception; and we believe there is not a leader 
of fashion in Europe or America who could go 
through a week’s camping with a body of Rocky 
Mountain trappers without being made to feel green 
sometimes. The claims of birth strenuously enough 
believed in by those who possess creditable knowl- 
edge of their colonial forefathers are not in the least 
heeded by the multitude who do not; while money is 
an indisputable fact, whose advantages are even 
more obvious to those who lack than those who have. 
Education, brains, honorable descent, fine taste, 
agreeable manners—all have, compared with money 
as a standard of aristocracy, the disadvantage of be- 
ing far less appreciated by those who have not than 
by those who have. It is probable, therefore, that 
all men and women who are trying to satisfy them - 
selves what is the true American aristocracy, that 
they may—holding their breath and watching their 
gait—conform themselves to its conventions, and 
make themselves of it, will find themselves steadily 
pushed by an overpowering tendency toward accep t- 
ing wealth as after all the most important thing. 
Those who toss to the winds the whole search for so- 
cial standards, and shape their associations purely by 
educated liking, will find themselves by the very pro- 
cess ultimately possessed of that ability to depend on 
one’s own independent standards of social taste, be- 
cause one £vows them to be sound, which is laying 
the foundations of a future aristocracy more wnassail- 
able than that of money. It iseven conceivable that in 
England herself coronets may come to be considered 
vulgar with the growth of an element in the middle 
class high enough in personal qualities to abash rank. 
All it needs is a large enough number in such a 


group, and of enough self-contidence. 


REVIEWS. 


we seen the feeling of proud and affectionate owner- 
ship that is even yet lavished on Mr. Harte; indeed, 
when he writes a book, a large number of Califor- 
nians seem each to feel that he has written it him- 
self. Yet, with the changing make-up of our popu- 
lation, and with the decrease of personal knowledge 
of Mr. Harte, this feeling may be observed to lessen 
slightly with each book. It is probable that ‘‘ In 
the Carquinez Woods” will be received with less 
enthusiasm here than any previous work of its 
author, and that for no reason in the book itself, 
but because a new race is arising that knew not 
Joseph. There is one thing, however, that almost 
inevitably weights Mr. Harte a little more heavily 
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with each new production; and that is that it must 
necessarily be a repetition. We do not mean 
merely a repetition of the fundamental thesis that 
bad people may be the best at bottom and good 
people the worst: that is of course; Dickens made 
most of his fiction turn on the doctrine of the superi- 
ority of poor, unlearned, grotesque, or otherwise un- 
promising people, to those better in appearance; and 
Bret Harte, in carrying it farther and treating of the 
wicked people, has only adopted a 
more daring branch of the same doctrine. It is a 
this disclosure 


superiority of 


perennially acceptable subject of art 
of the common human kinship in unexpected places; 
all it needs in order to be a subject of perennially 
fresh fiction is to be constantly clad in fresh exteriors 
of circumstance, incident, social type. This is 
where Bret Harte is conspicuously at a disadvantage. 
The one field in which he made his great success is 
either the only one in which he can work, or the only 
one in will let him. He must 


write of California, and of rough California, or no 


which the world 


one cares to read him. This leads one to suspect 
that it was, after all, not so much his fundamental 
views of human nature that his readers cared for, 
as the purely picturesque element in his earlier stories 

the «dialect, the dramatic figures, the humor, the 
novel stage-setting of the whole. Turgenieff might 
write of Russian noble or peasant, Nihilist or nun, 
showing that it was for the fundamental elements of 
his genius we cared; if he had written of German or 
English life, or had come to America and written 
novels of New York society, it is highly probable 
that the novels would have been great; if not, it 
would simply have been because difference of nation- 
ality had batiled his penetration into human nature. 
But Bret Harte must write of the red-shirted miner 

always and only of the red-shirted miner—or else 
be listened to with comparative indifference. 

Of the present book, for example, we say with 
the lips that it was good taste and judgment in the 
author to leave that well-gleaned field and adopt a 
quite new environment and characters; and yet at 
heart we find it barren of the dash, the vividness, 
the picturesqueness that lingers even in repetitions 
and workings-over of his earliest material by Mr. 
Harte. It is hard to say what rank ‘‘ In the Car- 
quinez Woods” would take if it were to be judged 
absolutely instead of by comparison with the author's 
other stories. It is full of good work—excellent 
work; it is remarkably free from mannerisms; it is 
symmetrical anJ artistic, keeping well to ‘the 
too short even for a nov- 


unities.” It is almost 


elette—another good point, for it is abundantly evi- 
dent that Bret Harte cannot manage a long narrative, 
but rambles, diverts interest, obscures his own strong 
outlines by filling-in of quality far inferior to the 
sketch; while as long as he keeps to the few and 
bold outlines necessary in a short story, no one has a 
more perfect sense of proportion. The description 


of the redwood forest is in a few words one of 
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the best ever given; ‘‘ Low” is a picturesque figure, 
and not an impossible one; the genial preacher is 
better in that he is probably a correct study from 
life and illustrates a type of Californian heretofore 
little noted. The center of interest, however, is the 
woman Teresa, whose transformation from the reck- 
less and vain heroine of dancing-saloon and shooting 
scrapes to one of the most meek and unselfish of 
loving women is not outside of the possibilities of 
feminine nature, and is told with a good deal of 
And yet, as a whole, the book does not 
It has not the air of truth; one 


pathos. 
amount to much. 
feels that the author has tried to produce a pictur- 
esque story rather than to transcribe life as he has 
It is weak in just the point where Mr. 
weak—real, penetrating 
His aptness in catching 


seen it. 
Harte has always 
study of human nature. 


been 


external traits of manner and diction (making up, 
perhaps, for inaccuracy in reporting them from life 
by vivid substitutions from imagination), his  bril- 
liance of narrative construction, his sense of the 
dramatic and picturesque, his exquisite susceptibility 
and truth to landscape nature, and his effective use 
of the single point of the sense of common humanity 
latent in every soul;—these things in his best work 
obscured the lack of real study and comprehension 
of human nature in him, and are now no longer able 
to doit. It is not solely and only on literal truth to 
human nature and human life that a poet or novelist 
must stand, even in the long run; but it is on the 
The 


idealizing imagination flags and fails more easily 


whole the safest and the most fruitful ground. 


than the observing eye, and runs out of material 
infinitely sooner. 


The Comedy of Daisy Miller.! 


WHAT sort of spirit it was that prompted Mr. 
James to burlesque his own most successful bit of 
work we find a question beyond our penetration. 
Whether—as perhaps hinted in the titles, ‘* Daisy 
Miller: A’ Study,” and ‘* Daisy Miller: A Com- 
this author, impatient at 
had received, deter- 


edy,” shre wd 
the criticisms his ‘* study” 
mined to show people what sort of a piece of 
work it would make if he wrote as they wish- 
ed him the comedy is merely a 
whimsical experiment to how different a 
word could be spelled with the same letters; or 
obvious to 


very 


to; whether 


see 


whether an unfortunate desire to make 
an obtuse public all the fine points they failed to 
understand has entrapped the author into ruining 
those fine points by going over them with a heavier 
chisel;—among these various guesses the reader hov- 
ers bewildered—concerned not for the sake of the 
present comedy, but for that of the original study. 
For if Mr. James does really in good earnest intend 
to translate all the things suggested in the study into 
things said in the comedy, to explain here motives, 
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points of view, qualities of character previously left 
to our penetration, then the most appreciative read- 
ers of ** Daisy Miller” have overestimated that very 
clever sketch. There is no room in the comedy for 
misunderstanding of any one’s character or motive: 
everything is expressed in the frankest manner— 
*‘asides” being thrust in to get into words every shade 
And if this is the author’s 
solution— 


of feeling and thought. 
own solution—and_ therefore 
of the vexed questions that the original book has 


the final 
made standard topics of discussion, we can only say 
we are sorry. This Daisy is really a nicer girl; but 
she is a conventionalized type, such as an imitator 
of Mr. James might have produced; the other Daisy 
was in every point strikingly from life. She was 

in spite of the indignant denial of many American 
girls—true, down to every detail of diction, to a cer- 
tain class of girls whom we have all seen and heard 
at a greater or less distance. The defiant innocence, 
the passion for personal independence, the emptiness 
of head, the absorption in the trifling child’s play that 
she called ‘‘flirting ”°—we have seen all these traits 
running through a very wide social range. It is true 
that girls who are as good as Daisy Miller are apt to be 
better, and girls who are as bad are apt to be worse; 
that is, girls whose language and carriage are as re- 
fined as Daisy’s are not in our observation as reck- 
less in forming acquaintances. They do things every 
day that are quite equal to going to the Coliseum by 
moonlight with Giovanelli, and if they happen to be 
they 


possessed of a willful enough 
would do them in Rome; but if they make appoint- 
ments to go on excursions with young men picked 
up half-an-hour before in hotel premises, the chances 


are that there will be a flavor of the kitchen-maid 


temperament 


bout them. There is a distinct social line between 
the girl who goes rowing till midnight with any 
young man of her acquaintance and the girl who 


scrapes acquaintances on the cars; and while the 
rowing can be done in many a social grade with the 
most perfect simplicity and unconsciousness of con- 
ventional transgression, the railroad flirtation is hard- 
ly ever regarded by the girl herself as anything but 
an escapade, from any consequences of which, how- 
she feels protect herself. 


ever, amply able to 


Girls, too, of 
schooling and language far superior to Daisy’s, if they 
are of reckless temperament will occasionally dip 
down to such escapades. But Daisy had no more 
sense of an escapade in arranging to go to Chillon 
with a stranger than in receiving callers in her own 
name and alone. Since, however, the social classes 
in America among which a girl may receive call- 
ers in her own name and alone, or go out with a 
gentleman friend” by night, extend all the way 
from just below a few small circlesof fashionably Euro- 
peancustoms, and fewer and smaller groups of inherit- 
ed old-fashioned ways, down to the very bottom of the 
social scale, we are quite willing to accept on Mr. 
James's testimony the original Daisy with all her 


oe 
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anomalies of refinement and vulgarity; in so wide 
a social range there is room for almost any number 
of individual varieties, especially when the influence 
of paternal wealth complicates the problem. With- 
out the paternal wealth, Daisy would probably have 
been a pretty shop-girl; and she can be as nearly as 
possible ticketed off by adding to the pretty-shop- 
girl type the conception of wealth and importance 
from infancy up. 

Sut in thé comedy this comprehensible Daisy dis- 
appears. The author places himself distinctly on 
the side of Daisy, with those who have always main- 
tained that the character was a defense of American 
girls abroad, not an attack upon them. The sweet- 
ness of nature, candor, innocence, and a certain 
winning brightness in the original Daisy, in connec- 
tion with her sad end, have been enough to make 
her friends, and were enough for full justice; it takes 
off the reality to try to emphasize these traits further, 
and obscure the counterbalancing ones. For a girl 
may be vulgar without being coarse—and Daisy was 
vulgar; her absorption in young men’s attentions, her 
indifference to the quality of the men, her absolute 
blankness of mind to nature or art or knowledge of 
any sort—all these were vulgarities and shallownesses, 
not merely of training but of character. Still, the 
proud will, the defiant innocence, implied some ele- 
ments of character less shallow; and the amount of 
feeling roused by her in Winterbourne, by Winter- 
bourne in her, are in the ‘‘ study” skillfully propor- 
tioned to the mixture of depth and shallowness there 
was in her. In the ‘‘comedy” they are incongru- 
ously disproportioned, 

The mysterious lady of Geneva is materialized 
into a conventionally fascinating Russian princess, 
the aunt into an ill-bred and ill-tempered burlesque 
of a dragon chaperone, a Mr. Reverdy and a Miss 
Durant are dragged in, apparently as foils to Winter- 
bourne and Daisy: Reverdy to show how flat the 
typical home-bred American is beside the foreign- 
bred one, and Miss Durant to show how intolerable 
the aristocratic young American woman is beside the 
Daisy Miller sort. So ridiculous is much of this 
young woman’s conversation that it strengthens our 
hope that the whole comedy is intended to be bur- 
lesque—no author who has given us such an appre- 
ciative picture of the well-bred American girl as in 
the ‘* International Episode” can have meant Alice 
Durant to be taken in sober earnest. The courier 
and Giovanelli and Mrs. Walker, too, are burlesqued, 
and Mrs. Miller worst of all. Her sudden develop- 
ment of sense and character when Daisy was ill was 
one of the truest points in the original sketch; her 
behavior under similar circumstances in the present 
one makes her a totally different one and much more 
of a stock character—an ordinary imbecile. Ran- 
dolph is the only thing, among all the characters, 
feelings, and situations, that is not positively bur- 
lesqued, and that by the hand of their own author; 
and Randolph hardly admitted of burlesque. It 
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was rather a ruthless thing to do to so delicate and 
conscientious a piece of work as the original Daisy 
Miller; and indeed, we think the publication of this 
comedy a thing to be regretted, unless the reader can 
keep the two entirely separate in his mind, think- 
ing of these characters as a totally different set of 
people from our old acquaintances. If he can do 
that, he will find much in this, as in everything from 
its author, that is entertaining and clever; if he can- 
not, he had better not read it at all. It will destroy 
all sense of reality in the earlier work, without sub- 
It is altogether the most 
the 


same thing, in a small way, as if Shakspere himself 


stituting anything as good. 
curious literary experiment, perhaps, ever tried 


had written a second Hamlet, in which the king re- 
pented and abdicated, he and the queen retired to 
Hamlet and 
married Ophelia, who meantime recovered her reason. 


convents, and ascended the throne 


Topics of the Time.! 

THE September issue of ‘* Topics of the Time” 
includes five essays, under the title of (Questions of 
Belief. 
one, ‘‘The Responsibilities of Unbelief,” by Vernon 
This is fol- 
lowed by ‘* Agnostic Morality,” by Frances Power 


The most important of these is the leading 
Lee, from the Contemporary Keview. 


Cobbe, also from the Contemporary, an answer to 


Mr. Lee’s paper. These two, with a review by 


Edmund Gurney of ‘* Natural Religion ” 
author of ‘*Ecce Homo”), are all that 


(the recent 
the 
bear directly on the questions of variance between 


work of 
Christianity and agnosticism. As usual, these pa- 
pers areJall excellent in destruction, but weak when 
it comes to construction. The ‘‘riddle of the pain- 
ful earth” is really the central point in all of them; 
the thing sought some final hope, motive, solution 
of the problem of evil. Vernon Lee’s paper especial- 
ly is excellent in putting the case clearly and fairly 
for pessimism; but when at the end he attempts to 
build up a creed, in the strength of which to meet the 
dark facts of existence he has himself so well ex- 
pounded, he is entirely inadequate. He pins his 
faith on the ethical system of the Spencerian school: 
that of the progressive evolution of morality by the 
necessary clashing of imerests and arranging of so- 
cial conditions, until tinally a happy state of society 
shall be arrived at. But the ** purer heaven” of a 
future happy human society is in the first place not 
nearly sure enough (if you depend merely on the evi- 
dence of nature) to afford more than a dim hope to 
any such penetrating inquirers asthe young man into 


w! 


ise mouth Mr. Lee puts this creed: it is of all 
Herbert Spencer's system the part least thoroughly 
supported by evidence, least satisfactory even to his 
own followers, for the reason that it does not take 
into consideration all the conditions of the problem, 
all the complexities either of human motive or human 
society. Moreover, it is of all forms of belief in the 
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vicarious heaven on earth the least attractive and 
the least inspiring to effort, since it represents social 
morality and ultimate well-being as the aggregate 
product of individual selfishness. A thorough-going 
Spencerian can hardly avoid the belief that he serves 
society and brings the millennium as well by egotism as 
altruism. If society contains in itself the germ of its 
own spontaneous and inevitable perfection, there can 
be small inducement to lend a hand to the process 

unless one does it merely because he likes to amuse 
himself in that way, asa child might amuse himself by 
pushing to help atwelve-ox team draga load. Much 
more inspiring is the doctrine of vicarious heaven 
best represented by George Eliot, which holds that 
if the perfect or approximately perfect human condi- 
tion is ever attained, it will be by direct human effort 
and sacrifice. In point of fact, it is the hope of such 
an outcome, the belief in the direct bearing of their 
own efforts upon it, that does constitute in the main 
the motive of such agnostics as the two Englishmen 
in Mr. Lee’s dialogue; and the primary cause of 
pessimism among them is such tendencies in society 
as make them doubt whether the effort can ever be a 


In 


this one respect is this form of the doctrine less 


success, and the vicarious heaven be attained. 


cheerful than Spencer’s: it is open to the fear of fail- 
ure. 

In neither form, however, does the belief in a 
future perfected society, offered by Mr. Lee as a so 
he has himself pro- 


the difficulties 


pounded; viz., that evil isa real thing 


lution, meet 
and a horrible 
one, and that the happiness of the men of the twen 
tieth century is no recompense to the men of the 
nineteenth for their misery; the fate of the moth who 
has shriveled in a fruitless fire, or but subserved 
another’s gain, remains forever an irremediable blot 
on the universal plan, an evil and injustice eternal, 
unatoned for. As far as the questioner himself is 
concerned, an easy escape from this injustice is open: 
any of the 
exact philosophers, it is only to with the 
Universe against one’s self; in historic fact, every 
one who has been able to fairly try this heroic refuge 
But it is only a minority 


as Emerson has put it better than 


side 


has found it satisfactory. 
of the race who can escape injustice by thus volun- 
tarily waiving their claim to justice; the case is 
still multitudes brute 
multitudes 
toleralle, incomprehensible, consented to by not a 


unmet of the human and 


who have met monstrous evil, in- 
nerve of their bodies or thought of their souls, at 
worst for no good whatever, and at best for the 
furthering of some phase of progress that had nothing 
for ‘hem in it. The easy doctrine that it is beautiful 

and right to suffer as even a reluctant sacrifice to 
beneficent law is hardly compatible with a literal real- 

ization of the’monstrosity of suffering, as it would ap- | 
pear to each in his own person; moreover, the agnos- 

tic must labor under more or less uncertainty whether 

any given suffering was a sacrifice to beneficent 

law. 
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All this constructive weakness of Mr. Lee’s essay, 
Miss Cobbe is abundantly able to show. But when 
she comes to construction herself, she has nothing 
with which to meet the destructive part of his essay. 
Her creed is simply a restatement of the already 
clear position of Christianity—an appeal from the 
reason to the heart; an abandonment of the appar- 
ently insoluble problem of evil to the mercies of an 
infinitely just, loving, and powerful Ruler of the 
Universe, who may be trusted to put everything 
right. This position is perfectly satisfactory, as a 
position, and answers perfectly all the agnostic’s dif- 
ticulties—/o Christians, But as an answer to Mr, 
Lee’s paper, or any other agnostic’s paper, it is no- 
where; its fundamental assumptions are different 
irreconcilable. All the ques- 


more than different: 


tion of evil and its significance must—practically 

es —come to simply two answers: to the Christian, 
‘Leave that to the Lord; he will make everything 
right’; to the agnostic, the refuge of what is called 
n our stoic American slang, ‘* making the best of a 
As Mr. Gurney, in the third essay now 


under consideration, puts it: ‘* Natural religion would 


ad job. 
then seem divisible into virtuous action, conquests 
er nature in certain directions, and a healthy ex- 
‘cise of the various bodily and mental faculties on 
the one hand; and on the other, manful endurance 

the inevitable tedium, ugliness, and evil, of which 


large part of nature consists”; and elsewhere, 
** The key-note of the one gospel is resignation, and of 


e other hope.” This statement will, of course, be 


modified for better or worse by the individual agnos- 


*s estimate of the actual amount of evil in the 


rld, past and present, and of the chances of an 
uprovement; Mill’s suggestion of a just God work- 
under limitations might form a rational mz/éez, 
any party had ever been found in the least inclined 
cept that compromise; but, on the whole, any an- 
swer between these two (both clear and rational and 
pendent for their divergence simply upon whether 
questioner finds the God of Christianity conceiv- 
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able or inconceivable) must be more or less transcen- 
dental, mystical, and not capable of permanently sat- 
isfying the modern temper. In point of fact, some 
men do lead most manly, pure, and unselfish lives, 
on the simple principle of ‘* making the best of a bad 
job,” without much faith in even a vicarious heaven; 
there are very few who are capable of it, as the 
world now is, and there is no great prospect of its 
ever being possible to many. 

The remaining two essays to be noticed are ‘* The 
Suppression of Poisonous Opinions,” a defense of 
entire toleration, by Leslie Stephen, from the Nine- 
teenth Century, and ‘* Modern Miracles,” by E. 5S. 
Century. 
and thor- 


Shuckburgh, also from the Nineteenth 
**Modern Miracles” is a brief, courteous, 
oughly good challenge of the evidence of the Lourdes 
miracles, and is the paper most to be recommended 
to general readers of the five in the collection. 


The August issue of 
Historical Studies. 1 


Topics of the Time” is 
Of the five papers contained, 
the most interesting are, as usual, from the Nine- 
teenth Century: Village Life in Norfolk 600 Years 
Ago, by the Rev. Dr. Augustus Jessopp; and A Few 
Words about the Eighteenth Century, by Frederic 
The article on Village Life in Norfolk is, 
in substance, a lecture delivered to workingmen of a 


Harrison. 


parish adjoining Rougham; the material is drawn 
from a remarkable collection of manuscripts at 
Rougham Hall, 
to the various transfers of the Hall and estates 
with it. They from time 
of Henry the Third to the present day, and 
form one of the completest collections of material for 


charters and evidences relating 


connected date the 


local history in existence. The other papers in this 
number are Siena, by Sainuel James Cappar; France 
and England in 1793, by Oscar Browning; and Gen- 
eral Chanzy, anonymous;—from the Contemporary 
Keview, Fortnightly Review, and Temple Bar, re- 
spectis ely. 

New 
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The Age of Cans. 

WHATEVER the historian of the future, in rehears- 
ng the achievements of the present, may indicate as 
its pre-eminent or peculiar characteristics, he will 
render full justice to the facts if he 
to mention that in the latter third of the 


itterly fail to 
forgets 
nineteenth century everything that it was possible 
to box, bottle, and can was boxed, bottled, and 
anned, The poets sing of a ‘* Golden Age,” and 
there have been, no doubt—for the archeologists tell 


Is sO 


ages of stone—of bronze—and of iron; and 


such philosophers, saturated with an antiquated con- 
servatism, may shake hands with the classicists, and 
hint that ¢A7s is a period of érass, but these fellows 
and their implications are intrusive and offensive, 
and should take a back seat, where they belong, 
among the Greeks and Romans. No: the age we 
live in will be known far excellence as the age of 
bettles, cans, and boxes, or, more concisely, as the 
“AGE OF CANS”—-markedly different from 
previous epoch or era in the history of the world, 
The ages of Stone, of Bronze, and of Iron, the 


any 
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times of the Greeks and the Latins, it will be said, 
departed and left behind their peculiar and charac- 
teristic de/ris, ‘*to point a moral or adorn a tale,” 
or because they couldn't their household 
goods with them; but this, the latest and greatest, 
vide Bishop Berkeley—‘* Time’s noblest ofspring 
is its last’ —the Age of Cans, makes its dedris as it 
goes, plenty of it, has no ethical hunger nor special 


take 


desire to point morals, though its empty cans fre- 
quently adorn a tail. 

The student of sociology or moral philosophy may 
dissent, and assert the present to be an Age of Cant 
more truly than an Age of Cans, and find many to 
agree with him; but this difference of opinion need 
What's inaname? A nose 
As for 


cant, the dullest of us see enough, see too much, of 


not cause a quarrel. 
by any other name could smell as much. 


it on every side, in all its aspects and varieties— 
cant in religion; a cant of esthetics, sunflowers, and 
shoddy; cant in education, the blind leading the 
blind; a cant of science—if it only stopped here, but 
it doesn’t. 

As a plant out of place is a weed, and as such in 
the way, therefore a pest, so a can out of use and 
place is a nuisance and cumbereth the ground. So 
pro hac vice 
blossoming of human nature, a Sprout or outgrowth 
As man in his moral 


we may regard cant also as a weed, a 


on its weak and sappy side. 
and intellectual aspect is superior to his physical na- 
ture, so he is superior to his implements, and this 
admitted, his cants are more o'fensive (cantankerous) 
than his cans, though when the latter are of the tin 
kind, made by the tinker, they are more properly 
cantinkerous, 

And yet, through the strange perversities of lan- 
guage, it may be said that there is no such word as 
**can’t” in an age when everything is canned! 

In an age of cans the people may be canny, if not 
cannibals; as anthropophagy is barbarous, so also is 
slovenliness —it will be seen that various paths leal 
to Rome —or that civilization is simply a compara- 
tive term, and that there is hardly a missing link be- 
tween the cannibals and the cana///c, as the bump- 
tious nobility are called in the country of Can- 
robert. 

The march 
clearly by lines of railroad and the wires of the tele- 


of civilization is marked not more 


graph than by the empty cans, boxes, and bottles 
which the all-pervading unrest of the age has scat- 
tered broadcast over the face of the earth——here, 
there, and everywhere. 
ures the face of Nature, and obscures or obliterates its 


A can-cerous eruption distig- 
beauty. On every side, the presence of the pale face, 
or the sign where he has been, is recorded by some 
form of these modern emblems of ‘‘a go-ahead peo- 
ple”: evidently a fast peopie, it will be written, for 
they seem to have traveled, if not at a gallop, then on 
The scattered remnants of the aborigines 


a canter. 
for the century scatters a good deal 
and white folks—are brought, perforce of the locomo- 


injuns, cans, 
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tive and the ironways along which it rushes, face to 
face with new factors in their environment, intro- 
duced incidentally by the iron monster, whose tireless 
shrieking drives the game affrighted from its wonted 
cover and leaves behind ‘a beggarly account of empty 
boxes” and cans, the kitchen-middens of civilized 
nomads, . possessed by the devil of hurry, whirling 
along and eating as they fly. 
** Behind the scared squaw’s birch canoe 
The steamer smokes and raves, 
And city lots are staked for sale 

Above old Indian graves.” 

The explorer, the surveyor, the engineer, the trav- 
eler, and the tramp, spurred by curiosity or the hope 
of gain, go rushing along the ‘* paths of empire,” 
following the footsteps of the trapper and hunter, 
and cast off their trumpery of cans and bottles as the 
crabs shed their shells, wherever these may happen 
to fall. 


grocery shops, seem to have been caught up by a 


Tin-shops and box factories, glass-works and 


universal tornado, a general and eclectic blizzard, 
which left naught but a wrack behind—and such a 
wrack! QO, for a pious cyclone, to sweep the rubbish 
to the moon, or the Tropic of Cancer. 

There is no longer need for the red man’s wife, the 
tawny princess of Modoc or Pah-utah, to gather tules 
and weave baskets or to use the hollowed stones and 
toil and 


se 


implements of their forgotten ancestors; to 
moil, poor muckworms,” while their noble masters, 
the big chiefs, go strutting about—a grand dress- 
parade in undress uniform; there is no call for the 
dusky maidens of diggerdom to task their injunuity 
by working into shape the natural resources of the 
tribal territory; for if the white man has not 
made the wilderness to blossom as the rose, he has 
caused it to be well seeded with the reyectamenta 
of picnics and wayside camps, and a harvest of tin 
cans and junk bottles can be gathered anywhere. 
The face of nature is defaced, the trail of the pale 
face is over it all; but the brunette visage of the In- 
dian princess is serene, the law of compensation 
works to her advantage; she has less toil; the heat 
and burden of the day is discounted to her benefit, 
and she has more time to improve her mind, The 
millennium for her is approaching. She has already 
become a participant in the blessings of that civiliza- 
tion which, while it destroys a race, benefits in- 
dividuals, and she has no fear of the deluge, for 
water never troubles people who live in a dry coun- 
try—so dry, that the prevailing axiom and controlling 
slang is to ‘‘git up and dust.” Her culinary labora- 
** all-out-of-doors,” and her kitchen parapher- 
**Lo! the poor Indian,” sells 


tory is 
nalia are everywhere. 
his own trumpery to the curiosity-hunter at fancy 
prices, and gets better for nothing, the mere pick- 
ing-up, in the rubbish of the white man, which 
cumbers the earth. 

A decade ago, the and 
which blazed the routes of travel, the paths made 
yea, the highways and by- 


landmarks guideposts 


dusty by the feet of men 
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ways, all, save the trackless courses of the sea—were 
deserted, unoccupied, and collapsed hoop-skirts, 
which were strewn here and there like the wind-blown 
leaves of autumn. Where are they now? What 
has become of them? Had these no place in the 
economy of the aborigine, or have they found a 
fitting place, though not upon the ‘‘human form 
divine”? Unseemly skeletons, how much of the 
beautiful they shared in their glory ! what ‘* pride of 
place” was theirs! Have they perished from the 
earth? Who can tell from whence they came and 
whither they have gone ? Somewhere in the complex- 
ity of the universe they have probably found their 
rest, or are resolved into their original elements. 
The poet says: 


‘‘Each rude and jostling fragment soon 
Its fitting place shall find.” 
sl 


And as they received much rude jostling in their 
glory and prime, they are now, perhaps, slumbering 
in the cold yet restful apathy of decay, and have 
a fitting place, for without doubt hoop-shirts, 
though cast off, are kindly provided for, not less than 
the dear ones who wore them, with some salubrious 
corner in the universal plan. 

When and how will the Age of Cans go out, and 
the epidermis of Mother Earth be purged of the 
can-escent corruption which whitens her face with 
When mercantilism is on the 
when the 


its metallic scurf ? 
wane or less aggressive in its energy ? 
course of empire leads to loftier morals? when ethics 
and esthetics, wedded in perfect harmony, have 
made the world beautiful, when ‘‘ nature guides and 
virtue rules,”’ when the can-can has become obsolete 
in the jar-dins of Paris and can-didates ave can-did 
Perchance beneath 
this 


| can show a clean record ? 
the can-opy of heaven, somewhere side of 
Can-aan’s happy shore, there may be some undis- 
covered can-yon, can-iculated by running streams, 
whose can-orous waters mingle their liquid music 
with the songs of the birds—can-ary birds—who sing 
their can-tos or can-tatas to the can-ty larks, who, 
charmed, reply with many a can-zonet—where one 
can paddle his own can-oe, and life is endurable be- 
Who can tell ? 


R. #. C. S. 


cause cans and cants are not. 


“Once upon a Time.” 


Tue fashionable club of which Lord Fitz-Patrick 
Sparkle was a member gave a dinner, to which all 
the noble ‘*big-wigs ” of Dublin were invited. At 
this dinner, for some reason which has escaped my 
memory—and I may not invent one, since my recital 
is to be true in all its details—my lord determined to 
appear in his court dress, which was a very gay and 
rich affair. Accordingly, calling his valet, he had 
himself arrayed most elaborately in the picturesque 
fashion of the time—a hundred or more years ago. 
Underneath what in the present day of scant skirts 
would seem a most voluminous coat, he wore a gayly 
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brocaded of very rich texture, which 
reached nearly to his knees. On the front of his 
shirt bosom were wide frills of choicest lace, also 
about his wrists and falling over his white, shapely 
His feet were incased in low shoes fastened 


waistcoat 


hands. 
with large silver buckles set with precious jewels; 
while his much-adored legs—and just here let me 
assert that it was no sinall amount of vanity my lord 
had invested in those members—were adorned witha 
pair of knee-breeches, also fastened at the knee with 
jeweled buckles similar to those on his shoes; and 
covering his matchless calves were a pair of silken 
hose that the valet was afterwards heard to confi- 
dently declare were ‘‘the most illegant things yez 
iver laid eyes an.” 

As thus festively attired he entered his wife’s 
sitting-room to say au revoir before starting out, 
she casually inquired if he had yet ordered the car- 
riage. 

** Carriage, my lady! 
to the club,” he replied. 
prefer to go on foot.” 

Lord Sparkle’s wife, being as plain and unassum- 
ing in her ways as he was pompous and vain in his, 
thought that so much richness and elegance of attire 
would accord better with the privacy of the family 
coach than the publicity of the dusty thoroughfare; 
therefore she remonstrated, saying that his dress 
would make him conspicuous on the street at such 
an hour, and attract every one’s attention. But the 
latter was just what my lord desired above all things; 
besides, he was what his valet termed a ‘* cranky” 
man when interfered with in his whims; hence the 
more his wife €aid, the more set he became in his 


No, indeed, I shall walk 
‘*The day is fine, and I 


determination. 

**Show me the man,” 
of a handsomer pair of legs than these with which 
to take himself over Cork Hill, and then I will con- 
sent to hide these in a stuffy coach. Was there ever 
a stocking a neater fit or better filled?” he continued, 
as he twisted and turned his head about in his effort 
to look over his shoulder and thus catch a sight, in his 
wife’s mirror, of the immaculate calves in their truly 
beautiful coverings. ‘* Pardon me, my lady, for not 
humoring your wishes, but ‘Marrow-Bone Stage’ 
Saying which, Lord Fitz- 


said he, ‘‘ who can boast 


suits my mood best.” 
Patrick departed, stepping off finely, his jeweled 
buckles twinkling in the sunlight. 

Many a little street urchin, playing by the road- 
side, made round eyes at him as all this pride and 
splendor flashed upon his sight. 

** Begorra, Teddy ! whin did yez iver see the likes 
av that now!” said one ragged little fellow, who 
with a companion was playing in the mud as children 
of all climes and centuries have done, and will con- 
tinue to do whenever chance offers to the end of 
time. Then the two set off on a chase after him, 
wheeling around and about him to take in all his 
magnificence, until one of them, suddenly darting in 
front of him, nearly tripped up Lord Fitz-Patrick’s 
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heels, causing him to stumble and come very near 
measuring his length in the ditch beside the way; 
whereupon he grew very angry, and shook his cane 
so vigorously and scowled so fiercely at them that 
they quickly dropped to the rear, and contented 
themselves with gazing after him and commenting on 
him as follows: 

‘*Troth, Mickey ! did yez iver see sich an illegant 
bird? The shine av his diamint shoes wor like to 
put out the light av my two eyes wid their blinkin’. 
An’ did yez mind, Mickey, the rael goold head on 
his cane wid a flamin’ big jewel atop av it, whin he 
shuk it at yez?” 

** Arrah ! I did, Teddy; but I wor mindin’ sharper 
Belike, Teddy, 
say beyant. 


to get my head out from undher it. 
‘tis King Gearge himself, from acrass the 
Will yez look at the bowld way he has 
out?” 

Though seemingly unconscious of all around him 
save his Lord Fitz-Patrick 
Sparkle did not lose a single admiring glance cast 


av steppin’ 


own high-mightiness, 


upon him by the passers-by. It was a long way from 
Merion Square to the club, but lifting his hat graceful- 
ly to My Lady This and bowing condescendingly to 
plain Mrs. That, my lord strode briskly up Cork Hill 
and onward. The jeweled shoes flashed in and out of 
many a street, and twinkled around many a corner, un- 
til at last, weary with his long walk, and thinking to 
lessen the distance by a short cut, my lord turned into 
a less fashionable and somewhat unfrequented street. 
The first object that greeted his eyes on entering it was 
a young chimney-sweep lying in the path before him, 
lazily sunning himself, with all the sooty implements 


Beside him lay 


a dirty, soot-begrimed bag, filled with the sweepings 


of his trade scattered around him. 


of soot and ashes from the last chimney he had 
cleaned. He lay perfectly quiet, watching my lord 
with a half-sleepy, half-admiring look as he sparkled 
along towards him, but he made no motion towards 
taking himself and his traps out of the way; evident- 
ly he expected my lord to turn aside and pass around 
little for 
fine clothes. Though humble in his 
calling, he was by no means so in spirit.” He had 
decided within himself that the road was his by right 
of 
would remain so; besides, what right had such a big 


him, so reverence was there in his soul 


nobility or 


possession, that he was comfortably fixed and 
swell as that in Tipperary Street? ()uite likely he 
would get a kick, but what would one kick, more or 
less, signify to him who got little else from morn till 
indeed, oftener 
But 


Coming to 


night by way of pay from his master 


supped and dined off them than bread? my 
lord had no thought of stepping aside. 
a full halt, he gazed for a moment at the dingy little 
creature, speechless at his audacity, then, lifting his 
cane and shaking it threateningly at him, he ex- 
} 


claimed: begone, you dirty little vaga- 


**Get up and 
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bond. How dare you stop the way of a gentle- 
man?” 

The sleepy look on the smutty face of young Paddy 
changed suddenly to a wicked, impish one; yet he 
made no effort towards moving away. 

**Out of my road, you dirty beggar!” cried the 
now thoroughly incensed lord; and this time the 
cane came down with a vigorous whack on Paddy's 
head and shoulders, the blow being followed by a 
dozen more equally well laid on. 

Taking a firm hold of his bag of soot, Paddy 
sprang to‘his feet, and rapidly whirling it two or 
three times above his head, he brought it swooping 
down against my lord’s fine calves and ‘ illegant 
stockings with such force as to nearly knock him 
off his feet, at the same time contriving to empty its 
contents all over and about him, raising a cloud of 
dust and soot so dense as to completely envelope his 
lordship, and render him for a time nearly undis- 
cernible. Then with the rapidity of a shooting star, 
Paddy darted off, crying out: 

**Shure, white stockings 
Faith, 


wor niver my taste, at 


all, for a jintleman ! black becomes age bet- 


ther, an’ kindly welkim ye are to thim I'm afther 
givin’ ye!” 

Long before my lord could either see or speak, so 
full were his eyes and mouth of soot, wicked little 
Pat was safely hidden away from pursuit. 

Perhaps you can imagine the plight my lord found 
himself in when the dust and soot had cleared away 
sufficiently for him to get a glimpse at himself. 
Though an hour before he had scorned to hide his 
handsome legs in the family coach, he was now only 
too glad to get them out of sight in the first cab or 
conveyance they had in 
When he alighted at his 


whatever public those 
days that he could find. 
own door, his wife, who chanced to be standing at 
the window, saw ata glance the plight he was in, 
and so keen was her relish for the ludicrous that she 
could not refrain from greeting her lord with a merry 
peal of laughter; at the same time, pointing to the 
driver who stood cracking his whip before the door 
waiting for the extra fee which was to seal his tongue, 
she slyly exclaimed: 

**Ah, ha! Patrick O’Dempsey drives the ‘Mar- 
row-Bone Stage,’ does he not, my lord ?” 

Though O*Dempsey was paid an amount nearly 
equal to his year’s earnings to induce him to keep 
the matter quiet, it was not three days before it was 
on the tongue of nearly every member of the club in 
all its details. 

Many and malicious were the jokes my lord was 
compelled to listen to in consequence, but not one 
whit did his vanity diminish; on the contrary, as he 
advanced in years, it increased to such an extent that 
in his old age he was noted for being the vainest 
man in the United Kingdom. 


Sara D. Halsted. 











